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Quarterly English Journal 


Vijay Tyagi 


A NEW LIFE : 
ANIMA AS THE CURVE TO WHOLENESS 


This paper studies the different stages and nuances of anima 
and attempts to collage and categorize the images, symbols dreams 
and fantasies found in the novel and to show the archetypal ictus 
and activation of the anima which becomes vibrant in the psyche of 
Levin. Anima is the feminine principle, tatva, in man's psyche. She 
becomes available to him through his preference for certain women 
and recoils from others. Anima also manifests herself in dreams, 
fantasies, and in depth meditation. First stage deals with the erotic 
phase of Levin's quest for his anima. The quest is implicitly present 
from the beginning but it comes to the foreground only after his 
transference with Pauline. Second stage focuses on the mother anima 
transference of Levin on her because she primarily manifests herself 
in the image of mother, nature. Nature in its elemental from represents 
the all-giving mother, through this aspect of transference he realizes 
the feminine component of his psyche. Finally, the third stage deals 
with the Transformative aspect of anima because Pauline leads him 
to undergo a deep change; his commitment to anima becomes 
profound and deep. Their relationship is Transformative because it 
changes their attitudinal perceptions and value system without 
inhibiting their personal and collective growth and also provides 
them with security and growth. 
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Before beginning the praxis of the anima and its various stages yj 
a brief story of the novel is given to facilitate the analysis. A New | 
Life, published in 1961, is Bemard Malamud's most convincing 
novel. As the title suggests, the novels is about wasted past and 
resolve to begin a new life. The story is mainly focused on the 
relationship between Levin and Pauline against the background of 
the English Department of the College, its staff and their families. 
Levin is a Jew from New York with a murky past. His father was 
a thief and died in prison while his mother was a neurotic and 
committed suicide. He becomes a drunkard for about two years, 
and lives in filthy cellars but a sudden insight awakens himandhe 3 
develops faith in literature, which enlarges his consciousness. He 
does his M.A. at the age of thirty, leaves his wayward life, becomes , 
aman of principles, joins a college in North Western State and 4, 
starts teaching English. At the college he is drawn into an illicit, 4, 
relationship with his boss's wife Pauline, their affair becomes intense | ba 
and culminates in their consummation at Cascadia forests. Howevel, do 
she holds her self guilty for having neglected her husband and their ey 
adopted children but after some resistance Pauline decides to divorc! no 
1 her husband in order to live with Levin. After initial hesitancy hê! su 
| decides to marry Pauline and also becomes ready to take on the) ay 
responsibility of her two kids. He is dismissed from the college but) sh 
he leaves for a new life with Pauline who is pregnant by him. in 

As mentioned earlier, the first stage studies the erotic hi 
movement of Levin towards the anima. On coming to Cascadiahé w 
discovers that the ethos of the college and town makes him lonely, th 
he desires friendship and love but gets none in the town. He 


complains : | in 
ow 

TA At how lonely he still was after three months in | s 
Eastchester. Levin wanted friendship and got | 4 
friendliness, he wanted steak and they offered him spam.. =’ 

| of 

Co) 
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Each day his past weighed more. He was after all 
thirty, and time moved on relentless roller skates. When, 
for God's sake, come love, marriage and children? 


(p.111). 


In his quest for love he gets involved in unusual situations. He 
along with a Syrian student Sadek visits a beer tavern in Eastchester 
"on the prowl for a woman" (p.69). Sadek makes overtures towards 
Laverene, the waitress of the tavern "her frame lacked flash but her 
legs were good and her small hard breasts tantalized Levin (p.72). 
Lavern is attracted towards Sadek much to the jealousy of Levin 
but fortune turn in his favour, the Syrian is hauled for "pissing against 
the wall" (p.72). The waitresses takes him instead of Sadek to the 
bam in the country side but in the bam he gets sexually inhibited and 
does not make love to her despite Laverene's offering herself and 
even pleading" leg's finish what we are doing" (p.76) but he does 
not oblige her. In the mean time, before he could come out with his 
suggestion of a better place for love making, Sadek comes and runs 
away with their clothes and Laverene too leaves in a agitated mood, 
shouting at him, "......you bastard, don't ever let me see you again 
in your whole god dam life. Don't think those whickers on your face 
hide that you ain't a man" (p.78). Unlike the Lawarencetian hero 
who finds fulfillment only in nature he feels constrained "In front of 
the cows" (p.74). 

Levin keeps having scores of unsuccessful encounters on the 
instinctual undifferentiated anima level. He again fails to consummate 
with Avis Felis in his chamber just because he notices some hard 
spot under her breast that hurts her while he fondles them. On being 
asked by her, "aren't you- aren't we going on?" to this he replies, 
"when we have better place, when you feel better" (p.119). On 
other occasion, much against his wishes, he succumbs to the charm 
of his student Nadalee, he "could not keep from desiring her to 
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consume her and be consumed" (p.122). He fights a losing battle 
with his primal passion. One day in his office "Nadalee, imperceptibly 
leaning forward, nuzzled her hard breast against Levin's lonely elbow 
(p.121) and the mere touch. of her breast activates his long 
suppressed libido, he realizes his loneliness, he rushes to the girl and | 
takes her out in a badgered Hudson car. Even this affair turns sour 
because he once again puts on the persona of idealism. His guilt is 
unraveled in one of his fantasy in which he enacts the role of Oedipus 
to Nadalee : 


He was her old man and had watched her grow from 

_ athing in dirty diapers. At twelve she was menstruating, 

on her eighteenth birthday Levin married her off to a 

successful lawyer, to whom she bore seven children in 

i six years, all boys. Her father, ever aman to be tempted 
by every damned temptation life had plugged him full 

of sockets and it took only a slight breeze to make a 

connection-was safe and sound in her invasive presence, 

until by a dirty stroke of fate (try as he would Levin- 


pere. could not reverse it) the lawyer expired of a E 
heart attack from overwork. But Nadalee was a 
| financially provided for, so Levin went off to Europe to A 
| live, travelling country to country this side the iron , 
curtain. It couldn't be said he didn't enjoy his life, though A 


where exactly was home? Several years later, in Sevilla- be 
he was then fifty six-half drunk on val de Penas one | 


t f in 
festival night before the corrida, he met this masked 

beauty at costume ball. One tango led to another, the l co 
dance to a sense of fundamental intimacy-what after E 
all, is dance? So, whispering together-Levin confessing oq 
most of his sins, including advancing age, the senorita eine 
saying nothing of importance-they left for his suite at | He 
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the Hilton..... Then they made love. The masked beauty 
refused - despite the inconvenience, which she argued 
was tit for tat for his grizzled beard-to remove her 
disguise until it was unalterably too late. When he looked 
at her face at dawn, the groaned at the misery he had 
committed. Levin there upon put out both eyes threw 
himself off a high cliff into the shark-infested sea 
(pp. 123-124). 


Levin's symbolic incest has to be understood, in terms of his 
moral uprightness and value oriented vision. Considering the strength 
of the desire for incest, the taboo generates expansion and 
transformation. The affair with Nadalee as expected does not develop 
into any meaningful relationship. These sexual encounters with three 
different women-Laveme, Avis and Nadalee make him lonely and 
empty. Every time he tries making love he fails because of his over 
idealization of time, place, romantic flavours and aesthetic nuances. 
Levin has impaired his instinctual needs by giving obsessive preference 
to his ideals rather to love. He ponders, "I couldn't respond to 
experience, the thought of love was unbearable. It was my largest 
and most hopeless loss of self before death" (p.176). It will be 
pertinent to point out that his ambivalence to love is the result of 
"Levin's unlived life" (p.123) and by denying love to himself he 
becomes enchanted, morbid and sinks into further depths of despair," 
into sadness, and old kind" (p.145). 

He remains in the state of depression on his bed with no 
company, gives up all hopes of a ‘new life' and regresses to his 
unhappy memories, indulges in reviving his past and thinks of his 
"disgusting defeat from boyhood, his weakness, impoverishment, 
indiscipline the limp self entangled in the fabric of a will less life..... 
He lay in silence, solitude, and darkness. More than once he had 
outdistanced it by three No Rate HATES “OS Pa SAS thi 


ees 
C—O 
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taking refuge again in liquor, "in iron desperation he concentrated on 


the sad golden beauty of a fifth of whisky" (p.145). Jung observes | 


about this condition : 
The swift passage of the years and the overwhelming 
inrush of the newly discovered world leaves a mass of 
material behind that is never dealt with. We do not 
shake off, we merely remove ourselves from it. So that 
when, in later years, we return to the memories of 
childhood we find bits of our personality of earlier 
times. Being still in their childhood state, these fragments 
are very powerful in their effect. They can lose their 


infantile aspect and be corrected only when they are | 


united with adult consciousness. 


Levin's traumatized childhood, wayward adulthood, his recent | 
dissatisfying encounters with women and health make him fell utterly | 
hopeless. At this difficult juncture of this life when he is battling all | 


alone and lying ill in his room, to his surprise Pauline comes to his 
rescue like a friend and mother, she brings to him" Nose drops, 


antihistamine, vitamin C" (p.146). She sits near him, nurses him with © 
tenderly affection and her presence makes him feel better "his thirst _ 
was gone, every thing was wet, trees, paddled roads, the grassy 


evening earth. His misery had exhaled itself. He was once more the | 
improved Levin" (p.147). Anima's very presence heals him and this | 
psychic healing is not only evident in him but also in his surroundings. _ 
Levin begins to feel that she is the one who can fill up his unfulfilled | 
needs and he can trust her in difficult times. | 

The second stage will concentrate on mother-anima | 
transference of Levin on Pauline and their entire relationship in all | 
its range and scope. They meet for the first time at Cascadia railway | 
station and in just a few minutes of their meeting she makes him sit 


£3 A rte = 


i 


in the frorn Of HePiisBand’s aru SKeresrodeweert tena” (p.69) a 


th 
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is drivén to their home and there by chance he drops "a hot gob of 
tuna fish and potato into his lap" (p.13) Pauline makes Levin change 
into Gerald's trousers, "he changed into Gerald's slacks in the bath 
room" (p.13) the situation is repeated when Eric their son urinates 
on Levin's trousers, once again Pauline gives him a pair of her 
husband's striped shorts. Her suggestive gestures and her insistence 
in persuading Levin to change into her husband's clothes take on a 
rich symbolic meaning later on. He is fascinated by Pauline's grace 
and energy; they begin to trust each other. In one dinner party 
Pauline asks him," doesn't it look like a ship from here, and here we 
are, you and I, on an island in the middle of the sea?" (p.162) This 
epiphany of Pauline is archetypal and meaningful, the island signifies 
their alienation from the world and the ship fore figures their union, 
which eventually takes place in the wood and their journey out of 
Cascdia. The island- ship collection is also suggestive of their bonding 
which will enable them to travel across the sea with its vastness and 
vicissitudes. Sidney Richman observes : 


The affair with Pauline has its real beginning however 

on a "Spring day" in January where Levin enters what 

seems to be an enchanted forest in order to contemplate 

the flights of birds. Instead he finds Pauline; and with 

a total lack of reflection, they leap upon each other in 

an act made up of equal parts myths, love and romantic 

duplicity. 

Levin is overwhelmed by the mystery of nature, it awakens 
his dormant anima, he in this numinous setting amidst the trees and 
bushes they meet and completely surrender to each other. Mythically 
speaking, she becomes a nymph watching him. (Pan) in anticipatic=. 
This chance encounter with her in the jungle, stirs his long repressed, 
idealized instincts : 
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Their eyes met, although he obsessively expected a 
veil, there was none, and Levin beheld an expression i 
of such towards each other, their bodies hitting as they t 
embraced. 
"Dear God,' Pauline murmured. Her kiss buckled his 
knees. Pauline undresses in the forest she removed a N 
black undergarment, the mask unmasked. Lying on the E 
coats, Pauline raised her hips and drew back skirt, to i 
Levin the most intimate and beautiful gesture ever made P 
for him. (p.174). h 
For the first time in his Levin has experienced a woman so | } 
deeply, to adopt a Lawrence phrase, he has felt her in the body of | : 
his body, they have consummated like pan and nymph on firs and y 
needles of the wood. He experiences rapturous purity in his meeting fi 
and mating Pauline and no guilt, "Ifhe expected uneasiness after the k 
) fact, he felt none. When he searched her eyes for guilt he was G 
distracted by their light and warmth. He held the umbrella over their fc 
heads, his arm around her waist" (p.174). 
Seen in the perspective of Levin's erotic, dissatisfying and hi 
abortive sexual episodes with different women, thisencounterinthe | g 
woods vindicates his deep involvement with Pauline. He had always gi 
sought comfort and succor in nature because he experienced his _ hi 
mother negatively in his childhood, there fore, in his adult life nature ps 


becomes his Surrogate mother. This is one of the reason that he 


establishes contact with his Yin, the feminine component of his psyche, 
in the idyllic setting, 


Surrounded by flowers, trees, leaves, scattered 
sunlight. He "felt himself lifted high and plummeted over violet hills 
towards an unmapped abyss. Through fields of stars he fell in love. 
Love? Levin eventually sighed" (P.188). This reverie of Levinis 
almost surrealistic in symbology for it marks the overcoming of his d 
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ideals, hesitation and ego. He surrenders to nature, to his anima in 
this vision and immediately after this he enters into a rich and tender 
relationship with Pauline, who has become nature personified and 
the Eros aspect of anima for him. 

After their consummation, he reveals to her about his traumatic 
childhood and the humiliation of his past. Like most of Malamud's 
protagonist Levin too has a ‘deficit personality' to use Abraham 
Maslow's term. He has lived a traumatized life because of the void 
created in his psyche by the early death of his parents and this has 
tumed him into an alcoholic and leads a meaning less life. He tells 
Pauline, "I drank, I stank. I was filthy, skin on bone, may be a 
hundred ten pounds. My eyes looked as though they had been 
pissed on. I saw the world in yellow light." (p.175). He tries to 
break away from his sordid sad past but is unable to escape the 
past. He often moums the death of his mother " I was in love with 
an unhappy, embittered woman who had just got rid of me. I 
moumed the loss of her more than:I did them. I was mouming 
myself. I become a drunk, it was the only fate that satisfied me." 
(p.175). Pauline unknowing has donned the role of cathartic facilitator 
for Levin who is releasing his painful and amnesiac memories. 

For all practical purposes he is an orphan and this results in 
his regressive search for the missing key, which he finally seeks and 
finds in Pauline with whom he relates on the anima level and she too 
gives Levin the love, warmth and protection of the mother whom he 
has never experienced. Like every male he too carries with in his 
psyche an archetypal image of woman. Jung defines anima : 


Every man carries with him the eternal image of woman, 
not the image of this or that woman, but a definitive 
feminine image. This image is fundamentally unconscious; 
ahereditary factor or primordial origin engraved in the 
orgiastic system of the man, an imprint or ‘archetype’ 
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of all the ancestral experience of the female, a deposit 
as it were, of all the impression ever made by.woman.... 
Since this image is unconscious, it is always continuously 
projected upon the person of the beloved, and is one 
of the chief reasons for passionate attraction or aversion. 


Pauline becomes his mother imago, the mother in this context 
does not mean the literal mother but beyond for she combines the 
role of mother, daughter, sister and the beloved. Levin and Pauline 
establish the mother son relationship at an unspoiled subliminal level. 
Much before their passionate encounter in the woods she covers 
him with a second blanket on his arrival at Cascadia and later she 
nurses him back to health when he is sick. These manifestations of 
mother anima continue unabated through out the novel. Jung 
observes : 


Over development of the matemal instinct, is identical 
with that well known image of the mother which has 
been glorified in all ages and all the tongues. This is the 
mother love which is one of the most moving and 
Unforgettable memories of our lives, the mysterious 
root of all growth and change; the love that means 
homecoming, shelter, and the long silence from which 
every thing begins and in which everything ends. 


Gradually their relationship becomes transformative, grows 
deeper and profound. In fact, they reach this stage only after 
anchoring themselves in the reality and vicissitudes of the external 
collective. Levin's relationship with Pauline graduates into more 
realistic and functional coagulation. He sees a vision and travels in 
the world of healers, saints and reformers. He becomes the king 
and hermit and "had visions of service to other, the truest of freedom, 
a secret he had unlocked. He lived everywhere. Every country he 


| 
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came to be his own, a matter of understanding history. In Africa he 
grafted hands on the poor. In India he touched the untouchables. In 
America he opened the granaries and feed the slaves" (p.236). This 
vision is altruistic in symbology; he visualizes himself as the new 
Gandhi improving the living conditions and status of the untouchables 
of India. Levin moves forward after experiencing his anima into the 
realm of cosmic love and is leaving behind his erotic cravings. He 
begins to respond with generosity to people around him. He also 
starts treating his students as adults. Levin overcomes all his negative 
feelings for Pauline; he realizes that they were based on deprivation, 
loneliness and alienation of his childhood. He now completely trusts 
her," I have no cause now not to love her" (p.29). Pauline guides 
him, heals his early traumas and inspires him in becoming an activist, 
fighter and her savior. Levin breaks from his old ways that he 
constantly refers to as his fate, shame of his youth and the shame 
of his past. He becomes confident and his past no more bothers 
him. The relationship between Levin and Pauline has dissolved their 
personal and collective blocks through reciprocal participation in 
each others lives. Their Transformative relationship is both sustained 
and nurtured by fostering genuine dialogue and authentic 
communication with each other, the absence of which makes growth 
totally defunct. Psychodyanmically speaking, the actual change in 
their relationship, comes after they reclaim their projection, dissolve 
their imago and achieve integration. Individuals seeking Transformative 
relationship keep exchanging between themselves the twin roles of 
analyst and analysand. In this state commitment becomes a joy and 
psychic engagement a palpable reality. ‘The individuals concerned 
develop an alchemical bonding. 

Finally, when Gerald dissuades Levin to marry her by exposing 
her emotional instability, her frequent ailments and melancholic nature 
to him, he tells him “An older woman than yourself and not 
dependable plus two adopted kids, no choice of yours, no promise 
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of one, and other assorted headaches." (p.310) he does not deter 
and replies, "because I can, you son of a Bitch" (p.310). This brief 
but powerful rebuff shows that Levin has changed and is prepared 
to take on the responsibilities of husband, father, lover, and provider 
and under the influence of his anima Pauline he experiences an 
awareness of the reality of the other person thus he is able to cross 
the boundaries of camal love and commits to family life, married 
Pauline and adopts her children. 
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TRANSLATION THEORIES : AN OVERVIEW 


The word translation is derived from a Latin word 'translatus'. 
The prefix 'tran' means passing something and the stem 'stale' 
means 'cover.' The generic term translation has several implications 
such as alteration, change, conversion, interpretation, paraphrasing, 
rendering, rephrasing, rewording, transcription, transformation and 
transliteration. Translation specifically means translating, rephrasing, 
interpretation, rendering and decoding. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines translation as "an 


| act of turning from one language to another."! New Standard 


Encyclopedia says, "Translation is rendering of meaning, especially 


_ in writing from one language into another." 


| Translation is an art, a science, a craft, a creation. It is a 
| linguistic and cultural activity. It is interlingual. Translation is concemed 
| with the business of meaning. It is an understanding process. It is 
| Teporting, sometimes, an explanation, an analysis. Translation is a 
| Means for acquiring knowledge apart from being oral communication. 
| Translation is a means for understanding the other and 
| Otherness. It is a means for updating knowledge. Translation helps 
| for establishing a link with other languages and literatures. Translation 


| 
| 
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helps for a national and international rapport. Octavia Paz says all 
knowledge is translation. Collingwood says translation is ą 


dislocation. Wilmowitz says translation. Collingwood says translation 
is a dislocation. Wilmowitz says translation 1S a process of, 
signification. Witgunsten Says translation is a mathematical problem 
Heidegger says translation helps for more knowledge. Sujit 
Mukherjee says translation is a discovery. 

Translation is transference of meaning of a text from one 


language into another. Here two languages come into focus. One- 
h a text is translated into another language, 


-the language from whic 
This language is known as Source Language or ST for short. Such 
a text translated is called Source Text or ST. Likewise, the language 


in which the source language text is translated is called Target 
Language or ST. Such text rendered into other language is called 
Target Text. When one translates a text he should have command 
over both the languages. That is to say words should obey his call 
He should have both the sense and feel of language. Besides, he! 
needs to be familiar with socio-cultural matrix. 

Translation should be faithful and idiomatic. Nothing shoult 
be added or omitted. A translator should accord in all parts, eve 
length, with its original. Through his dynamic encounter betwee 
two languages he should follow closely the syntax, cadence g 
sound ofthe other language into his own. He must know translati 
is neither transliteration nor transcreation. It is rather a tight-roP 
waling between two languages. Samuel Butler says, "You must ni 
skin him, stuff him and set him up in a case." | 

Lord Roscommon, Dryden's contemporary insists upon fideli 
in translation : "Your another always will be the best advise? 
when he falls and when he rises, rise."* Alexander Pope say$~ 


5 


i 


Know well each ancient's proper character : 
His fable, subject, scope in every page; 
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Religion, country, genius of the age ...... 
Thence from your judgement, thence 

Your Maxims bring 

And trace the muses upward to their spring.’ 


But it does not mean the process of translation is mechanical, 
exact and artificial. There should be a compromise between the 
original author and the translator. This is to make the original relevant 
and readable. Otherwise the translated work loses its flavour. 
Therefore Benjamin Jovit says, "All translation is a compromise the 
effort to be literal and the effort to be idiomatic." Indeed, to preserve 
the original in reworded version, the process requires translators 
complete involvement in the life and idiom of one's own age. 

There are debates and discussions on the possibility and 
impossibility of translation. Scholars ask whether translation is 
possible. In Shakespeare's play A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
when Quince says, "Bless thee Bottom, bless thee, thou art 
translated," Bottom sharply reacts : " I see the knavery, this is to 
make an ass of me." Bottom's reaction, in a way, sums up the 
popular attitude to the translator, that the translator is a traitor. 
There is a feeling that translation can result into perversion. There 
is a saying that total translation is a myth. The reason for this, 
Ronald Barthes says, "a text has many meanings." Roger Bacon, 
of 12" century, thinks every language is indivisible, unitary and 
single. According to him, journey from one text into another is 
difficult. American linguist Edward Sapir says," No two languages 
are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing the 
same social reality. The worlds in which different societies live are 
distinct worlds not merely the same world with different labels 
attached."? Anatole France adds, "There are perhaps some good 
translations, there are not many faithful ones."”° 

People doubt whether translation is possible. According to 
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them, when we think language is God-given, or something that | 
comes to us by birth, this doubt becomes stronger. Some religious poe 
people think men should not take up translation. For ex, Koranic pov 
translation is not encouraged. But Christian missionaries encourage trar 
it Some people hold the view that translation degenerates the original. mu 
Those people who hold the view translation is impossible, poe 
further the case of poetry translation. Usually a poem is untranslatable | got 
as it is an organic whole in which music and meaning, soundand is tr 
sense, image and metaphor, in fact, all poetic elements are inextricably tran 
combined. There to change the sound pattem is to mutilate the can 
poem. There is an asking can dancer be separated from dance? abst 
Likewise, we can ask can poetry be separated from words ? Robert 
Frost, says, "Poetry is that which is lost in translation.""' Here sets mec 
of meanings for words create problems. So K.R.S. Iyengar says criti 
poetry translation is impossible. get 
Reacting to theorists like Edward Sapir, Noam Chomsky | afa 
thinks there is a universal grammar behind all languages which can text 
help us understand other's language. This he calls Transformative deri 
Generative Grammar. George Steiner thinks "translation is realizable | 
precisely, because those deep-seated universal genetic, historical, lang 
social from which all grammars derive can be located and recognized und 
as operative in every human idiom, however singular or bizarre its, mai 
superficial forms..."!? That means translation is possible. Even poetry, Wor 
translation. Sri Aurobindo is of the opinion that there are two ways | 
for the translation of poetry : "One to keep it strictly to the manner! kno 
and tum of the original, (and) the other is to take its spirit, sense and. and 
imagery and produce them freely so as to suit the new language."” Gre 
Goethe in his letter to Carlyle writes that whatever might be limitations, Cont 
in translation, translation is necessary for understanding the world 
Able translators can do justice to the original and enrich both the “P, 
languages. Accordingly translation the original. The argument that 
translation is not possible stems from the people who are local and | 


narrow-minded. | 
| 
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Poetry translation is difficult because poetry is abstract. A 
poem is a concrete thing. Since it is created by the esemplastic 
power of imagination, it cannot be captured easily. Great poetry 
translators like Dryden, Pope, Shelley, Amold and Tagore have 
much thought over it. According to them, only a poet can translate 
poetry. As we know Tagore translated his poetry Gitanjali and he 
got Noble prize for it. Still the point is that much of Tagore's poetry 
is transcreation. It is transposition in Jacobson's words. Even drama 
translation poses problems. The dialogues, stagecraft, intonation etc. 
cannot be translated easily. As well as certain philosophical and 
abstract concepts cannot be rendered satisfactorily. 

People thinks translation is a secondary activity. It is a 
mechanical work. They say it is not creative. It is not worthy of 
critical attention. It is not of general interest. Some think what we 
get by way of translation is not a real thing, but a pale shadow or 
a faint echo which can give only a rough idea of what the source 
text is like. Belloc says "The art of translation is a subsidiary art and 
derivative.""* Matthew Amold says translation is an inferior activity. 

The act of translation has several beseting problems. First 
language problems then culture problems and then difficulty in 
understanding the text and its meta meanings. The problem of 
maintaining fidelity, avoiding repetitions, using stylistic devices etc., 
worries anybody. 

Once upon a time, translation meant just rendering of 
knowledge without bothering about accuracy, exuberance, content 
and style. So Friedrich Nietzsche says ancient Romans translated 
Greek texts as they wished. Europeans did the same later. This 
continues still. So translators either did a free translation or adapted 
originals to suit their taste. Sometimes they paraphrased or summed 
Up, Or transliterated or transcreated. 

There are many types of translations. Machine or manual 
translation is rather artificial. More familiar translations include titeral 
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(metaphrasing) translation, free translation and transcreation, 


Adaptation is another one. 
1. Literal (metaphrasing) translation has word for word rendering. 
Here exactness is important. 
2. Free translation involves the liberty of translator. This is meant 
for information and exuberance. Here fidelity to the original is less 
important. The aim of translator is less to make an accurate rendering | 
than to make the substance of foreign work thoroughly intelligible to 
the spirit of Target Language. That is to say "the character of the 
translation precedes as much from the mind of the translator as form | 
the mind of the original writer." Free translation was done in medieval 
times. Kind Alfred and poet Chaucer translated Latin works into 
English freely. Malory's Morte d' Arthur is partly a free translation. | 
Here is a tendency to make a foreign work express essentially 
Targe Language spirit. This created an air of authenticity. 
3. Transcreation is another mode where a translator makes use 
of the original for creating something of his own. He adds his own 
and deletes certain things which are not necessary, or relevant. He 
takes liberty with the work. For ex, Tagore made use of transcreation 
when he translated his Gitanjali into English. This is more a creative | 
activity. | 
4. Adaptation is an adjustment of a text according to ones 
tastes. It is called bwdlirization. This is done when the original tex! 
is cumbersome. For ex, Romesh Chunder Dutt bowdlirised the 
Ramayana from 48,000 lines to 4000 lines and the Mahabharal 
from 2,00,000 lines to 8000 lines. Dryden's All for Love iS an 
adaptation of Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. | 
Translation has a long history to speak of. There have bedi 
translations right from the time of Christian era. Scholars like 
Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, Catallus and Pliny considered translatiot 
seriously. They heralded the concepts ‘word for word! and ‘sens! 
for sense.' | 


i 
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Romans translated many Greek works into Latin. Later 
Europeans translated Greek and Latin works into their languages. 
In medieval times Europeans translated eastern knowledge into their 
languages. 

The means of translation was extremely significant until the 
time of renaissance for rendering human knowledge into English. It 
is said the aim of translator was then less to make an accurate 
rendering than to make the substance of foreign work thoroughly 
intelligible to the English spirit; the character of the translation thus 
preceding as much from the mind of the translator as from the mind 
of the original writer. Much translation was done in medieval times. 
King Alfred and poet Chaucer translated/adapted foreign works 
into English freely. Malory's Morte d' Arthur is a translation. Printing, 
Renaissance and the rise of new educated classes expanded 
translation in the 16° century. The first important translation in English 
is Gavin Douglas's Virgil's Aeneid in 1553. Spenser, Chapman, 
Philomon Holland, John Florio, Dryden and Pope were great 
translators. 

The 16 century was marked by a serious theory of 
translation. Etienne Dolet advocated ‘sense for sense’ translation. 
Contemporary idiom and style were used to add immediacy. Martin 
Luther used modern English in translation. Renaissance Europe used 
the art of translation richly. 

The 17" century saw a lot of French texts getting translated 
Abraham Cowley viewed imitation as a branch of translation. John 
Dryden used translation for updating ancient texts. His preface to 
Ovid's Epistles consists of good ideas on the art. 

The 18" century translators held the view that translators 
should think of their contemporary readers when they translate. 
They said that they should convey the authors' spirit and manner in 
anatural way. Friedrich Schleiermacher suggested a separate sub- 
language for translation. Victorians translated valued literalness. 
Arnold translated Homer literally and laughed at. 
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After 1850 translation became a kind of net for hauling in 
exotic writings and its field became very wide. Fitzerald translated 
The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (1859), Richard Burton, Arabian 


` Nights, William Morris, Icelandic Sagas. The vice of the period 
was to make a foreign work express essentially English. This helped | 


them create an air of authenticity - a fault which Matthew Amold 
criticized in his essay "On Translating Homer." 

Tolstoy's works in English translation became extremely 
popular. Ibsen, Proust, Ezra Pound and Kafka's works were brought 
into English in the 20" century. 

The development of communication, the expansion of the 
field of structural linguistics and application of it to the study of 
translation affected significant changes in translation. 


George Steiner divides the history of translation into four , 


divisions. According to him the first division covers Cicero and | 
Horace. This is ancient age. The second division covers Valery, a 
French translator involving hermeneutic methodology. This is 
medieval period. The third division is the late 20" century when 
structural linguistics and communication theories influenced translation. 
The fourth division began in the 1960s with hermeneutic methodology 
being revived again. Hermeneutic methodology is related to the 
process of interpretation. Accordingly there is only one truth in 
interpretation. | 
The Bible played an important role in translation business. t | 
is the most translated work. The Hebrew of Old Testament was | 
translated into English before the Christian era. Christian missionaries 
enhanced the art of translation. St Jerome, John Wycliffe and William | 
Teyndale did Bible translation. Arabs translated many Sanskrit works: | 
William Jones and Max Mueller were great translators. Indeed, itis 


because of translation all the knowledge of the world is available t0 
us today. | 
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There are certain translation theories. The ancient translators 
held the view that translation should be done 'word for word' and 
‘sense for sense.' Cicero, St Jerome and Dryden stood for this. 
Cicero (46BC) said that a translator must care for the meaning of 
the text. Dryden says there exist three types of translations i.e., a. 
metaphrasing(literaral), b. paraphrasing and c. free translation. A 
French writer Atini Dole devised five rules for healthy translation : 
1. The translator should clearly know the author and his work 
while translating. 

2. He should have known his language and the language of the 
work to be translated by him. 

3. | He must conform to the meaning of a sentence instead to the 
series of words in the translation. 

4. His aim should be translating in a simple language, and, 

5. He should achieve a rhythm that smoothes the ear and heart 
of his readers.'® 

This, in fact, sums up translation theories upto the 16" century. 
Lawrence Humphri suggests a middle path. According to hima 
translator must combine the elements of simplicity, scholarship, beauty, 
dedication, sensitivity and boldness. This is an aptitude. Purity and 
propriety may be achieved at the same time. Modem thinkers like 
Herder, Hambolt, and A.W. Schlegal have thought over the issue. 
There was much discussion about language distance in Germany. 
Still the ideal situation is one where translation is like the transfer of 
an employee from one department to another. Unfortunately we do 
not have any book on translation. Books like Aristotle's Poetics or 
Bharat's Dramaturgy do not exist on translation. Hilaire Belloc 
says the translator must render unit by unit, idiom and intention by 
intention. He says "the essence of translating is resurrection of an 
alien thing in a native body.""” He gives moral responsibility to the 
translator but at the same time the liberty to change the text to suit 
the needs of the TL text is curtailed. 
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J.C. Catford, a modern theorist, defines translation as "the ‘ 
replacement of source language text material by equivalent target | 
language material."'’ He considers it a branch of comparative 
linguistics. He introduced the concepts 'Total Translation’ and 
‘Restricted Translation.’ Like Dolet, Catford values meaning in 
translation. He speaks of linguistic translatability and cultural 
translatability. He says when certain words are not understood, 
there will be some ambiguity. Likewise, certain culture-bound words 
create vagueness. Another translation theorist Nida speaks of direct 
and analytical methods in translation. Peter Newmark focuses on 
semantic and communicative translations. He says there are three 
levels of translation-referential, textual and subjective. These theories | 
prove that translatIon needs much original genius to recreate a text | 
l in target language. | 
J Prague school linguists view translation as a linguistic process / 
involving the transfer of a message from SL to TL. Modern translation | 
theorists like Susan Bessnett and Andre Lefevere say that translation | 
has been a major shaping force in the development of world culture, | 
| and no study of comparative literature can take place without any 
regard to translation. Translation theories involve the concept of 
hermeneutics in the 20" century. This is related to the science of | 
interpretation as opposed to commentary. It is about determining | 
meaning. Accordingly there is one linguistic truth but not many as |. 
pluralism says (For ex : deconstruction). i 
There is an effort to understand the art of translation differently | 
in modem times. Russian formulism, linguistics, statistics, structuralism, 
information science etc have influenced human understanding of | 
translation. Logic, semantics and literature have their own impact. In 
fact, translation has become a multi-disciplinary area. Anthropology; 
sociology, philology, poetics, grammar etc are studied for 
understanding translation, 
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l CONTINGENCIES OF IDENTITY : 
A GENDER READING OF MACBETH 


Gender Studies draw inspiration from the works of Foucoult 5 
specially his path breaking book History of Sexuality wherein he | 
argues the importance of discursive practices in the formation of | 
various identities including sexual and gender. Viewed in this way 
sexuality and gender becomes historical and discursive institution 
established in the England of Queen Victoria. The result of this 
argument is that all identities : heterosexual/homosexual, masculine/ 
correspondence between categories of sexuality and anatomy also 
become problematic. The easy and confident interrelationship of 
masculinity with male or man and of femininity to female or woman 
came under scrutiny and found to be contingent, temporary, 
improvisatory and strictly historical. The question was queered by 
the semantic of the words like masculinity and femininity because 
their meaning was discovered to change from one episteme to another | 
and from one culture to another. The psychological traits of \ 
Masculinity and femininity whatever may be their meaning was found f 
to be present both in anatomical male and female. If the categories | 
are further divided on the basis of class and race, the meaning of | 

| 
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femininity and masculinity multiplies to the extent that it is difficult to 
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27 
agree on any stable meaning. In the light of above discussion it 
becomes impossible to see heterosexuality as a natural given. Rather 
heterosexuality now emerges as a culturally determined normative 
sexual behaviour to which all must subscribe in order to be thought 
normal. 

Likewise, opposition between homosexuality and 
heterosexuality and the hierarchical relation between the two came 
to interrogated and found wanting on many counts. Havelock-Ellis 
points out that homosexuality was used in Germany much before 
any body could think of heterosexuality. Much later heterosexuality 
was defined against the backdrop of homosexuality. Secondly 
homosexuality and heterosexuality are not seen as oppositional and 
exclusive terms but forming a continuum Broadly defined 
heterosexuality contains moments of homosexuality, for example, 
when man enjoy each other company after a victory at playground 
or when a child identifies with the parent of same sex. Moreover 
heterosexual male or female may contain both masculinity and 
femininity. 

This variegated and colorful picture is silenced by normative 
discourse about gender and sexuality. The normative discourse 
implicitly assumes that categories like man and woman, masculine 
and feminine, and heterosexual and homosexual are very much stable 
and can be described as such. But Post-structuralism assumes that 
these identifies are not stable; they are very much constructed by 
dominant discourse. If any alignment is discernible between man, 
Woman, feminine, masculine, heterosexual, homosexual, it is not the 
result any natural relation between them. It is the result of enforced 
heterosexuality which comes to be seen a natural given. In fact 
heterosexuality is a contingent and a political choice. Dominaut 
heterosexuality teaches man and woman to behave according to 
reigning gender roles and norms. It stigmatizes any sexual/gender 
behaviour that does not tally with normative heterosexuality. Culture 
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and legal discourses are complicit in privileging some object choices 
and denigrating others. 

Normative male heterosexuality marginalizes and excludes | 
homosexuality just as female heterosexuality marginalizes and excludes 
lesbianism. With research in psychology aggressive heterosexuality 
was found to be anxiety ridden and unsure of itself and a violent | 
denial of the overwhelming reality of diverse and morally neutral 
sexual choices. Heterosexuality is not afraid of only mainstream | 
homosexuality but also of homosociality that it sees only a step 
sway from homosexuality. It is the fear of homosexuality that _ 
motivates the definition of heterosexuality as compulsory and 
normative. An extreme form of argument sees everybody as a potential | 
homosexual whose homosocial desire has been stifled by compulsory | 
heterosexuality. 

Macbeth allows a gender reading by raising basic issue like 
difference between biological sex and social gender, by showing | 
that even biological identity is problematic, by showing that femininity | 
and masculinity flow freely in biological male or female, by highlighting | 
the dangers in normative heterosexuality and by showing that | 
homosociality, if not exactly homosexuality, finally wins over 
heterosexuality. 

In Act Ill sc. iti, Macbeth is in conversion with two murderers | 
who will murder Banquo at the instance of Macbeth. Macbeth _ 
wants to be doubly sure whether the murderers would be able to | 
carry out the murder. Macbeth questions their mascul inity-and thus | 
raises important question about confusion between anatomical sexual | 
identity and psychosocial gender identity. Macbeth says, | 


As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shough, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are clept 
All by the name of dogs : the valu'd file 
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Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle, 
The housekeeper, the hunter, every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike : and so of men 
Now, if you have station in the file, 

Not i' the worst rank of manhood, say it : 


It is important that Macbeth himself opens the play to gendered 


reading by raising issues of gender and anatomical sex. 


The play foregrounds the issue of gender-crossing right from 
the beginning in a pronounced manner by presenting weird sisters 
whose sexual identity is problematic in the eyes of both heterosexual 
Macbeth and non-heterosexual Banquo. Banquo openly admits his 
inability to identify the sexual/gender identity of the witches. in Act 
I, scene iii. ".......you should be women And yet your beards forbid 
me to interpret That you are so." 


In the same Act and sc., Banquo and Macbeth do not use 
any pronoun that can resolve the issue of the sexual identity of 
Witches. Both studiously avoid any expression that may determine 
their identity. To Macbeth witches are "imperfect speakers” and to 
Banquo they are "instruments of darkness". However their identity 
is congealed as female later on in the letter of Macbeth to Lady 
Macbeth where he refers to them as "weird sisters. After this they 
Temain female if not feminine. In Act TIL, scene iv, Macbeth decides 
to visit "the weird sisters." 

Likewise, the gender identity of such major characters as 
Lady Macbeth and Macbeth are problematic. The sverficial reading 
of the text reveals that Lady Macbeth is heterosexual masculine 
female and Macbeth is heterosexual feminine male. Commenting on 
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the psychological personality of Macbeth, Lady Macbe th admits 
her fear because Macbeth's nature 'is too full o' the mile of | 
humankindness." She is very conscious that she is really masculine 
and decides to pour her spirit into this ear. She soliloquises 


Hie thee hither 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All the impedes thee from the golden reound, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid both seem 
To have thee crowned with all. (Act I, sc.v) 


Macbeth's hyperactive imagination, his hesitation in murdering 

Duncan all subscribe to the view that Macbeth is incapable of the 

type of violence that is required of him in Act II. In Act I and Act * 

Il Macbeth is solely led by two agencies : witches and Lady Macbeth | 

- the sexual/gender identity of both the agencies is not resolved up 

to this point in the play. 

Lady Macbeth's masculinity is quite apparent when in Act | 

and Act II she takes control of the plan to murder king Duncan. 

Not relying on Macbeth, she asks him 

sot you shall put 

This night's great business into my dispatch (Act I sc. v) 

She makes foolproof and elaborate murder plan. In the plan, Duncan 

would sleep soundly after ‘his day's hard journey' and ‘his two 

chamberlaine would be wined and dined so thoroughly that 'that 

memory, the warder of the brain/ shall be a fume, and the receipt 

of reason. A limebeck only’ (Act I sc vii) Moreover, in the execution 

of the plan she does not depend exclusively on wine, rather she } 

‘drugged their possets' (Act I sc ii) so heavily that is not very clear | 
~ whether they are alive or dead. In addition to it, she takes out the 
| daggers of the chamberlains and put them ready for Macbeth to use 
| them. Macbeth recognizes the masculinity of Lady Macbeth. 
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Bring forth male children only, 


ie for they undaunted mettle should compose 
lineal Nothing but males. (Act I sc. vii) 
The same gender cross over occurs in Act III Sc. ii where 
Macbeth seeks Lady Macbeth's comforting voice about the danger 
he feels from Banquo. Macbeth admits : O! full of scorpions is my 
mind dear wife; Thou knowest that Banquo and his Fleance lives 
Pat comes the comforting answer form Lady Macbeth But in them 
nature's copy's not eterne 
In Act III sc.iv Macbeth's gender identity is again 
nng problematized with the entry of Banquo's ghost. Macbeth 
the | acknowledges the confusion about the gender identity of his own 
Act * and that of Lady Macbeth 
eth 
‘up| You make me strange 
Even to the disposition that I owe 
ct l When now I think you can behold such sight 
an. And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine are blanched with fear 
i However, the play does not allow a univocal reading on the 
an Issue of gender identity of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. How 
vO | masculinity and femininity circulate freely in these two characters 
at | can be understood by further analysis. For all her masculinity Lady 
pt | Macbeth is not devoid of femininity. The supernatural help she seeks _. 
on | in divesting her ofall femininity shows her fear of her own femininity. 
he ; Lady Macbeth is totally disarmed by her femininity when she could 
ar | not murder Duncan. Had he not resembled My father as he slept. 
e |  Ithaddonet" l 
S| 
| 
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In Act III, sc. iv where Banquo's ghost enters Lady Macbeth 3 


is not so masculine as she appears to Macbeth because Banquo's 
ghost is not visible to anybody except Macbeth. In his admiration 
for Lady Macbeth, Macbeth does not notice that not only Lady 
Macbeth but every other lord could "keep the natural ruby" of his 
cheek. 

Lady Macbeth's attempt to masculanize herself more than the 
masculinity fails to materialize and she pays heavily for such attempt 
by committing suicide. Macbeth, for all femininity freely circulating 
in him, murders Duncan himself and gets Banquo murdered even 
without confiding to Lady Macbeth. In fact the play does not allow d 
any Classification along sexual or gender lines. All sexual/gender 
identity remains contingent, temporary and provisional. 

In heterosexuality, masculinity depends on femininity for 
certification. It is important to note that everybody of some 
consequence acknowledges the masculinity of Macbeth with 
exception of Lady Macbeth. Weird sisters ratify Macbeth's 
masculinity. Here masculinity is understood as more power. Ina 
world that dominated by the cultural postulate of phallus normativity S 

“masculanization means more power. Weird sisters give Macbeth ec 
more dose of masculinity from nobody except Lady Macbeth, the th 
only person in the play he can be heterosexually active. In the whole dk 
of play Lady Macbeth has little patience with Macbeth's celebrated M 
masculinity. When Macbeth tells her in Act I sc. vii that he would ec 
not carry out the plan of murdering Duncan, she categories questions th 
his masculinity. Macbeth tries to establish his masculinity claiming. 
Prithee, peace I dare do all that may became aman: Who dares | M 
do more is more." Lady Macbeth rejoins When you durst do it, \ of 
than you were a man And to be more than what you were, you / m 
would Be so much more than the man" (Act I sc. Vil) | b 


ee 


Macbeth carries out the murder to seek certification of his masculinity | 
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from Lady Macbeth. Even after the murder, Macbeth's masculinity 
is disconfirmed. Lady Macbeth loses her patience with him 


My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so while..... 

ieee Your constancy 

Hath left your unattended (Act II sc. ii) 


In Act M sc. iti, she blunily asks Macbeth, when he blanches 
describes what he sees she simply calls him a woman 


O ! These flaws and starts Imposters to true fears- 
would well become A woman's story at a winter's fire 
Autorized by her grandma 


It is interesting to note that Macbeth seeks Weird Sisters 
after disconfirmation of h masculinity from Lady Macbeth. Weird 
Sisters originally gifted him masculinity. It is Weird Sisters who 
confirm his masculinity by making him independent of woman by 
their prophecy that no woman born can kill Macbeth. Now Macbeth 
does not need any certification of his masculinity from any woman. 
Macbeth in order to celebrate his freedom from feminine female for 
Confirmation of his masculinity, decides to murder Macduffs wife, 
though this murder is not very germane to the despotism of Macbeth. 
Mac ce his freedom from female confirmation for his masculinity, 
he does not come face to face with Lady Macbeth in the rest 

5 Play. After losing her power to confirm or disconfirm Macbeth's 
nee Lady Macbeth becomes redundant, not only for Macbeth 
E, gror Shakespeare, She commits suicide after enacting he 

ninity and exorcising the ghost of her masculinity. 
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In the play all characters that have conversation with female | 
meet unnatural death. Right from Banquo who forces dialogue with 
Weird Sisters to King Duncan who gifts diamond to Lady Macbeth 
for her services as hostess are murdered. Macduff is not shown in 
conversation with Lady Macduff and leaves her to the murdered. 
Moreover he is woman born. 

After exposing the pathology in heterosexuality, the play veen 
into homosocial world of male that is totally divorced from the very 
idea of heterosexual, feminine, and female. Macduff leaves his wif 

7 behind to be murdered by Macbeth thus finds escape from 
pathological world of heterosexuality as depicted in the relationship 
between Lady Macbeth and Macbeth. Since Macduff is not bom 

of a woman, he is totally cut off from the world of woman with the 

death of his wife. Since Macbeth dwells in the world pathologicd ‘ 
heterosexuality, only Macduff who has torn all ties with womanhood, 
can vanquish him. The danger inherent in heterosexuality is foreground 

when Malcolm claims to be voluptuous in order to test the integrity 

of Macduff... 


.....) Dut there's no bottom, none, In my voluptuousness 

.: your wives; your daughters, Your matrons, and your 
maids, could not fill up The cistern of my lust.....(Act 
4, sc. iii) 


And when Macduff shows righteous indignation, Malcolt 
hastily points out his lack of any relationship with women. "I am ye 
“nown to woman....." (Act IV, sc. iii) 
| © “a the play problematizes all univocal readings, Macdul 
‘a from the heterosexual world, is not really divor? 

self. On hearing the murder of his wife ® 

/to shed tears so much unlike man that Malcol 
vith the advice "Dispute it like a man" (Act WV, i 


Mi 
| 
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Pe | iii) Macduff does not accept such dichotomous binary between and 
emak | woman as is implied in the advice of Malcolm. He knows that 

1e with shedding tears is not inconsistent with manly quality though it is so 

lacbeth coded in popular Elizabethan culture. He rightly answers : "I shall 

OWN in do so; But I must also feel it as a man;" (Act IV, Scene iii) It is in 

rdered, the fitness of the plan of the play that stresses the danger of 

heterosexuality and femininity and female, that the redressal should 

ly veen come from personas who have nothing to do with either 

he very heterosexuality or femininity or female. 
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( ATTIA HOSAIN'S SUNLIGHT ON A BROKEN 
COLUMN : A CRITIQUE 
OF MUSLIM WOMEN IN FAMILY AND SOCIETY 


The history of pre-independence Indian writing in English is ( 
also about women's participation in English literature. Many women 
writers have enriched the concept of Indian writing in English. 
However Muslim women writers may not be many and many not 
be as impressive as Kamala Das, Kamala Markandaya, Ruth Prawer 
Jhabvala, Anita Desai and others, they have their own share. Muslim 
women novelists like Attia Hosain and Iqbalunnisa Hussain stand 
apart as pioneers of Indian women's writings. 

As we know Indian men Muslim English writers like Ahmed 
Ali, K.A. Abbas, Aamir Ali and other wrote about several 
sontemporary burning issues such as freedom struggle, Hindu-Muslim 
iot, imperialism and partition. Whereas, Muslim women novelists 
ike Attia Husain and Iqbalunnisa Hussain did not deal with 4 

aried themes as their men counterparts. They depicted rather the | 
aditions of Muslim women in family and society. Women's domestic / 
‘oblems, their relationship with men, purdah and polygamy finda | 
3 ace of pride in their works. 
As to speak of personal life Attia Hosain hails from @ | 
mservative family in Uttar Pradesh. She was born in 1913. Her 
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family was of landlords. She completed her primary education in 
| Urdu and her high-school education in English. Attia Hosain, like 
Iqbalunnissa Hussain understands different problems of society. Their 
writings represent Indian Muslim community and plight of woman. 
Attia Hosain's novel Sunlight on a Broken Column (1961) is a 
masterpiece that deals with Muslim domestic life. 

Mulk Raj Anand, in one of his interviews with Attia Hosain 
says, "There was an echo at the back of my head of suffragettes 
who had gone to jail in the course of women's freedom. Emmeline 
Pankhurst came from a middle class family, Beatrice Webb was an 


heiress and Bertrand Russell's first wife was a well-off American 

ry woman, Miss. Percival Smith. There would have to be in India 

some women from the big houses, who owned large estates. They 

had built up a kind of code of feudal honour, which they broke with 

ish is \ impunity by patronizing countenance in Lucknow, while keeping 

their daughter in Purdah or Semi-Purdah."! In other words, the 

K condition of women internationally was undergoing a great change 
4 a but Indian women were not aware of it. 

Interestingly Mulk Raj Anand was a friend, philosopher and 

a guide to the woman writer Attia Hosain. He was the first man to 

aa identify her literary abilities. He asked her to keep a diary of 

contemporary happenings. She wrote it and she sent her writings to 

a him for an appreciation. Exactly at one point, Mulk Raj Anand 


ven Suggested her certain things, in order to reach a proposed goal. He 
observes, "I suggested her to adopt T.S. Eliot's manner and to 


a eM the Temnants shored against the ruin. I felt if she could write 
‘th as a autobiography, not necessarily for publication, but to fix certain 
r the d ngs, she might see that, beneath all the painful memories, she had 
estic ? eveloped a new kind of personal identity, contained in the family 
nda a but imaginatively free. I asked her to read Iqbal. Then the soul 

| Ould appear like an emanation from the body, ‘like a reed tom 
mê b om the native brook; capable of writing out the various selves 


€ 
ger Cause there was a self to recover." 
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The year 1933 was important in Attia Hosain's life, as there | ! 


emerged a great progressive movement. Not to speak of after’ h 
completing her graduation at Lucknow, she joined Nationalist ü 
Movement and Progressive Writers' Movement. She worked as a 
joumalist, broadcaster, short-story writer, director, organizer, 
playwright and novelist. 
The event of India's partition in 1947 disheartened Attia Hosain 
as she had never anticipated it. She had loved the integrated India 
of Hindus and Muslims. Most of her writings, whether short stories, 
novels, articles, or radio talks deal with cultural differences that 
have emerged out of partition. Attia Hosain has written only one 
novel, Sunlight on a Broken Column in 1961. This is considered 
as both autobiographical and political. | 
Attia Hosain's Sunlight on a Broken Column is an interesting | T 
study about Partition and the position of Muslim women in Indian / ®© 
society. Anita Desai says, 7 
€ 
Attia Hosain's novel and collections of short stories are fa 
the monuments of the past. To read them is as if one ros 
has parted a curtain or opened a door and strayed into ag 
the past. To read them is like wrapping oneself up in Li 
one's mothers wedding sari, lifting the family jewels W 
out of a faded box and admiring their glitter, inhailing A 
| the musky perfume of old silks in a camphor chest.’ he 
| Sunlight on a Broken Column probes into different aspects x 


of Muslim community and feminine psychology. Simultaneously it N 
a study of Indian communalism and politics. The story centers around Fr 
| the feudal Muslim society of Lucknow. Feudalism was a result of 
| aristocracy and class system in medieval India. Though a Progressi f 
| _ Movement was in swing, the emancipation of female class was 4 
forlorn dream. Fifteen-year-old orphan girl called Laila is the central | lf 
character of the novel. She represents rational generations of the | 


ae 


Í 
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1940s and 1950s. She lost her parents when she was young and 
her aunt Abida brought her up. The girl questions the outdated 
traditions and customs of her community. The writer says, 


In the course of development we not only get glimpses 
of the Muslim social world in Laila grows, but also a 
picture of the political development than takes place, 
not from the point of view of political scientists but 
from the point of view of ordinary human beings - both 
Muslims and Hindus who took part in the freedom 
struggle and who saw the dismemberment of the 
country.* 


The novel presents her in four stages; its total time span being 
twenty years. 

When great socio-political upheavals take place outside, the 
heroine is kept within the walls of Zen Ana of an orthodox Muslim 
family. However she is intelligent and candid, she is not respected. 
She is a passive observer of the happenings. She is a witnessing 
agent. Laila's personal feelings and individuality are suppressed. 
Laila has an interest for reading books as the habit opens her a 
world of knowledge. She is saved from the embarrassment when 
Abida insists her to complete graduation. Laila's other cousins taunt 
her that she reads books and talks like them. Not to speak of she 
'San enlightened and compassionate woman. Laila's family has close 
relations with Hindus. Ranjit is one who is a close friend of Laila's 
Srandfather Babajan. Even Laila's ancestors had good rapports with 
Englishmen. For instance, on Englishman Mr. Free Mantle requested 
that he should be buried near the tomb of his friend Sayed 

chammed Husain. 
5‘ Laila's aunt Abida stands for orthodox traditions of Muslim 
e styles. She represents an older generation, whereas Laila stands 
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for the generation of transitional pericd. Whenever Laila questions 

tier aunt, Abida says, "My child, there are certain rules of conduct | 

that must be observed in this world without questions. You have, 
great responsibility. You must never forget the traditions of your 
family, no matter to what outside influence you must be exposed" 
Abida, of course, pleads for Laila's higher education opposing an 
early proposal of marriage. Abida is Laila's guardian, friend and 
philosopher. Laila is Laila only because of Abida's support. Laila 
though she is born and brought up in a conservative family, she 
criticizes government's anti-social moves. Even when she was; 
postgraduate student of Alighar Muslim University, she took an 
active role in students’ organization. 

Laila's life is a many fold struggle, first in herself and then in 
the family. When she was a student of Alighar University, she fell in 
love with Ameer, a History Lecturer. Still she cannot marry him, a | 
there exists class difference. She belongs to an upper class, while 
he belongs to middle one. So Ameer expresses his grief : "I have 
nothing to offer you, nothing but my love. What more do I want? 
Tam poor, I am nobody, nothing. Your people would never approve 
of me."* Laila's kith and kens ask her to honour the tradition. But 
Laila, a progressive girl opines that elders should change according 
to the changing times. 

However, Laila is not against Islam. She believes in the Quran 
thinking that it is a holy book. She also believes that religion is4 
medicine to the soul. 
| The pre-independence Indian English Muslim novelists hav 
| portrayed many good woman characters. But Attia Hosain's Laila 

| is more independent, intelligent and candid a character, She has het 
i own ideas on love, family, society, politics and religion. She dosi 
not fallow others blindly. She thinks and acts according to her cod 
| of conduct. She is multi-faceted and complex character. She‘ 
_febellious being a candid practitioner of modern ideas. She likes? 
simple way of life. It is said, 
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The Narrator-ħeroine Laila serves as a mouthpiece to 
the novelist. She is seen unprejudiced and objective 
throughout the novel. She is portrayed as more of an 
inquisitive observer than an active participant in the 
partition politics. She observes everything from a third 
person point of view with a remarkable detachment. 
She watches the quarrels between father and son across 
the dining table, sees her 'Aashiyana' disintegrated, 
surveys her deserted house, remembers her early days, 
becomes nostalgic and faces the changes brought about 
by the political event. She also sees the scenes of 
abduction, rape, arson, mass violence, mutilation and 
several other atrocities that take place during the hectic 
days of partition. And it is after this observation that 
she criticizes Muslim leaders for their act of causing 
hatred and anger among Indians and then running away 
to Pakistan by betraying their millions of Muslim 
brothers." 


2 
Hamid is another progressive character in the novel. 
He is a foreign-retumed and he is advanced in his outlook. 
He arranges Jahra's marriage with a senior civil officer and 
gives full liberty to Laila to think freely. 


The second and third parts of the novel contain various 
discussions about the ideologies of different political parties. The 
main story of the novel is about a sophisticated joint family living in 
ahouse, called 'Aashiyana.' Sarros Cowasjee points out that Sunlight 
on a Broken Column is "The story of the division of the national 
Movement into the secular nationalists under the Congress banner 
and the communal nationalists under the Muslim League banner." 
The difference of opinions widen when the secular Muslim nationalists 
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remain in Congress, while the communal Muslims oppose it thinking 

that it is a Hindu organization. For instance, the differences between 
the father Hamid and'son Saleem cause a rift. Saleem who represents 
younger generation Muslims observes, "I believe the Congress has 

a strong anti-Muslim element in it, against which the Muslims must 
organize."® As a'student, he has studied Indian History. He is scared 
of Hindus feelings of revenge as the Muslims ruled them for hundreds 
of years. "He feels that they can democratically take revenge." In 
this regards, Congress politics is discussed in the drawing room of 
a sophisticated family. 

The drama of Partition creates a critical and dramatic situation 
in Laila's family, as it offers an opportunity for Indian Muslims to 
migrate to a new land, where they can rule themselves. Several 
boys and girls like Saleem represent modern Indian Muslim 
generation. They like to migrate to Pakistan. But Kemal intends to , 
stay back. The couple Saleem and Nadira who have already decided 
to leave for Pakistan, think, "Muslims who will not migrate will have 
to face suspicion, prejudice and even hatred.""! 

The novel Sunlight on a Broken Column gives a 
comprehensive picture of communal relations between Hindus and 
Muslims. Attia Hosain presents a picture of communal activities 
before and after independence. She observes, "What was however 
true was that the communalists among both the Muslims and Hindus 
had got an upper hand over the secularists." 

| The novel presents identity crisis. There are two irnportant 
| characters, who are in search of their identity. For instance, Laila, 
the heroine, fights for her existence as she feels that she has lost her 
identity in the Muslim orthodoxy. She wants to live her own life, 

setting herself a model for the new generation. Likewise Saleem, f 

i who supports the concept of Pakistan, is in search of an answer fo! 
| his problems. Ameer, Laila's lover is a rationalist and intellectual: 
= Still he is not able to identify himself with India as his motherland 
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een The theme of identity crisis and rootlessness surfaces often. 
ais The post-colonial thinkers compare this novel with V.S. Naipaul's 
; has A House for Mr. Biswas. In fact, both works were published in the 
ne same year 1961. The question of identity, search for social order 
area and cultural issues are some of the things that are common between | 


trent the two. The protagonists of both novels face social unrest and 
cultural conflict. Novy Kapadia observes, 


10 In 

m of The main character Laila and her cousins Asad and 
Saleem, like the Indians of Trinidad in Naipaul's novels, 

ation are alienated, in a rapidly changing world. They are in 

ns to quest of a new identity, a new social role amidst the 

eral tensions and violence of the times. The novel chronicles 

slim { the stages in Laila's life from adolescence to maturity 

ds to ; in the midst of political upheavals. Similarly Mohan 

ided Biswas and his family shift from country to town, from 

have Hindi to English and from a sprawling joint family shift 
from country to town, from Hindi to English and from 

oS a a sprawling joint family system to a nuclear family and 

and independence for one's family. Hence, both novels are 

ities. dealing not just with the history of Mr. Mohan Biswas 

ever or Laila but the movement of cultures. The search for 

ndus order, identity amidst social change is what both Attia 

Hosain and V.S. Naipaul set out to explore.” 

tan 

aila, i Sunlight on a Broken Column is known as an 

her autobiographical novel. A.V. Krishna Rao thinks that it is undoubtedly 

life, an autobiographical novel, because Attia Hosain's characterization 

em, ) of Laila reflects Attia Hosain's life. The reader cannot imagine the 

fot existence of a character like Laila without the novelist providing 

val | details about the contemporary Muslim woman. But Mulk Raj Anand 

and. who has read the novel does not agree with A.V. Krishan Rao. 


Totally Sunlight on a Broken Column is one of the major 
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novels by a minor woman novelist of the period. It is a saga about 

two generations depicting the typical nature of Indian Muslims, which 
after all convey the message of unity and co-existence opposing | 
feudalism and colonialism. It is not only a domestic story of Laila 
The home 'Aashiyana' represents the whole India. The rift in the 
home is a symbolic treatment given to the division of country as 
India and Pakistan. So the novel is both a social document as well 
as a domestic story. Amina Amin points out, 


Attia Hosain is preoccupied with the forces that lead 

to the disintegration of a typical Taluqdar family. I will 

go one step further form Meenakshi and say that Attia 
Hosain is not merely giving us a picture of men and 
manners in a particular period of Indian history, but 

also observing how these men and manners have 
affected the edifice of Babajan's family and brought its Í 
solid structure crumbling down. Moreover, it is not as 

if it is merely the outside forces that have led to this 
disintegration. Forces within the family have also been 
instrumental in breaking it up finally.!* 


Attia Hosain, though she has written only one novel, she has 
undoubtedly given a faithful picture of Indian Muslim society of the 
pre and post-independence period. Critics are of the opinion that 
the artistic and cultural value of Hosain's novel can be better 
understood in comparison with such 'period' novels as Cornelia 
Sorabji's Love and Life Behind the Purdah (1901), Iqbalunnisé 
Hussain's Purdah and Polygamy : Life in an Indian Muslim 
Household (1944), Humayun Kabir's Men and Rivers (1945): 
Zeenath Futehally's Zohra (1951) and Rama Mehta's Inside the 

Haveli (1977). But Mulk Raj Anand Interprets it entirely in ê | 
different way. According to him, the style she has employed in the | 
novel is definitely influenced by the 20th century novel of the west 
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vhich | He says, "I do not think Attia Hosain had any particular English or 
sing American novel before her as a model. But unconsciously her novel 
aila parallels such a narrative as Elizabeth Bowen's book, Bowen's 
nthe Court." Some critics who have read the novel as a novel of 
igs nostalgia have compared it with Virginia Woolf's To The Light 
el House. 
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Tation 
Kamna Lohani 
The Period of Jahangir : 
A Study of Dutch Trade 


One important factor which helped India's trade in Seventeenth 
Century was the arrival of Dutch and English traders. The Indian 
traders welcomed these traders for they helped to break the 
Portuguese monopoly of sea trade and in course of time helped to 
establish a direct link between Indian and European markets. Like 
Portuguese, Dutch and English traders also desired to establish a 
monopoly in trade and to make fortified establishment so that they 
could defy the local rulers. 

In 1602 the "Dutch East India Company" was formed and 
the Dutch states General - the Dutch Parliament gave it a charter 
empowering it to make war, conclude treaties, acquire territories 
and build fortresses. They soon tumed out Portuguese from the 

| Malaya straits and Indonesian islands and in 1623 deferted English 
) attempts to establish themselves there. They also established trading 
depots at Surat, Broach, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Coachin in Kerala, 
Nagpatnam in Madras, Masulipatnam in Andhra Pradesh, Chinsura 
in Bengal, Patna in Bihar and Agra in Uttar Pradesh. In 1658 they 
also conquered Sri Lanka from the Portuguese domination. Hence 
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though the main interest of Dutch laid not in India but in Indonesian 
Islands of Java, Sumatra and Spice Islands, yet they made beginning 


of their trade from India during the period of Jahangir. a 
Despite vehement portuguese opposition Dutch established m 
themselves at Masulipatnam, obtaining a farman from the ruler of In 
Golkunda in 1606. They also established themselves in the spice G 
islands so that by 1610 A.D. they predominated in the spice trade (5 
but they quickly realized that spices could be obtained most easily _ (C 
against Indian textiles. The cloth produced in the Caromandal cout | © 
was most acceptable and also cheapest to carry hence they spread | 
towards south from Masulipatnam to the coremandal coast obtaining | 
Pulicat from the local ruler and making it a base of their operations. | 
During the period of Jahangir, trade was brisk. The Dutch | 
were ousting the Portuguese from the markets of India because they ; 
had greater resources at their command than the Portuguese. 
Dutch did not come in conflict with English because of their 
different sphenes of operation. Dutch worked on the East Coast. 
Their factories being at Pulikat, Masulipatnam and adjoining territoris. © 
There was no friendly feeling between Dutch and English, one wanting Ge 
to drive out the other Dr. John Fryer writes : a 
The first of September only 7 of our 10 ships returned | "Tl 
from Mechlapatan with their wounded men and torn ne 
Hulks who had met the Hollanders and tried their force. | la 
I | etc 
Six days since this a thousand men under Dutch Colours ale 
with a dozen carriages with great brass pieces marched fess 


by out of shot of our leaguers and fixed their standard i teh 
with the moors in fight of St. Thomas.2, | 
| 
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TRADE CENTRES AND DUTCH ACTIVITIES 


Agra - Commerce flourished at Agra in the time of Akbar and also 

in the beginning of the reign of Jahangir. 

Importance of Agra was due to its being - 

(A) Capital of Empire. 

(B) Indigo trade. 

(C) Greatest spice market. 

(D) Situation of the city at the junction of all the roads from 
distant countries. 


All goods must pass this way as from Gujrat, Tatta, 
from Kabul Kandhar or Multan Deccan, from Deccon 
or Burhanpur to those places and the roads carry 
indescribable quantities of merchandise especially cotton 
goods.? 


But as "Francisco Palesert" writes "Since this King (Jahangir) 
devoted his life to enjoyment, violence has taken place of justice, 
Govemors have drained the people dry, consequently the country 
1S impoverished’. 

Only industry of importance in Agra was carpet manufacturing. 
“Though the city was full of artisan in great number who can imitate 
nearly whatever they see but design nothing by themselves". 
Lahore-was important for overland trade with Kabul, Kandhar Persia 
tc. River Ravi (which flows part tlie city of Thatta (Sind) carried 
large trade in shallow drought vessels. Lahore was famous for its 
“TPet manufacturers. But it was losing its early importance under 
Jahangir. Trade of Lahore this time may be called dead for exports 
Were limited to the requirements of Persia and Turkey because the 
Profit could not stand the great cost of overland transit. 
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Palseart writes that Agra exports to Lahore most of the spices | 
which we sell here (for the local consumption is very small when the | 
king is not here or there is not camp) also all kinds of white cotton | bo 
goods ivory, quick silver, vermillon, turbans and dougs. 

Multan-was the capital of Lahore and commanded the route, of 
to Persia which wants by way of Qandhar. Its most important | 
products were sugar, opium, cotton goods, sulfer and best camels, the 

Thatta-was the capital of Sind. It had a very important port i 
named "Lahri Bandar" where all large vessels anchored. It wasa ee 
good hinterland. It declined after the fall of Ormuz‘. Important | p, 
manufactures of this place were cotton goods, silk, ivory and ebony. h 

Satgaon-was an important part in the east. Various agricultura | in] 
products of Bengal and its textiles products were sent out from pla 
Satgaon. 

Bengal - Agricultural wealth of Bengal was very great. In fact 
Jahangir had no idea of mineral wealth that was so great, of Bengal. | for 
But trade in agricultural was flourishing. "Rice is exported toall | the 
parts of India as well as to Goa, Malabar, Sumatra, Moluccas and | dur 
Sunda’”. inv 

Patna - yielded annually 1000 to 2000 mounds of silk which maj 
was sent to Gujrat and Agra. "Formerly English had a factory at | fro 
Patna but owing to heave losses trade was discountinued". Probably my 
influenced by British setback in Patna trade, Dutch did not try thet | am 
fate in Patna trade. | 

Burhanpur - It was an important gateway for Deccan, situated | exp 
on the way from Surat to Agra. English had a regular factory a | _ teig 
Burhanpur for sale of woolen clothes, lead, tin, satin, velvety ete: | "Mi 

In case some improvement in administration should follow the ' lanc 

death of present king, it would be necessary to have a factory fol ¢ emp 
sale of such goods of others". 

It seems, Dutch also wanted to open their factory at Burhanpu | 

but because of prevailing maladministration out there they Wet 
avoiding It 
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aan 
pices ; Surat - was the Chief seaport belonging to Jahangir. All 
n the | goods of both imports and exports must be shipped and landed by 
ton oat. Since Portuguese had lost Ormuz, the trade of Surat merchants 
y with Persia had been carried at freight by English ships and those 
oute, | of Dutch. Practically none of the goods that Dutch carried on freight 
Ttant could complete with what they sent themselves to Persia. So that 
nels, the traffic was a great benefit to merchants of Surat without causing 
port injury to Dutch and the freight covered the expenses of the Company's 
vasa ships. Some merchants who had small vessels sent them along with 


rant Dutch ships laden with cotton, rice and other goods. The reason 
aa why our chief factory is located in Surat is that ships must be 
| unloaded and left there and the goods forwarded thence to the 


| places where they are wanted”. 
\ There was nothing to be bought in Surat apart from a few 


E baftas'! which were woven at Nausari and Rander'!. Dutch were 
a | forced to purchase baftas, candekins, chelas etc. in retail because 


E a had not the money to buy the same in Broach or Ahmedabad 
nos unng Tg, unless in order to do so they would have to be constantly 
am ee in debts for loans carrying interest. The "banias" were 
va | X ing a large profit and had raised the monthly rate of interest 
| tom 1 to 1% percent if loans were taken yearly and they raised it 
much higher at the later stage. The amount of loss on interest was 

| < matter of great importance. 
ae Peo duties there were 3% percent on all imports and 
fei | eh cea and 2% on money either gold or silver. During the 
T "Mir Jah P were collected for the King by Govemor 
e | ie an Quli Beg" but formerly they were assigned to various 
as salary which was definitely a loss of net income to the 

‘mperor, 

Broach - 20 Kos lan-ward from Surat, the town's trade 
a ce Weaving industry and produced best South Java. Dutch 
establish a factory there but people of the area were 


S 
S 
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ASI 
mostly poor artisans and tolls were levied there on goods whethe, T 
brought there for consumption or merely in transit, the rate being | Fa | 
1% percent. "It would therefore be an excellent thing if we could | 
contact for this toll or obtain an exemption from the King"!2, ; 
Cambay - Its trade declined considerably. Formerly in Cambay i, 
"Kafilas"? used to come every year but decline of portuguese trade 
affected Cambay a great deal. "Cambay is celebrated for manufactur x 
of agates, cornelians and other stones. Cornelian comes from ming a 
in the vicinity of Ratanpur in the native state of Rajgupta, Rew dug 
seat Itw 
Kashmir - It yielded nothing for Snort to Agra except Saffron. DA 
The goods sent from Agra in turn were cotton cloth yarn for local, acl 
consumption paper and opium. Kashmir was basically a pleasure a 3 
resort for Jahangir and his nobles. | 
Indigo Trade - Bayana 15 indigo was most famous and besl, 
in quality. Bayana or modern Biana had 3 crops of indigo. Fin! far 


year's cutting of the crop was called "Nauti". Cutting in second yea Earl 
‘was "Zarhi" while final cutting was "Katel". Zarhi indigo was superio 


in quality to others both. Dutch bought indigo from Bayana which E 
was 30 Rs. per mound while indigo of Mewat, "Koli and Gorsa™! Was 
was 20 Rs. per mound. Hindu and Moslem merchants had beet Rap 
living for years at Ghanowa, (Chief area of indigo production! 

Bayana) and were involved in indigo trade. They usually ma deve 


advances against indigo, some months before hand binding the deb! Mion 
to sell indigo to no one else. Hence it was very difficult for Dutt! fort 
to buy indigo to no one else. Hence it was very difficult for Duté) Moll 
to buy indigo of better quality in cheaper prices. It could be mad in In 
possible only if one or two experienced men could be sent in Bata 
end of August or the beginning of September to Ghanowal7® 
adjoining village and should have bought whatever was really go! Ahn 
However, in Bayana proper, the rich and substantial mercha Was 
like "Mirza Sadiq"!? and "Ghazi Fazil" who sow most of indig" Sold: 
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usually sold it to Dutch merchants. Since the quality was superior 
the price was one rupee more than the rate of Ghanowa. 

Drug Trade - Borax, Spikenard and Sat ammoniac were 
items of Dutch E.I.C.'s regular trade. Borax was found in Eastern 
Mountains (probably Tibet) in the dominion of a very powerful king 
named "Raja Bikram". "Taklakot" was the place where Borax was 
found in abundance, it occurred in a river which flowed through the 
eastern mountains into a great lake called "Mansarover". Borax was 
dug twice a year and supply was sufficient to supply whole world. 
It was sold at a low price of 4 to 5 Rs. per mound. It was brought 
to Agra in bales packed in sheepskin and there the Dutch merchants 
packed it in bladders which were filled with bitter oil to prevent 
deterioration from long keeping or from the natural qualities. 

"Spikenard" was not sown but grew wild in mountains. It was 
considered a valuable drug for stiffened limbs. "Sal ammoniac" was 
found at Thaneshwar. The usual price was 7 to 7% Rs. per mound. 
Earlier Dutch used to purchase it but later they ceased due to no 
Profit. "Saltpeter" was found in many places near Agra. It was 
formerly cheap and was in small demand but later on its demand 
Was increased by Dutch and English hence the old price of 1’ Rs. 
for a mound was raised upto 2 or 2%Rs. and raised stadily. 

_ Spice Trade - The principal resources of the Dutch before 
development of their lucrative trade with China and Japan was their 
monopoly of cloves, mace and nutmegs. The chief Indian market 
for these spices laid in Northem India. "Dutch have Batavia and 
Molluccos from where Nutmegs worth more alone than all we have 
in India, they being as. powerful for men, Riches and Shipping in 
Batavia as in Europe". 

Dutch sphere of influence was spice trade. In Golkunda and 
wenedagar people were poor and their consumption of spices 
a little and is sufficient for trade. On the other hand Mughal 

ers ate spiced food very readily and consequently their 
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consumption was proportionately greater. Some wealthy banias of \ 
Agra maintained agents in Golkunda with two objects in particular Í 
to buy diamonds and spices which their people in Masulipatnam | 
sent to Dutch to Agra. Surat was supplied with 25,000 ib of clove 
annually and Dutch wanted to increase their profit by raising the | 
quantity to 50,000 ib with increase of nutmeg and mace and reducing 
supplies to coromandial court by the same amount. Palseart writes n 
What I want to urge is that our employers should send of-e 
to the coromandal only so much spice as is consumed 
locally in the camatic, Golkunda and the vicin-ity, and i, 
amount which I conjecture to be less than 200 mounds 
or 10,000 ib of cloves and as much nutmeg with 6 Ie 
sockels of mace.” | i 
Pelsaert's point was that they should make the best ofitby, 5. 
sending adequates supplies direct to their own factories in that region! 6. 
instead of selling large quantities on the East Court which were. 
brought to Agra by Indian merchants. 

Dutch supply of cloves to Agra was large but consumption | = 
was required to be encouraged. For this purpose Dutch merchants | 
had to reduce the prices from 100 or 80 Rs.? as were during | aris 
Portuguese and the whole quantity because the low prices induced ‘Or 
everyone to buy and in villages, the women and children were | wi i 
necklaces made of cloves. l 

Dutch had not a large supply of silver and Gold at their í ther 
disposal like Portuguese hence Dutch merchants made some ther 

- proposals to solve the problem. Pelsaert writes : | Mart 
i iny 

We import Silver in large quantities, manufactured by / the- 

us into articles which are here in common use. Provided | 

the workmanship is good, half the silver might be paid | and 


for manufacture, which would give ample payment for 
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E ) Dutch work, or in any case manufactured goods would 
3 a | yield quite as much profit as reals or the Holland dollers 
p and could meet the taste of the nobles everywhere 
N | without loss to us.” 
g the | 
pe It would be well therefore for'the first trial to manufacture 
vrites ; ‘ 
such goods as the following to the value of 8,000 to 10,000 reals- 
of-eight and to the same amount in gold. 
1. Feet for Katels or bedsteads, hollow and as light as possible 
but artistically wrought. 
| 2. Aftabs or ewers used by Moslems for washing the hands. 
| 3. Betel boxes. 
| 4. Fan handles. 
itty, 5. Handles for fly switches. 
gin 6. Dishes and cups with covers”. 
were | 
| Most of these goods could be sold in the place or the military 
Ta camp to the good profit, honour and reputation of the company by 
ants 2 gent familiar with the language and customs of the country, who 
and could at the same time prevent all the occasional difficulties which 


edl arise wherever trade is attempted from the improper procedure due 
to the insatiable greed of the governor and this could be done 
l without increasing expen-diture. 
heir Dutch had a monopoly of cloves, mace and nutmegs. As 
there was a great demand of spices in Norther India so by selling 
them the Dutch were able to purchase Indian goods. From "Admiral 
Matedieff's Report"® we get a first glimpse of their trading in 1607 
in which he made an attempt to study Asiatic trade of Dutch from 
ihe following stand points - 
(1) Paper (2) Other Spices (3) Gujrat (4) Coromandal (5) China 
Japan. i 
He was against developing the Gujrat trade and wanted to 
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develop and participate in the coromandal trade for the commodities | 
of this coart were much in demand in the Far East whence Gold an 
Silver could be obtained in a triangular trade. That is how the Dutch 
and English obtained gold and silver later on. In Japan there wa. 
no great demand for European and Indian goods, but there wasa 
great demand for raw silk, hides and skins as Japan was and Still 
today is extremely poor in cattle. These goods could be had in Siam 
where Indian cotton goods were in demand. As Japan was the only 
country in the East which freely allowed the export of silver so 
Indo-Japanese trade via Siam and Indo-China was an absolute 
necessity for the Dutch who were restricted in their business deals 
in India by the shortage of silver. So Indian cotton goods were sent | 
to Siam and Indo-China. Hides obtained from Siam and raw silk | 
from Indo-China were sent to Japan where they were exchanged \ 
for silver. This silver was inverted in Indian goods which were sent | 
out to Europe. | 


Y 


The following Dutch invoice of | 
the "Naerden" from Masulipatnam, October 1621 gives us an idea | 


of the commodities the Dutch in India were then interested in: 

Goods | Quantities Value in 
Guildens | 
Papper About 156,000 Ib(avoir) 36457 | 
Saltpetre About 47,500 1b (avoir) 2,964 | 
Saltpetre (refined) About 8,700 1b (avoir) 1,170 | 
Diamonds : 1,326 | 
Borax About 650 1b (avoir) Fe 
Yan About 5,400 1b (avoir) 2390 $ 
Guinee Cloth About 65,000 Yards 11918 ( 
Mooreas (Superior Calico) About 900 pieces 3154 | 
H 
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Betilles(Muslins from Deccan) About 100 Pieces (1200 yds) 1,200 


60,754 
Miscellaneous charges and some small errors 2,000 
Value of Cargo 62,754 


"From Akbar to Aurangzeb" by Moreland, 319. 


Hence Jahangir, an ease loving monarch in whose hands was 
placed the destiny of men of his empire. It was no wonder that the 
people of his empire were grooming under the weight of hardships. 
The irresponsible and corrupt administration gave the opportunity to 
Europeans and trade of the empire passed into the hands of 
foreigners. Of Course the Dutch flourished their trade during the 
reign of Jahangir. They were successful in establishing their factories 
at the important places in India. They tried to monopolies in spice 
trade and were successful in their attempts to a large extent along 
with Indigo trade. The Dutch started their trade from India and 
finally established themselves in South East Asia. Hence the reign of 
Jahangir and land of India were good men for Hollanders to set 
them up in the most competitive field of trade and commerce both 
in India and S.E. Asia. 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Ashok Kumar 


M.K. GANDHI : 
THE STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH : 
A PSYCHO - SOCIALISTIC DOCUMENT 


Autobiography is a narrative which seeks, consciously and 
artistically, to record the actions and recreates the personality of an 
individual life. The great autobiographies of the world are those 
which have presented their subjects as they were, but not which 
have gone beyond the mere collecting of facts to the creation of a 
living portrait. 

Gandhi's autobiography is of perennial interest - partly because 


itreveals an interesting personality but primarily because its subject- 


matter is human nature-the Mahatma. Hence it as an art legitimately 
deal with individual life, no matter how humble, provided itis made 
the vehicle for a penetrating analysis of human passions and motives. 
Itis areal Picture of the man, his intellect and milieu. It gives a 
Perfect picture of the development of both the external and the inner 
life of its subject, 
Gandhi, has enumerated a number of qualities which the ideal 
oe oerapher ought to possess, they are : quick observation, a 
“entive memory, and a love of psycho-analysis. As more and 
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more has been discovered about mental function, that Knowledge | 
has been employed to an increasing number of f human problems. 
Psychology has had a profound effect upon the intellectual climate 
of the age, more profound perhaps than any of the currents of 
modem thought. Because of the influence of theories of psychology, al 
rapid developments have occurred in autobiographical writings. The ju 


various literary experiments in this genre of literature have been h 
made. The psychological movements in literature begin with a it 
succession of autobiographical writings. The reader is presented lc 
with a series of pictures portraying the successive stages of the a 
mental as well as physical developments. E 
It is difficult to put everything that occurs in a life-time to is 
reveal the moments of experience in all its richness and variety, | ER 
because increasingly the ideal of the autobiographer. As Gandhi | oi 
himself writes: ee 
l 
It is not my purpose to attempt a real autobiography. E 
I simply want to tell the story of my numerous sc 
experiments with truth, and as my life consists of nothing | of 
but those experiments, it is true that the story will take | S 
the shape of an autobiography. But I shall not mind, if pr 
every page of it speaks only of my experiments. I cc 
believe, or at any rate flatter myself with the belief, that th 

a connected account of all these experiments will not 
be without benefit to the reader. My experiments in the lif 
political field are now known, not only in India, but to l X 
a certain extent to the 'civilized' world...... But I should o N 
certainly like to narrate my experiments in the spiritual keon 
field which are known only to myself, and from which í E 
Ihave derived such power as I possess for working in | on 
the political field. If the experiments are really spiritual, | F 

| 


then there can be no room for self-praise. The more I 
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reflect and look back on the past the more vividly do 
I feel my limitations (IX, X).! 


Moreover - this brings us to the next phase - not only are 
autobiographer's actions, there are also his thoughts. If there is 
justification for a realism which records with precision exactly what 
he is thinking. Inevitably, then, the autobiography is found to concem 
itself increasingly with the contents of autobiographer's mind and 
long passages are devoted to the psychological minutiae of reverie 
and day-dream. Here again, the development take place in 
accordance with a deliberate policy. The active life, it is pointed out, 
is not the only life, it is not even the most important. What really 
matters is the inner life of thought and feeling. The literary expressions 
of views of the unconscious have been a source of satisfaction to 
many well-behaved peoples, and have compensated them for the 
quiet dullness of their lives. Thus they censure modem society for 
its hypocrisy, emphasis the force of the primitive instincts which 
society seeks to ignore, and represent people as swayed at moments 
of crisis by those very forces whose existence at the bidding of 
society they have denied. Gandhiji inaugurates a new retum to the 
primitive, he extols the natural man and derides the system of social 
Conventions which seeks to turn into an artificial one on the ground 
that it lowers vitality and is inimical to instinctive happiness. 

Autobiography is the presentation of the contemporary social 
life also. The quality of an autobiography is intimately connected 
with the quality of the life that it reflects. It is always a reflection of 
life which presupposes a social background. It always expresses 
the thoughts and sentiments of human mind which are closely 
connected with and conditioned by the age. The influence of the age 
on the human mind is due to the fact that the latter is constantly 
Influenced by the spirit of the age and reacts to it vividly and 
vigorously, 
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Autobiography studied as a reflection of the spirit of the age par 
creates a new spirit. With its help, we travel into the minds ofthe | Bu 
other races and the minds of the other epoch. Thus it becomesq | mis 
sort of sociological approach, a supplementary and commentary on bet 
history. Once we are steeped in the spirit of a by-gone age, we are firs 
able to enjoy even archaic books which otherwise would not appeal 
to us. 

It is an admitted fact that an autobiography reflects the spirit 
ofits times. It constructs a very useful piece of valuable material for 
sociologists and the historians. The essence of an autobiography lies | 
in the individual approach of the autobiographer, his personality 
which will dominate over other influences. Gandhi's The Story of | 
My Experiments With Truth is a great challenge to the age of 
cynicism, and satirical literature. This mighty book reveals the time- | 
sprits of its age very candidly. He is representative writer of the 20° | 
century. His masterpiece The Story of My Experiments With Truth, | 
reveals the political, and social conditions of the contemporary age. Mus 
It has true colour and aroma of the 20th century India. 


: per š | estal 

Gandhi's supreme experimentation in society was Satyagraha. | bece 

€ 

Satyagraha, took the form a popular movement involving various | TES 
social groups. Among the social issues, the most sensitive question fre 


was Hindu Muslim relations. Gandhiji in his autobiography writes: | Indi: 


Thad realized early enough in South Africa that there | h 
was no genuine friendship between the Hindus and the | tee 
Musalmans........ But my South African experience had | ee 
convinced me that it would be on the question of Hindu- a 


Muslim unity that my Ahimsa would be put to its | 
severest test, and that the question presented the widest : had 
field for my experiments in Ahimsa (368). | ; 


Gandhiji did not represent Hindu or Muslim India, he { 
represented it totally. In South Africa various social groups Wer? God, 
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participating in Satyagraha. Muslims were an important constituent. 
But he did not enjoy the full trust of the Muslims. In India that 
mistrust led to the formation of the Muslim League in 1906. Suspicion 
between Hindus and Muslims became clear in the first speech of the 
first President of the Muslim League. He said : 

The Musalmans are only a fifth in number as compared 

with the total population of the country, and it is manifest 

that if at any remote period the British government 

ceases to exist in India, then the rule of India would 

pass into the hands of that community which is nearly 

for times as large as ourselves. Now, gentlemen, let 

each of you consider what will be your condition if 

such a situation is created in India. Then, our life, our 

property, our honour, and our faith will all be in great 

danger.” 


This suspicion could not be removed even today in the Hindu- 
Muslim relations. For Gandhi, removal of this suspicion and 
establishment of true friendship became the ultimate task. Finally, he 
became the victim of that suspicion. In South Africa the mistrust 
Was not insurmountable. There common interest was the cementing 
force. Since the inception, Satyagraha became a powerful force in 
India. It was initiated in Champaran in Bihar in 1917 and became 
an historical even in which struggle was proved morally correct and 
People for the first time were sensitised to moral aspects of the 
Stuggles. Before it people never thought that conflict could be taken 
toa morally higher level’. Moral forces made the people bold to 
face political authority, 

In India Champaran was a testing ground. In Gandhi's life it 

an enormous political and social significance. Its contribution to 

hi dhi's personal popularity was also great. That is why paying the 
Ighest tribute to this mission he writes : I was face to face with 
Ahimsa, and Truth" (344). He did not feel such an experience 
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for a second time in his life. Champaran was a movement of the | 
peasants against indigo planters. Here both Hindus and Muslims / 
participated at large courageously. For the first name people's force 
opposed the enthroned authority. From Champaran the charismatic 
power of Gandhi began to grow. At the same time, he showed his 
capacity to build organisations. Movement and organization were 
excellently combined to give Satyagraha a lingering value. th 
Almost at the time of Ahmedabad Textile Mill worker's strik, | m 
the Kheda Satyagraha began. Textile strike was a conflict with be 


Indian mill owners. It was a Satyagraha for economic as well as H 
social justice. It was also an attempt to get redressive justice in of 
social and economic field. In both the cases he build movements on ir 
socio-economic issues. All the three movements were localised social th; 


movements. Through these movements Satyagraha gained legitimacy | cl 
as a political and social weapon. For the first time he tried to apply 
Satyagraha on national level against Rowlatt Bills which suspended! Sa 
all civil liberties and all legal due process in India in 1919. Tomake! ne 
it successful, he made a separate organization called Satyagraha | Tc 
Sabha. Gandhiji and others were thinking and planning how the ob 
movement of civil-disobedience could be launched. At last, he thought so 


a9 


of hartal. He writes : to 
. . . . . | Tel 
While these agitations were still going on, news was Ce 


received that Rowlatt Bill had been published as an 
Act. That night I fell asleep while thinking over the 
question. Towards the small hours of the moming I | by 
woke up some what earlier than usual. I was still in 
that twilight condition between sleep and consciousness | 
when suddenly the idea broke upon me - It wasasif A ya 


in a dream. ooN 
: ie | In 
The idea came to me last night in a dream that we | 4 


should call upto the country to observe a general hartal. 
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the } Satyagraha is a process of self-purification, and ours is 
ims | asacred fight, and it seems to me to be in the fitness 
Tt that if should be commenced with an act of self- 
m | purification (382-383). 
is 
vere It appears that some divine power gave him the message, 


thought he did not spell it out. But Gandhi soon failed to keep this 
‘ike, movement under his control. His weakness became obvious. Violence 
vith became widespread and tended to became more and more intense. 
Il as He represented a distinct force in favour of the reformist proposals 
e in of Mantagu at Amritsar Congress. At that time Khilafat became an 
son important issue of agitation on the part of the Muslims. He thought 
cil that the Khilafat issue is a historic opportunity to bring the Muslims 
nay closer to the Hindus. So he wanted to start nation wide Satyagraha 
ply } again. This time he got to his side most of the Muslim leaders. 
ded! Satyagraha went on and gradually Gandhi's popularity reached a 
ake} new height. But most of the Muslims did no believe in nonviolence. 
raha To get Gandhi's support they agreed to be nonviolent. Judith M Brown 
‘the observed that Muslims aligned with Gandhi"....only for limited time, 
ugh so long as the alliance seemed beneficial and never as total converts 
| tononviolence.* Due to that reason Khilafat movement did not 
Temain nonviolent for long. It got solid support in the Nagpur 
Congress. But soon every thing took a chaotic shape. Finally, he 
Was compelled to call off the movement in February 1922. There 
Was a serious breach of trust between Hindus and Muslims, followed 

| by unprecedented communal riots. 
! Thus, he was fighting a lonely battle at that time. To him, the 
| values, on which free India was to stand, were not hypothetical 
A ae built after the concept of socialism, communism, and anything 
€ them. His values were ingrained in Indian society. His image of 
India was an image of ideal village, idyllic, honest and unpretentious, 
his own image could fit in with that society. His image of India did 
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not emerge out of urban stereotypes. In spite of all the atmosphere } 
of heroism and noble ideals, the Gandhian age could not Produce | 
another Gandhi. The original, mysterious and incommunicable | 
elements of personal genius of Gandhi made him the autobiographer | 
for all ages and climes. It is this factor which gives an abiding and | 
universal appeal to the autobiography of the man of the millennium. 
In short, an autobiography is not the only medium in which | 
the psychology and society are reflected simultaneously. Reli gion, | 
Philosophy, and Politics are also the effective media. But none of | 
these is as effective as autobiography, which so easily reaches the | 
heart of men: | 
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| ALIENATION AND FULFILMENT : 
| A STUDY OF GIRISH KARNAD'S HAYA VADANA 
j io Alienation has been used and defined in as many ways, as the 
š thinkers and psychologists, and the critics have changed it for 
| gan of meaning and its treatment in life. It could be defined 
a id 4 State of man's incompatibility with his milieu, the polarization 
Al a re A and nature and his disintegration of man's dream by. 
| ve E © pressure, oppression and restriction." Alienation can also 
i understood as a result of the feeling, "that one's destiny is not 


unde ' x 7 

ae gon S control, but is determined by external agents of fate, 
w. T institutional estrangement."? Alienation can also be solved 
| > Ihe lack of comprehensibility or consistent meaning in any 


domai o 
Eo of action"? Freud and Karl Marx take it as an off-shoot of 


es sp 7 ; 
ane Tangement, believing that one is always alone, "and that in 


Way or another individual is out of touch with himself. 
` inhis ree of alienation as put forth by Norman. D.Brown, 
self ec aaa Dea me iS that Apollo and Dionysus stand for 
in Dionysian and selfunification respectively. Once man was happy 
his effort to "ee but he lost it in the process of civilization and in 
Prove to himself, superior to all things in Nature. And 
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his mind started working independent of his body. This led to th) 
emergence of Apollonian ego where the feelings of his mind do py, ats 
spread in his body and where sensations of his body do not reah wishes 
his mind. This makes his life and personality incomplete, thus leadiy to see 
to'alienation'. Then he tries to overcome this incompleteness in hi Hayav 
own way, but he cannot, and thus feels frustrated and alienate; 
Hayavadana brings forth, this state of mankind very effective} yery € 
Karnad exploits yakshagana, the folk theatre of Karnataka, vey hands. 
cleverly to bring out this theme. Two f 
The play starts with a ceremonial prayer to lord Ganesh suffer 
Bhagavata sings the hymn to Him and is surprised, that how th times, | 
God, who is Himself an image of incompleteness, can makew Padmi 


complete He holds : | Witho 
\ be exc 

An elephant's head on human body, a broken tusk, ; that if 

and cracked belly-whichever way you look athimhe | head i 


seems the embodiment of imperfection, of | Them 
incompleteness. How indeed can fanthom the mystery | 


| moves 
of this very Vakratunda. Mahakaya with his crooked with h 
face and distorted body, is lord and master of success wants 

and perfection ? (5) i 


Thus the invocation hints at the theme of the play. As Bhagat Judgen 
is about to start his story, Hayavadana, a man's body with hom body o 
head enters on the stage, an example of total alienation petwe! Ne For 
mind and body. Hayavadana, in order to overcome this alienati for her 
and acquire completeness in any way, has been running from% l 
comer to another, from 


A) rA a 


Kedamath - not only those but the Dargah of Khwaja 
Yusuf Baba, the Grotto to our Virgin Mary - I, ve tried 
them all, magician, mendicants, maharishis, fakirs, saints 
and sadhus. (9) 
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toth} But what did he have ? Nothing. All were his vain attempt to 
lo ng! acquire completeness. He is then advised by Bhagawata, with good 
Tead wishes that he may become successful in his search for completeness, 
ady to seek blessings of goddess Kali on Mount Chitrakoot. As 
in hi Hayavadana leaves the stage, the story proceeds further. 
nated, Devadutta, a Brahmin, with brilliant mind, a poet and scholar, 
vel) yery delicate in his physique and Kapila, a blacksmith with a 
> Vel) handsome body but weak mind are - " One mind, one heart" (2). 
Two friends dependent on each other for what one lacks. Both 
nesha. suffer from self alienation. Devadattta has fallen in love for fifteen 
Dw thi times, but sixteenth time it is something which took him a long way. 
ake: Padmini, no less than Urvashi, Meneka or Induwati is the target. 

| ‘Without her Devadutta's poetry won't live and Shakuntalam won't 

\, be excelled, as he says. In a passionate tone when Devadutta swears 

| that if he did not have Padmini as his wife, he would sacrifice his 

| head to lord Rudra and arms to Goodess Kali, Kapila is alarmed. 

| The matter seemed to be serious and for sake of his friend Kapila 

_ Moves on to persuade Padmini, on meeting her and in discussions 

| with her Kapila felt that Devadutta is not the sort of person she 

| Wants, but a man of steel will be suited to her. 

____ Devadutta and Padmini got married and very soon Kapila's 
gat Judgement proved to be right. Padmini was fascinated by manly 
post body of Kapila. In their joumey to Ujjain, when Padmini asked for 
twee the Fortunate lady's Flower-Kapila at once got up to bring flowers 
patiti for her and left Padmini wondering. 


How he climbs - like an ape. Before I could even say 
L Yes’, he had taken off his shirt pulled his dhoti up and 
swung up the branch. And what an ethereal shape ! 
Such a broad back-like an ocean with muscles rippling 
across it. No woman could resist him (25) 


IP 
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Confesses, Padmini to herself. Devadutta also realizes tl Ka 
fact and gets jealous. He soon goes to Kali temple and chops of we 
his head before the Goddess. Kapila, in search of his friendaly on 
reaches the temple and on seeing Devadutta's; dead body ge, afi 
scared and the best way to defend himself by cutting of his deal Pa 
Padmini, in search of them reaches the temple and is overwhelm an 
with grief, cries and moans before Goddess Kali. The Goddey fig 
pitying her promises to revive the two, in excitement Padmini pus tel 
the head wrongly and the two come back to life. Devadutta's he the 
with Kapila's body -a conscious wish, which Padmini found, fulfilled the 
but Kapila head with Devadutta's body, claims Padmini as his wit) Sh 
In utter state of confusion, they go to a Rishi for solution; the 
solution comes in favour of Devadutta's head, Kapila stays int, lar 
forest. 
Padmini and Davadutta's marital life became more blissfl, ho 
than before. He use to go to gymnasium and took interest in spot! 
and wrestling to the astonishment of his friends. She was very happ! bo 
about it. But he gradually loses interest in all the physical activite 
and resumes his customary duties of reading and writing and thu! 
loses his physical vigour. l 

Padmini is very unhappy by this change and could not st 
him thinning day by day. When she asks him that why he discontinu for 
his physical exercise. He says: l | 


| anı 
It was fun the first few days because It was new, All| the 
that strength. But how can one go on like that ? Ihave | thi 
the family tradition to maintain - the daily reading, writing | 
and studies (46) P 


Padmini's conscious wish for the virile body finds xr 
in her dreams. She sends Devadutta to Ujjain fair to bring 0%" 
their son. When he leaves for Ujjain, Padmini goes to for" 
search of Kapila with her son. She finds him without any dition! 
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Kapila has retained back his body with vigorous exercise. Both 
were together now Devadutta arrives at the scene with dolls in his 
one hand and sword in another. They exchange their experience 
after transportation of their heads. Kapila also express his love for 
Padmini and suggests that if they can live together like Pandavas 
and Draupadi, Padmini did not give her consent and they both die 
fighting with each other. Padmini in order to dispet of her alienation 
tells Bhagawata her oral will that her son should be brought up by 
the hunters, in the forest as the son of Kapila for five years and 
then by Vidyasagara, her father-in-law, as the son of Devadutta. 
She then commits sati on pyre of Devadutta and Kapila. 

Padmini's so.1, a morose boy lost in his own thoughts, never 
laughs. But, he laughs for the first time when he sees Hayavadana, 
ahorse with human voice laughing and talking as human beings. The 
horse gives child a ride who in turn sings, him nursery rhymes. 
Hayavadana loses his human voice and acquires neighing. Both the 
boy and Hayavadana achieve their fulfilment through each other. 

Animals are not bonded by alienation and thus Hayavandana's 
mother was not at all sorry when she tumed into a mare. Hayavadana 
wanted to be complete and by the blessing of Goddess Kali and 
this comes true as he turns into complete horse. It is not possible 
for men with Apollonian ego to be free from self alienation. Kapila's 
Strong body and Devadutta's brilliant mind could not go together 
and failed miserably because their heads carry Apollonian ego in 
themselves. And thus they retained their original form. Padmini realises 
this and says to Kapila : 


. Your body bathed in a river, swam and danced in it. 
Shouldn't you head know what river it-was, what swim ? 
Your head must submerge in that river-the flow must 
Tumple your hear, run its tongue in your ears and press 
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your head to its bosom. Until that's done, you'll continue | 

to be incomplete (58) ! 
But, Padmini is even now determined to seek fulfilment, no matter, 
even if she had to do indirectly through her son, as her oral will 
proves. 
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LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 
inst | 
| Every constitution has a philosophy of its own. For the 
| Philosophy underlying our constitution, we must look back into the 
historic objective resolution which was adopted by the constituent 
| assembly on Jan. 22, 1947. Here I am quoting the fifth point of the 
| aforesaid resolution, which reads as : 
| "Wherein shall be granted and secured to all the people of India :- 
Justice (Social, economic and Political), Equality (of Status, of 
| Opportunity; and before the law), and Freedom (of thought, 
expression, belief, faith, worship, Vocation, association and action), 
Subject to law and public morality." 

The resolution is faithfully reflected in the preamble to the 
Constitution wherein it has been stated that "we the people of India, 
having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign, 
Socialist, Secular, Democratic Republic and to secure to all its 
Citizens : 

_ Justice (Social, Economic and Political) 
Liberty (of thought, of expression, of belief and faith) 
Equality (of status & opportunity, and to promote among 
them all 
Fraternity (assuring the dignity tò the Individual and the Unity 
and the integrity of the Nation 
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For the sake of this paper, I also find it relevant to quote | 
article 21 of the constitution (Freedom of Person). It provides tha | 
"No person shall be deprived of his life or Personal Liberty excep 
according to the procedure established by law." I am trying to. 
explain in this paper what I have so far understood about the concep 
of Liberty and Freedom. | 
Liberty is the measure of the degree of which a man is the | 
master of his fate, so far as concerns the power over him which 
other men wield. The qualification serves to distinguish liberty from 
freedom, a man's power over himself, his capacity to make his own 
decisions with integrity and autonomy. A man is free who lives 
“under the entire guidance to reason." He enjoys liberty in so fara 
the reason is his. Thus a man may be free though he is kept prisoner. | 
But at the same time we also find that human bondage to ignorance | 
and fear etc. Keep man as if he is in prison, though he is at liberty j 
to leave it. Here, it seems to me that for the sake of clarity, I should | 
try to differentiate liberty from freedom, since freedom is logically | 
distinct from liberty but causally dependent on it. It means freedom | 
is hard to come and hard to retain without the liberty to hear and | 
read. Freedom also depends on the liberty for associating like minded 
man in pursuit of common goals. 
A free man knows and cherishes both his freedom and liberty. 
a eee is likely not to know its own slavishness and ; | 
eee Ee even a threat. Going through the history? 
> amples wherein desire for freedom was n% | 


suppressed even by the brutal denial of liberties. 
Freed 


l | 
om must be achieved by every person for himself | 


Liberty can be granted by others, as they yield power. It is import! h. 


to note here, that I am not at al] suggesting complete liberty- In 


many circumstances, liberty needs to be restricted and must 
pa so that it can flourish. This point can be understood Y 
e traffic paradigm, since traffic signals and regulations are ; 
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A denial of our liberty still these are for good reason. What I am trying 
that to say is - certain denials of our liberty may be justifiable, i.e. denial 
cent | of liberty for good reasons. If the denial of liberty is not justifiable, 
sto. then, the mistakes that are made in the name of liberty would be 
ept. more serious. It also doesn't mean that people do not have a right 

| to mistake. They have the right, provided they acknowledge 
the. responsibility for their mistakes. Generally speaking, when liberty is 


ich | not denied the mistakes that are made are less frequent and less 
om] serious. 

wn Now, there has always been a continuing threat to our liberty, 
ves because the ‘love of power’ and ‘love of Liberty’ are in eternal 
ra | antagonism. Where powerful wants to become more powerful, we 


ner. | should immediately infer that liberty is in danger. Not only this, there 
noe | is a danger to liberty from the nature of liberty itself, simply because 
Ty / liberty is a capacity, a potentiality which can be actualized only to 


uld | meet its own destruction. Here, I am reminded of Rousseau's Social 
ally | Contact which begins like this ..." Man is born free, yet he is 
om everywhere in chains. "How this has come about is not only a 
and philosophical question, but it is also a political challenge. I was not 
ded tom to be forced; I will breathe after my own fashion. But this will 


give birth to many important questions like (1) Must a man disobey 
in order to preserve his liberty 2(2) Is every state an enemy of 
liberty 9... 

(3) Does every system of laws enchain the law abiding? And 
many more such questions. 

No common answer is possible for such questions, Becan 
there are significant difference among states and also among laws in 
the degree to which they interfere with liberty and in the justification 
Which can be adduced for such interference as states can rightly be 
charged with. So not entering into a lengthy discussion, I am 
Suggesting as I have also done in the beginning that liberty must be 
Testricted so that it can flourish. One should try to understand the 
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interrelation of freedom and liberty. Men cannot be forced to be 
free and they cannot be indoctrinated to a love of liberty. These 
things must come from within. 

Coming to our constitution which provides us some 
fundamental rights in order to promote the ideas of liberty held out 
by the preamble, let us examine as to what extent we are liberal 

There is a clear mention of the SEVEN FREEDOMS in 
article 19 of the Original constitution Viz : 

Freedom of Speech and Expression 
Freedom of Assembly 
Freedom of Association 
Freedom of movement 
Freedom of residence and settlement 
Freedom of profession, occupation, trade or business 
The right to acquire, hold and dispose off property. 

As we all know "The right to acquire, hold and dispose off 

operty" has been omitted vide 44th Amendment Act 1978, leaving 

only six freedoms. But these six freedoms are subject to restrictive 
authorities of the Union and the State but all other local or statutory 
authorities e.g. local boards and Municipalities etc. Within the territory 
of India. In fact there is a distinct clause attached to each of the 
fundamental rights, containing the ‘reasonable restrictions' which may 
be imposed by the state. The Teasonability of restrictions imposed, 


if challenged by any individual or group, will be decided by the 
courts. 


YN DARN SE 


Thus, though the constitution ensures the ‘freedom of person 
or Personal Liberty vide article 21 wherein, it states : 


(2) No person can be deprived of his liberty except 
according to Law. 


©) By laying down certain specific safe-guards against 
arbitrary arrest or detention, yet these are not absolute: 
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In fact, individual freedom in our country is in jeopardy. Laws 
are taking their own courses but upto what extent ? We are really 
in danger of loosing our traditional liberties through ignorance, or 
what might be called neglect or default. Sincerely asking how many 
people in our country today, know about the 44th or any other 
amendment in the constitution. A larger number of the country men 
would not have heard about it. May be'it is either due to ignorance 
or illitracy. What so ever may be cause, it is certain that even no 
Institution of higher learning is perfect these days. Unprogress. For 
a healthy and normal growth, criticism is essential. If we suppress 
the critics, we cut ourselves off from criticism. If we avoid criticism, 
we are almost certain to make unnecessary mistakes. Uncriticised 
institutions tend sooner or later to become dictatorial and to 
deteriorate. They cease to remain efficient and responsive to popular 
demands. So it is the humble duty of our's to fight the corruptions 
in the institutions of higher learning at least. To (destroy or) minimise 
the corruption we should expose it. It should be noted that when 
any administrator prevents his opponents from expressing themselves, 
it means he is admitting his mistake or weakness. 

Freedom of Expression is the basis of democracy. When the 
rulers or the administrators are cut off from criticism and opposition, 
they fail to see things from the citizens' point of view. Thus they 
work only for their interests and not for the interests of the larger 
Community. Irresponsible power tends to be used in the interests of 
the group that wields the power. The democratic ideal involves 
talking things out rather than fighting them out. When administrators 
drive opinion underground and permit no peacefull expression, they 
are likely to sow the seeds of violence and revolutions. So, what I 
Was Suggesting is, as I have already done in the beginning - freedom 
Of expression is the basis of democracy. We can not have a genuine 
democracy unless we recognize the ‘individual rights’. Progress can 
be achieved only in an atmosphere of tolerance and freedom of 
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thought and freedom of speech and to protest any denial of these 
tights. Here, we should also remember that if we defend the freedom 
of our mind, only then we can defend 'a way of our life’ which jg 
rooted not only in human experience but in our constitutional and 
traditional heritage. To defend the ‘free way of life' again is to 
defend our tradition. 

Individual freedom is grounded in the very nature of man and 

in the nature of the relationships in the midsts of which he lives. I 
am, therefore, of the firm view that freedom of thought and speech 
are not privileges granted by the state but these are our "Natural 
Rights". At least they are based on the nature of man and the 
conditions necessary for his moral, intellectual and spiritual 
development. If any body still advocates that these rights are granted 
by a state, then he will also agree that the state can take these rights 
back also leaving the individual in a FIX, by way of dictating in 
these areas. And that is, I hope, no lover of freedom can admit. 
Philosophy, Science and Religion develop most adequately when 
there is a free person in a relatively free society, a society where 
liberties flourish. Here I am also aware of the fact that Ideas 
sometimes are dangerous, so is liberty of every kind. When men are 
free to choose, they may choose wrongly also. But lovers of Liberty 
are committed to living dangerously; to achieve greatly, and to date 
greatly. Science and Technology are also dangerous sometimes, but 
the lovers of science too like living dangerously. 

Now let us conclude with the words of Milton : "Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscious, 
above all liberties. I can't be myself if it is you who decide what J 
am to think and say." 
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CRISIS OF BALANCE IN MISTRY'S 
A FINE BALANCE 


Rohinton Mistry, born and raised in India, moved to Canady 
in 1975 when he was twenty three. He is a Parsi who writes from 
the West. His first book a collection of short stories, Tales from 
Firozsha Baag (1987), was followed by his first novel Such a 
Long Journey (1991), A Fine Balance (1995) and Family Matter 
(2002). In no aspect Rohinton Mistry can be called a Canadian 
writer. He is an Indian settled in Canada and famous as an Indian 
Canadian diasporic writer. According to The Concise Oxford 


Dictionary, the word Diaspora is defined as, 'the dispersion of the | 


Jews beyond Israel.’ The word ‘Diaspora’ is a Greek origin from 
‘diaspeirein' which means ‘disperse’. However Mistry is already in 
a diaspora even in India. The Zorastrians did have 'Such a Long 
Joumey' from Iran to the Western Coast of India. In Gujrat, the 
Iranians came to be called Parsis. Mistry's obvious inclination toward 
Parsis reflects in almost all his writings. He is quite straight forward 
for his Canadian links and their reflection in his writings. With an 
interview with Nancy Wigston he Says : "It's not as if I've made 
Some sort of commitment 
Canada ?" 

Rohinton Mistry's all three novels are focused on Bombay 
setting, problem of multiculturalism and crisis of balance. The chief 
character Gustad Nobel in Such a Long Journey does poss 
balance externally but internally a crisis of balance could be SoH 
Gustad pretended to be balanced than actually he was, 35 i 
Chaucer's Cantebury Tales, Sergent-at-law pretended to be bus! 
than actually he was. Gustad was frustrated as the things W™ 


that I'm never going to write about 


se 


: z as 
happening. The more Positive he thought the negative result W ' 
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aited. Though he seemed to conceal his self by allowing his 

\ We cool but psychologically he was defeated. He was often in 

Bera of what to do and what not to do, exactly in Hamlet's 

sense, Hamlet was totally confused and neither able to make balance 
extemally or internally. 

On this novel Mistry returns to Bombay and the Parsi world. 
nada | - Here he has very overtly attempted to deconstruct and repossess 
from his past. It presents Mistry's vision of a multicultural society and the 
fron place of minorities in it. One cannot help but read this novel as an 


cha allegory of multiculturalism. Set in Bombay in 1971 against the 
ftes | backdrop of the Indo-Pakistan was and the birth of Bangladesh as 
ian anation, Such a Long Journey deals with the life of the Parsi 
dian community in India. "The novel focuses on the lives of Gustad 
ford Noble and his family, residing in Khodad building together with 
itte other Parsi families in Colaba and how Indo-Pak was impinges on 
i their lives. The khodad building with its Parsi residents comes to 
E stand for the Parsi Community. And the six feet high compound wall 


the rumning around it becomes the symbol of its insularity, protecting 
. a and sheltering its form the eyes of the majority community. The 
compound wall of the Khodad building, "a symbol of insularity of 
van the Parsi Community, is soon transformed into multi-religious shrine, 
ade| “mosaic of different religions and cultures." At the individual level, 
out the novel tells the story of Gastad Nobel, a bank clerk and the 


Peculiar way in which the Indo-Pak war of 1971 makes as impact 


bay k his life as well as that of his family. It becomes the story of a 
ief S man living and surviving in hard times. Having seen better 
e | instan etme of his grandfather and father. Gustad now lives 
P a “ned circumstances in the khodad building with his wife 
: a fin ‘oa Sohrab and Darius, anda daughter Roshan. He 
jet | ; 

se| mto Life a ing that things do not happen the way he wants 


one k: r him seems to be an endless series of trials and 
S. First, "he feels betrayed by his long time friend, major 
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Jimmy Billimoria who suddenly decides to leave the Khodad buildin ) 
without even bothering to inform him. Then, his eldest Son, Sohrab, | 
after having qualified for the IT, refuses to join it and all his effon 
to persuade him fail and it leads to quarrels and fights at home, and 
finally Sohrab leaves the home in a huff. Then, he is worried no end 
over the illness of his daughter Roshan whose condition Continues 
to deteriorate even after medicine." As his name (Gustad) Suggests 
he maintains the essential nobility of his character all through. Through 
the character of Gustad, Mistry shows that inspite of the cultural 
and religious differences, there is a lot which people have in common 
with each other as human beings and it is this commonness which 
unites people despite the differences. And this is Mistry's way of 
offering a paradigm of multiculturalism for Canada, though Canada 
does not figure in the novel. 
Family Matters the third novel of Mistry focuses on the impos 
general problems that arose in families. The chief plot Nariman, 
seventy nine years old suffering from Parkinson lives with his step 
children. Nariman, like Dina in A Fine Balance goes to his sub 
consciousness differentiating between the period of his father and 
grand father in comparison with present. The crisis of balance is 
depicted quite strongly. The crisis further occurs when Nariman 
married a widower who had two children. As Nariman loved Lucy 
but married Yasmin. The crisis of balance had to be followed further 
when Lucy and Yasmin ended their lives by falling from terrace, i 
was a terrible set back to Nariman. Nariman was ill-treated by his 
both the step children namely Coomy and Jal. Roxana was Nariman 
own daughter who lived with her husband Yezad and their two Sots 
: Jehangir and Murad in a two-room apartment in the complex called 4 
Pleasant Villa which Nariman had bought for Roxana as a mariage ‘sai 
gift. The novel offers an excellent portrait of an Indian Parsi familys | "isis 
beautifully paced and superbly crafted, it chronicles an intricate | Consist 


hand, 
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account of domestic conflict. Set in Bombay in the 1990s, the novel | 
| ells the story of a familiar love and affection, of personal and 
political corruption, the religious complexity, the power and memory 
denied." 

Rohinton Mistry burst on the Canadian writing scene 1987 
with Tales from Firozsha Baag, a brilliant collection of eleven short 
stories focussing again on Bombay's Parsi Community. Firozsha 
Baag is an apartment building in Bombay. In its witty, poignant, and 
pungent stories, the award-winning author of A Fine Balance charts 
the intersecting lives of Firozsha Baag, yielding a delightful collective 
portrait of a middle-class Indian community poised between the old 
ways and the new. 

A Fine Balance is Rohinton Mistry's another best selling 
novel. It revolves around the political-historical fact of Emergency 


he} imposed by Mrs. Indira Gandhi in 1975. But is also a ‘conscious 
m, | effort to embrace more of the social reality of India.' 

Sp The text is prefaced by a waming 'Holding this book in your 
ub hand, sinking back in your soft armchair, you will say to yourself : 
nd perhaps it will amuse me. And after you have read this story of 
; ror misfortunes, you will no doubt dine well, beaming the author 
: na own insensitivity, accusing him of wild exaggeration and 


Ae, ey. But rest assured : this tragedy is not a fiction. The 
| cm Proceeds to tell us his 'true' tale which is organised into 
s | 1975 eed named chapters, preceded by a Prologue dated 
aa ed with an Epilogue dated 1984. The time-frame 
With Mrs ie year of the declaration of the emergency and ends 
bon A Gandhi's assassination. The central motif in the text 

à “gain the crisis of balance. 
T siso er M have made efforts to elaborate the theme of 
o Consistenç ance. In the whole novel the author had planned to bring 
Y in the lives of his characters, but due to various 
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crisis 
circumstances the characters fall under crisis, and their lives tums 
imbalance. The chief plot in the novel is Mrs. Dina Dalal under } alloy 
whom three sub-plots follow namely Ishvar Darji, Omprakash Daji | shof 
and Maneck Kohlah (a student). The other minor plots do playa Pees 
vital role in describing the crisis of balance, which does remind Dr. St 
about Newton's third law of Motion, to an every action there isan | ofhal 
equal an opposite reaction.’ Where there is a balance, crisis of | gmat 
balance does arise. To be a winner to today's world a person | ter fa 
should have the capability to overcome any situation no matter in | to pay 
what circumstances or surrounding he is living. It is necessary to | her sc 
maintain balance. And Rohinton Mistry in all his four works wanted | telatic 
to explore the various segments. He may be describing by various | Nussy 
means that a balance in life is possible if a person has the | father 
determination and courage to cope up with it. It reminds the scholar | Dina 
about the theory of Darwinsim, which states, ‘survival of the fittest. } it She 
As the gigantic creatures dinosaur were unable to cope up with ther f hm 
surroundings so they were extinct. As compared to dinosaur, human 
being can easily maintain stability in his everyday life. Almostall | typhoi 
three novels of Mistry tries to emphasis on 'fine balance of charactes | blame 
with their circumstances and surroundings. If the characters succeed } could 
they maintain balance, if in vain then arises crisis (reversal), the | you... 
entire curriculum of life changes within no period of time. additi 
The crisis of balance can be seen in the opening lines of | towar 
novel A Fine Balance, which states 'DINA DALAL SELDOM 
indulged in looking back at her life with regret or bitterness: the life 
questioning why things had tumed out the way they had. AS Dim | Were ç 
Dalal the chief character of the novel often goes to sub-conscioust® | older 


being conscious. Her mind often fluctuates from present to pes Dalal, 
During her (Dina) teen age Dina could see and feel tne crisis 2 P Again 
balance in her house. Dina's father being a doctor hardly had OF | Side 
for his family members, he was often busy with patient and ba Nis 
Shroff) did love Dina. "But marriage, and the arrival of 9°" | a 

Ow 
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Pa \ plowed eleven Years later by a daughter, changed nothing for Dr. 
ai | proff. Time only sharpened the imbalance between his fervour to 
ya | ease suffering and his desire to eam a comfortable income." (15) 
ind | pr, Shroffs wife was among the characters who did fall under crisis 
san | ofbalance. "Poor Mrs. Shroff never a vacation, never a party no 
sof | fatal in her existence." (15) Mrs. Shroff wanted Dina who was 
son | her father darling at the age of twelve to explain her (Dina) father 
Tin | topay attention in house hold happenings. Mrs. Shroff knew that 
yto | her son Nusswan, could be of no help in this enterprise. The 
ited | relationship between Dr. Shroff and Nusswan kept stretching. 
ous | Nusswan did not have any intention to become a doctor like his 
the | father, he was inclined towards business - import and export. But 

lar | Dinawho had seen hurt on her father's face before he could hide 

st. Re told Dr. Shroff (father) that she would become a doctor like 


= 


pan During the medical campaign Dr. Shroff was dead, not from 


all | typhoid or cholera, but from Cobra's bite. Mrs. Shroff, Dina's mother 
a her for the death of her father and says that, "you (Dina) 
the you “a stopped Me if you wanted. He would have listened to 
Bi, roff. Dina's sobs burst out with renewed intensity. In 
iit} omr, i the grief of her father, her tears-now included anger 
M i er oe even hatred." (17) 
si| thelite a € death of Dr. Shroff the entire scenario changed in 
it | Were na. Her brother Nusswan was married to Ruby. These 


eS | da A between brother and sister. As Dina was getting 


n usswan wanted her to get married, but Dina loved Rustom 


alal, w 
of 4 pain 3 © was a pharmaceutical chemist. Nusswan was not happy. 


tl acciden Re Was crisis of balance in Dina's life when in a road 
D | Nissin “somji died. She had to again go and live with her brother 


i oni had changed after Dina got married and after the 
ber ov ia of Rustomji. After a couple of years Dina returned to 
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Ibrahim another minor character, who is the rent collector ; 
and is seen, frustrated moving here and there without any destination, 
His attendance at "Friday prayers became irregular" (87). Eyen 
inside the home there were changes " he accepted with submission, 
His older daughter died of tuberculosis, followed by his wife. Then 
his son disappeared into the underworld returning periodically to 
abuse him. The remaining daughter, just when he was beginning to 
think she would redeem everything, left to become a prostitute." 
(89-90) 
Dukhi Mochi one more eminent character who at the age of 
five and began to learn the chamaar vocation at his father's side. 
Dukhi was married to Roopa. Two sons were born Ishvar and 
Narayan. The birth of two sons in chamaar’s family and nota single 
baby in the land lords frustrated them. Dukhi mochi sends his both (228) 
sons Ishvar and Narayan to Ashraf, a Muslim friend who is atailor f Rao} 
and runs Muzaffar Tailoring Company. "Dukhi had dared to break 
asunder; he had turned cobblers into tailors, distorting society's 
timeless balance." (p147). 
Rajaram another minor plot who became the guru of Ishvar 
and Omprakash in the city when Ishvar and Om arrived. Rajaram 
who first a barber then later changed his trade to hair-collector and 
later becomes a Motivator, for Family Planning. Said Rajaram, Tm 
still waiting to meet one who will treat me as his equal. As a fellow 
human being - that's all I want®nothing more" (174). The lines 
conclude that Rajaram did fall under the category of crisis of balm 
Maneck Kohlah, one of the prominent sub-plots does balan’? 
his situations up some extent, but later lands in the crisis. Manet \ 
Kohlah, a student residing with his parents in the hill station coms z 


to city for his studies. He lives in the hostel, where on the first biva 
he meets Avinash, who was frustrated of being President of Stu i n 
Ore | 


Uriion and Chairman of Hostel Committee. Avinash's life WES 
twist and turns. His father suffered from T.B. after winning 
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tor f polarship, Avinash had been looking forward to his own room in 
ion. ihe hostel all his life he had lived with his parents and three sisters 
ven | in one room - and - kitchen rented to them by the mill. Maneck 
lon. | worried about Avinash; as president of the original student Union, 
hen surely he was in grave danger from the new groups on campus. 
y'0 | Avinash quits hostel in a terror situation. Out of four chief sub-plots 
310 | namely Ishvar, Omprakash, Maneck and Avinash; Maneck and 
Avinash are unable to maintain the balance - Maneck and his friend 
Avinash - either commit suicide or else murdered. Maneck during 


Of | his journey in the train comes to contact with Vasantrao Valmik, 
r whois unable to bring consistency in his profession Vasantrao being 
n 


alawyer changed his occupation to become a proof reader for The 
ge | Times of India " I needed a job where I could be left to my self" 


$ (228) said Vasantrao. During his (Maneck) conversation with Vasant 
7 Rao he (Vasantrao) he said Maneck to remember to the secrete of 
a survival is to embrace change and to adapt. To quote : "All things 

fall and are built again, and those that build them again are gay." 
ie o “ne to proof reader "failures are the stepping-tones to 
a m A aying to Maneck he further describes, sometime you 
nd ine a fine balance between hope and despair." (231) 
‘mn 7 P to some extent maintain balance but at the year passed 


his : 
W i ae Started to collapsing. He neglected his parents, especially 
eS Tet with whom he often quarreled. He felt uncomfortable in 
due to various ill behaviour and finally at Dina's resident 


Soh 2 oe 
| itis es different situation which brought the crisis of balance 


6 À main ch © other two chief sub-plots Ishvar and Omprakash are the 


ay | Bhva o who hardly sure consistency towards their lives. 
at | Tailoring C m had there tailoring coaching at Ashraf's Muzaffar 
of | Store ope ompany Shop. After being trained" a ready-made clothing 

dlor d in the town which shrank the clients of Muzaffar 


mpany." (150) It was set back for the three ilors both 
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ishvar and Om left for Bombay they were struggling hard for their 
existence. Ashraf told them to meet Nawaz, who was also a tailor 
when they meet him Nazaz behaved in a rude manner. Nawaz 
helped them in getting a job at Dina's residence and residence for 
both Ishvar and Om at Jhopdis. Both Ishvar and Om were struggling 
hard in their daily life. Simultaneously the theme of journey was also 
laying a vital role in their lives. Ishvar and Om's life totally changed 
when their jhopadis were destroyed to make the city beautiful, It 
was during the conversion between Avinash and Maneck explained, 
"The court found the Prime Minister Guilty of cheating in the last 
elections which meant she had to step down. But she began stalling 
so the opposition's parties, student's organization, trade unions-the 
started mass demonstrations across the country. All calling for her 
resignation. Then, to hold on to power, she claimed that the country’s 
security was threatened by internal disturbances and. declared a 
State of Emergency." (245) 

“With the Emergency, everything is upside-down black can 
be made white, day tumed into night." (299) Not only the characters 
were under the crisis of balance but country also became its prey: 
The character of Om is like Pip (Charles Dickens Great 
Expectations) and Ishvar that of Joe. Om had various dreams 
which he wanted to fulfill but in vain. His expectations were shattered. 
Om often thought of Shanti whom he (Om) saw while she was 
fetching water in the city. Om was often against the thought of 
Ishvar and Dina. Om enjoyed the company with Maneck. 

Dina Dalal the chief plot of the novel is the dominating characte 
whose sincere childhood till the end of the novel was unable t0 
maintain the balance and her life was a long journey. It was Ishvat 
and Om who worked for Dina. In the novel all the characters 
balance towards life a short lived and later all fall under crisis whic 
ruin them. When we have a glimpse of Rohinton Mistry's AF" 

Balance cover page, a picture is highlighted in which a girl is show 
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I anding and raising her right hand on a bamboo stick which is 


talanced by a thumb. The picture is a fine description of fine dream 
of author which does not fulfill even at the end. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


K.R. Sundara Rajan Bithika Mukh erji, Hindu 
Spirituality : Postclassical and Modern, Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Pyt. Ltd., Delhi, 2003, pp. 584, Rs. 450. 


The present volume, Hindu Spirituality I is part of a series 
entitled World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the Religious 
Quest. The volume provides a comprehensive picture of the spiritual 
struggle of the human community as a whole from prehistoric times to 
the meeting of traditions at the present. Sketching upon the highest 
level of brilliance around the world, the volume gathers together and 
Presents ina single collection therichness and splendour of the spiritual 
heritage of the human race. 

The volume focuses on the postclassical period of the Hindu 
tradition and discovers its spiritual dimensions. The titles includedin 
this volume are grouped under the following six headings :" The Regional 
Spinitualities," "The Spirituality of the Puranas," "Agmas," and "Tana 
- "The Spirituali ty of Modern Hinduism," "Contemporary Hindu 
Spirituality," "Cultural Expressions of Hindu Spirituality," and "Hind! 


Spirituality in Dialogue.” Here the editor has attempted to retain th? 


pluralistic heritage of Hindu tradition, The variety and diversity of w4! 
in which the contributors have sought to communicate in the volum? ? 


itself illustrative of the fundamental characteristic of Hindu spirituality i 


Exploring the spiritual core is, ofcourse, discovering those 1°% 
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ihat open us to the trascendent dimension. In the postclassical period, 
ihevolume begins with "The Regional Spiritualities." Itincludes articles 
onspiritual ways in the Kashmir Saiva tradition, some of the saints of 
the Maharasthra region, the spirituality of Bengal Vaishnavism, the 
devotional poetry of Surdasa and Tulasidasa, the spiritual contributions 
oftwo Tamil saints, Manikkavacar and Nammalvar, and ofa Tamil 
classic, Tirukkural. The section also includes articles on two women 
saints, one from the Hindi-speaking region, Mira. In chapter 1, "The 
Four Spiritual Ways (upaya) in the Kashmir Saiva Tradition," Bettina 
Baumer explores the spirituality of the Kashmir Saivism traditionally 


du | called Trika (the trinitarian school). In chapter 2, "The Spiritual 
las | Contribution of Maharasthra saints," S.N. Bhavasar focuses on the 

life of the following saints : Jnanesvara, Tukarama, Ekanatha, and 
Ramadas and in chapter 3 on Bengal Vaisnavism. S.C. Chakravarti 
ne situates the religious movement in the context of the classical tradition 
a ofdevotion of Ramanuja, Madhav and Nimbarka and points out that 
7 3 the specific tenet of the Vallabha devotion (Bengal Vaishnavism) is its 


focus on love and Service to Radha-Krishna. Nagendra's contribution 
Á onthe devotional poetry of Surdasa and Tulasidasa, in chapter 4, 
al explores the religions value of Hindi poetry. In chapter 5, V.A. 

ee focuses on the spiritual forms of two great saints from 
du Tine Tegion. In chapter 6, "The Personal and Social Dimensions 
in ural Spirituality," S. Gopalan discusses the materials ofa 


al a Tamil ethical treatise, Tirukkural. Thenext chapter entitled 


a | (oct Quest of Andal" is an analysis of Tiruppavai, an important 
ju nal composition, An 


Ofthe tye] dal is the only woman includedin the list 
ju : a paan: Braj Sinha, in the chapter 8 entitled "Mirabai. 

ant" explicates the spirituality of this great saint- tess' 
Othem India, p y Er pog 


4 


P uy Oo . 
at Two, "The Spirituality ofthe Puranas, Agams, and Tantra," 


We ee 
Tithe al on Puranic spirituality. In chapter 10, "Mysticism 
amas " . : 
> Heline Brunner focuses on the study of "Saiva 
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Siddhanta." In the chapter on Tantric Spirituality,” Sri Hemendra 
Chakravarti exposes the spiritual vastness of Tantric philosophy and 
practice. In chapter 12, "The way of the Siddhas," T.N. Ganapathy 
explores the spiritual way ofa group of Tamil Tantrics called Siddhag 
which means "fulfilled." Parts three and four, on modern and 
contemporary Hindu spirituality, highlight some of the dominant issues 
of modem and contemporary Hinduism. The first article in the section 
onmodern Hinduism, entitled "The Spiritual Vision of Ramalingar, by 
V.A. Devasenapthi, focuses on the spiritual world ofa saint seeking 
for secular harmony in India. In "The Spirituality of Rabindranath 
Tagore: The Religion of an Artist," Sitansu Sekhar Chakravarti explains 
the spiritual identity of Gurudev. In chapter 15, "Sri Ramakrishna: At 
Play in His Mother's Mansion," Walter Neevel explicates the deep 
colours of religion from Bengal. In the later chapter on the secular 
personality of Swami Vivekanand, Anantan and Rambachan throw 
light on the spirituality of the most influential interpreter of Hindu 
tradition in recent times. Pointing to the theme of spirituality, Ravi 
Ravindra describes Jiddu Krishnamurti, a contemporary Indian thinker, 
as a" Traveller ina Pathless Land" symbolically. In chapter 18, "The 
Spiritual Descent of the Divine : The Life Story of Swami Shivananda," 
David Miller explicates the religious fervour of Shivanand who believes 
in the philosophy that the whole worldis a family. In chapter 19, "Sri 
Aurobindo : The Spirituality of the F uture, "Sisir Kumar Ghose 
discovers the profound mystic saint of contemporary Hinduism and in 
chapter 20, "This Spirituality of Ahimsa (Nonviolence) : Traditional 
and Gandhian," John Arapura examins the way that the spirituality of 
ahimsa in Hinduismaspired astate of full bloom in the life, works, a4 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. Part Five, "Cultural Expressions of 
Hindu Spirituality," explores the spiritual variegated phases of Indian 
art, Indian classical music, and the Hindi temples and festivals. The 
spiritual dimensions of music are explored in two chapters : Sushi 
Kumar Saxena's exposition of Hindustani (North Indian) music a 
R. Venugopal's study of the spirituality of camatic (South Indian) musie. 
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The final part of the volume, "Hindu Spirituality in Dialogue," 
$ cludes articles on Sant Kabir, the spirituality of Indian christianity 
ira E dSikhism. The theme of this section is to highlight the interaction 


a that has taken place in India between various religious traditions, It 
draws out the distinct modes of spirituality that have resulted from 
nd such interactions. In chapter 26, "Indian Christian Spirituality," J. 
es |  Valiamangalamidentified different forms of Christian presence in India. 
n Inthe chapter on Sikh Spirituality, Nikky Gurinder Kaur Singh 
y disucsses the focus of Sikh Spirituality, noting its similarities to other 
g religious traditions of India as well as its unique contribution to the 
h spiritual soil of India. In this way the present volume is an altogether 
5 enlightening account of Hindu spirituality. Here twenty seven scholars 

from around the world shed light on the spiritual beauty of Hindu 


p heritage of art and culture. Their contribution is really valuable. The 
r volumehas been well produced by Motilal Banarsidas and the cover 
V illustration, having the beautiful pictures of tri-goddesses, makes it 
Îl pious enough to the heart. All in all the volume is very absorbing, 
i unfolding the pictures of Hindu religion, art and culture. The volume is 
; storable as an outstanding gift ofa mendicant father to his progressive 

liberal minded son. There is not even a single word which can be 
mentioned as interestfree. This volume is dedicated tothe memory of 
Professor Krishna Sivaraman, the late editor of Hindu Spirituality I. 

j 


© Present volume reflects the deep, warm and sophisticated 
Personality. The 


Spiritual directio 
methods Ofady 
Spinitual wy 


general editor, Shivaraman. It deals with prayer, 
n, the various maps of the spiritual journey, and the 
_ancementin the spiritual ascent by reflecting the ancient 
isdomin an academic perspective. The volume can fulfill a 


ofneeds. Itcan give structure and order, meaning and direction 
loth : 
© vast amount o 


Overwh finformation with which we are frequently 


computer age. On the whole, the editors and 
make the volume a pleasure cruise and spiritual 


elmed in the 
“TS have ai 
imed t 
Voyage s 


Archana Tyagi 
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Robert Powell, ed. The Nector of Immortality : 
Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj's Discourses on the Eternal, ; 
Motilal Banarasidass Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, 2004, Rs.195, 


The book under review, as the title unfolds, contains the 
discourses of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj about Transcendence. The 
book has come about through the combined efforts of asmall number 
of Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj's devotees. Sri Nisargadatta Maharaj 
(1897-1981), areserved master of the Tantrik Nath lineage, is an 
inspiring example of an ordinary family who attained complete 
realization of the Infinite. Living the absolute nonduality of Beingin 
every moments, he taught that true freedom is a possibility open to 
everyone of us. 

The book, The Nectar of Immortality has twenty one 
discourses in question-answer form. The wisdom imparted hereis 
truly partaking of the nectar of the Gods, because it restores us to our 
original pristine and blissful condition, the rediscovery of our source. 
Dealing with the obstinate mystical questionings, the book givesa 
clear message: Return to what you were before your so called birth. 
Be in that eternity, astate of wholeness. It is changeless reality from 
which all change nas spring. The discourses also pose the question 
regarding the attainment of this state and then give the way which 
leads to ihis state. The book states that one can attain the state, 
mentioned above, if one only totally accepts the knowledge : "I am" 
as oneself with full conviction and faith and firmly believes in the dictum 

Tam that by which I know "I am". Thus the discourses of Swamy} 
edited by Robert Powell, hold that a true devotee, by abiding in thig 
knowledge "I am" transcends the experience of death and attains 
immortality. 

The discourses of Swamiji in this book havea sequential growth 

This growth is evident in the titles themselves which are : Prior t 


conception, what was I? ‘The Emergence of Beingness,'"Timeis™ 
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child ofa Barren Woman’ ‘Nothing Ever Interferes with the Five- 
glemental Play' ‘Beyond the Upanishads,’ 'The Nectar of the Lord's 
feet, ' To Realise the Absolute, Even Beingness Has to be 
transcended, ''In the Absence of Body Identity, Where is the M ind ?' 
Through the Touch of Beingness, The Entire Cosmos Arises,' 
Wherever is Food, Therein Dwells That,''Even the Highest is Useless 
iothe Highest,’ 'Whatever is Perceived, You Are Not,’ You M ust 
Exist Prior to Witnessing for Witnessing to Happen,’ 'Subtler than 
Spaceis the Sense of "I-am-ness," Merging of Beingness within itself 
isthe very Fount of Bliss,''Try to Understand the Ignorant- Child 
Principal, To know what One is, One must known One's Beingness,' 
Your Beingness is the Beginning and End of the Mind, Fora Realized 
one, the whole Functioning in the worldis a Bhajan, ‘Hold on to Your 


Sense of Being,’ Return to the State Before Birth.' 


Thus the book is a comprehensive account of a wider range of 
issues related to Transcendence. It would be in the fitness of things to 
say that this creative venture, through the discovery of some of the 
mult dimensional facets of the relationship between human existence 
andthe universe, leads to an appreciation of the true significance of 


lfe andourrole as creative, rational, emotional and spiritual human 
ngs, 


Shrawan K Sharma 
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SOCIETY AS NON-CULTURE AND 

LITERATURE AS CULTURE : - 
AESTHESIA BEYOND AMBLYOPIA IN 

RECONCIABLE DIFFERENCES 


A woman's life is the very replica of a conventional real life 
"| gang movie wherein the Eternal Ganglord Man The Male is 
, omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient (including myself and 
exceptions excepted) with his father, Phallus and other symbols and 
&xoutrements, including all-comprehensive and imposed acculturation. 
Iisagainst such an intriguing and tyrannical background of Jungian 
mmory and chauvinism that the perspective and effort for cultural 
f Fasformation by the poets in the anthology Reconcilable Differences 
(4 Christopher Levenson, 1994) is to be appreciated. It goes against 
hetheomania of the male. 
he The Story of the woman—involving her being, existence, 
kl ne always wanting to be told. Oflate, especially in thesecond 
el ie twentieth century, women themselves have been trying to 
cae oe oftheir angst, plight, protest, survival through word 
rie Printed word or both; but it is always better if amiable 
ne ae men tell it, as in Reconcilable Differences. And 
à © difference in the totality of thescenario where women 
tolumng ee discriminated against. And now in this poetic 
| Yong i fe men who feel, think and passionately speak of 
eke erences. Withthe integity oftheir feeling, thought and 
weald the ancient dictum of the unity of mansa, vacha, 
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society 


karmana (thought, speech, action). Robert Frost says in "The Feat 
a Poem Makes" : My definition of poetry (if I were forced togi f 
one) would be this : words that have become deeds. They anticipate 
theunfoldingofa new andhuman world order toreplace the inhuma 
order where women merely breathe and breathe and breathe and 
ultimately breathe their last. This is because these male poets haye the 
capacity to feel which is the most essential ingredient of humanity It 
not for nothing that in the Poetics, Aristotle highlights pity and feara 
significant emotions. 


There is a gender dimension to all the activities we undertake a Fe 
aaa ; ; | el 

The gender issue is no nugae, though most males may be inclinedto Ale 

doubt it so. We cannot aquiseein our disorientation.; It works against ride 


the cause of harmony. We need and must aspire for harmony, net pridefi 
hegemony. Hegemonicrelationship has harmed, rather than helped, only af 
the cause of man and woman as well as that of humanity. Stasis wil 
not help the situation. There has always been, and now urgent, need and ad; 
for reorienation. This is where the volurne Reconcilable Differences 
is very relevant. The adjectival use of Reconcilable' in the title shows dast 
positive attitude and intention. The explanatory note, which reads agorap 
the subtitle, The Changing Face of Poetry by Canadian Men sint | fai, 
1970' obviates the intention in the poems. The dedication 'ForM) Womer 
Sons' reinforces this intention. The poets and their poems inthis volut | siffer 
effect cultural paradigm shifts and literary canon shifts projecting? atelp 
gender culture beyond steriotypical intent and purpose. Christoph omuc 
Levenson's peroration of the Introduction to this volume (P)* || summe 


significant: George 
And that indeed, I suppose, is the subtext of this whole A 
anthology—nota wish to prove that men are women, 0! 1 & 
should try to become women, but a desire to show that TES 
asignificant and, one trusts, a growing number of men, c 
especially among artists and writers, has become at least 
as much aware of what men and women, or for that B 


Matter straight and gay men, have in common. They &® 
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prepared to build on shared concerns anda perception 

of basic equality rather than to continue emphasizing (and 

hence perpetuating) the differences and inequalities. I 

hope that this selection will suggest that these differences, 

though substantial, are not-in the language of the divorce 

courts-irreconcilable but can and indeed must be 
reconciled for the good of our shared humanity. 

The aetiology of the problematic ofman-woman relationship is 
vorh attention. Instead of susiaining the aileron of and affinity of such 
relationship, even in amale oriented society, man becomes the alienation 
andfaces the woman to be the alienee alienated even from herself, an 
outsider, indifferent as if ie were agamic and agamous in spite of being 
pideful of his self-generated phallus images. Such an attitude is not 
only afflictive but also an affront to womanhood and, above all, indicates 
thatman does not want to affranchise woman. Yet the dissembling 
ind adamantine agent provocateur has the check to offer the alibi of 
Necessity. Thence result the male formulated parochial and 
claustrophobic aliases, acronyms and agnomen of women and their 
*Soraphobia, there by affecting an accelarando which aggravates 
eee and agony to the paroxysm of death-pangs wherely 
e are reduced to the state of adynamia ad infinitum. Women 

Not simply because man plays abroma but due to their own 
aoe pliability and acedia. In the war between the sexes there is 
— collusion with the enemy. Such cliched life ofthe woman is 

€dup in a short poem "She discovers Her Voice" (p.32) by 

¢ Elliot Clarke : 

Against... 

= husbands dull monsoyllabic hate, 

carded words borrowed from the Bible, 
ty tunes, and gross, indifferent children. 


Between her servings of watery tea 
dhis helpin 
@ 


DRS gf woman o DN Can A T EEn Haridwar 
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Whelping somay bastards he lost count — E 
She counted in her secret verse .... de 


Andatfter she was rid of her husband through his death". She | image 
salvaged her lost poems And she began to sing. Oh, howshesang)" | ofthe: 
Freedom of living her own life is here seen as an ecstasy. Rober | expres 
Frost writes in "The Figure aFoem Makes" : Itshouldbe of the pleasug | poem 
ofapoem itself to tell how it can be the figure a poem makes. Thisis fingers 
almost saying that a poem writes itself. Frost explains that the figures | realisa 
that above and indicates that believes in dynamic ecstasy in poetry.It | (p-7) 4 
isnobody's case that anything, including culture and civilisation, should | unobtr 
be beyond all rules. At the root of all problems lie attitudinal flaws. | was g 
We mustsetright our flawed attitude, in the present context thatof 
man to the woman and vice versa. Hence the need for activismto have | 
replace the patriachal deity by adopting adeism or, what is better, ) tansk 
sense of understanding and accommodation, and not at all anad / minds 
libitum, ad interim or ad hoc arrangement. This is wherethe acute pressu 
aesthesia, which naturally goes beyond amblyopia, of the poets 
Reconcilable Differences is relevant. , 

The poetsin this volume truly realise that even at the microcos™! there 


. S i i i 
level a woman's catastrophe is a macrocosmic cati torig allel a 
is related to love and man-woman relationship. Love1sa ana Moral 
emotion toindulge in, handle or express; but in humar ee vsft| tansf 
a ; lationship, of even! 
the essential syntax of the language of relati 5 es of Clarkes | feedo 


midable and forbidding structures. The concluding lim ior 30 

poem "To Selah" (p.27) illustrate the male yearning for female D 

remarkably well : "And I reach for your love, Like a for a gem. 
We cannot miss the acuteness of the feeling that love? wit) 


ites ab 
out. In "The Figure a Poem Makes" Robert Frost writes? 


aves in the 
intense need for expression : A poem begins with a lump is effort 
Asomesickness. It is areaching out toward expression, 
find fulfilment. 
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| In John Barton's poem "Sophie Frank" (p.2) itis expressed as 
peyearing for and space of warmth of love relationship through the 
image of A COSY blanket of warmth." The intense two-way operation 
ofthe self-sustaining and other -sustaining warmth of love is well- 
ober sedas acornmon mother child relationship by Barton in another 
poem "Mother Was Gentle" : "her fingers at rest on our foreheads, her 
hisis | fingers amoment of warmth. (p-5) What is remarkable is that it is a 
i. | realisation by the male : (Mother was gentle, was Father's reflection. 
ay.it| (p7) And this reflection is furthered by the poet-son towards the 
houd | unobtrusive and unflinking code - like ending of the poem: "Mother 
laws, | was gentle." 
hat of In spite of such realisations in the poems of this volume we 
smto | have to admit that any transformations, especially cultural 
tera \ transformation, is hindered and thwarted by a fanatically shallow 
anad / mindsets. We cannot allow stereotypical mindsets, mindblocks and 
acute | pressures to cocoon our minds, heart and conscience. Hence let us 
etsin | have no isms, no preconceived nations, no received opinion, no 
received wisdom, no dogma, no fixed ideas or fixations, except that 
omit | there should be no such mindsets and mindblocks as sense of the 
thatit | theorists andideologists thrive upon. Wemust frame and frame cultural 
ficuli | standards. Only free thinking individuals can speak and act freely. 
iti | Moral structures, including those in art and literature, need to be 
tst | Tmsformed and redefined. Clarke comes to the same realisations of 
akes | freedom of everything and everyone in the poem "Everything is free" 
otf} (30), Sohe suggests, if you love something set it free : 
Don't try to bind 
chig Theloveyou find: 
i) Everythingis free. 
Ihave failed to guess the significance of the date. In Clarke's 
Poem "Yon June 6th" (p.29). The poem begins by refering to othello's 


l 
= forDesdlemona. Clarke writes alittle later : 
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Had he dreamt his soon death 

He would have contemplated 

Carbon Culture. 

Tt refers to the culturing process of carbon into diamond ay, i 
carbon culture in the human world. There is the realisation that pain 
metamorphosed (transformed) into beauty, as in the process of carbo 
being transformed into diamond. Literary allusion coale sees with fy 
and imagery of science. Aesthesia learnings out intense realisation of 
pain in the human world. In the poem "Quilt" aesthesia brings oy 
acute realisation of suffering anywhere. Aesthesia beyond amblyopia 
leads us to the following conclusion in the poem "In States County’ 
(p.31) : Thus they define no man as enemy. 

In Reconcilable Differences we have masochistic individual 
who happen to be poets too. They stand for the much needed humane 


and cultural transformation. The means to this goal is their aesthesta_, 


which goes beyond amblyopia. Thus they go beyond male-ism, 
phallocentrism, patriarchy, feminist theory and slogan mongering. They 
believe that thehuman pair man and woman - is a natural unity. They 
believe in mindsharing between the male and the female. They don 
trangress female space; they experience it sensibly and sensitively, 
thereby bridging the gap between the so-called male and female spat 
which can work toward bettering man-woman relationship. The 
realise that the separation between them is a fake. They know thal 
societies cannot be truely democratic without man and woman comt% 
together. In his poem "Democracy". John Barton contemplatt 
democracy in man-woman relationship. The political arrangement" 
democracy is used as a metaphor for the domestic realm. He know 
that we have to create positive metaphors in everyday lives, which 
the present case is paradigm shift from inequality to equality ® ae 
woman relationship : 
The arrangement, we thought, 
was tolive equally 
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and without] udgement/ 

the conditions of being (p. 12) 

Heknows that sitting in judgement is not the right thing to do as 
nd ang | rour "conditions of being" where even momentary passion is 
paini | significant and misunderstanding is rampant. Communication is 
cary, | availing. Words lose their vitality and purpose in not being able to 
ith | store a broken relationship. The arrangement is hatred by 
tion of | predisposed andclosed minds. We have to revitalize communication. 
gS Out The poem in Reconcilable Differences thus reveals that there 
lyopa | snofulfilment unless we become active and creative agents of social 
unty’ | change. We know that there are problems of "beyond creativity’ which 

atend on creativity. Democracy stands for freedom of thought. _ 
riduals | Literature is the voice of freedom of the mind. 
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MNEMONIC METAPHOR AS SEMINAL ANALYSISIN | #3! 
BHARATI MUKHERJEE'S JASMINE vanati 


The theoretic postulations of mnemonic metaphor work out trong! 
adroitly the organization and disorganization of unconscious mental 
forces as the gross properties of syntheticmemories. The unconscious ie sh 
as past is merged with the conscious as present for the motif of stability | 
as future in the seminal analysis of the protagonist. The teaming up of that" 
semantic andepisodic memories for the total flux of time give a sensory metaph 
effect on the visual phenomena ofsymbols and metaphors as the seminal 
analysis for the semiotic text of Jasmine. The protagonist of the novel 
becomes a symbolic study for encoding and decoding the semantic row Fr 
and episodic range of memories. Each episode flowing out fromthe heper 
text of Jasmine herself provides her each time a new name with forces 
definitive obsessions for the question of her identity. reson; 

As a village girl of India, Jasmine, (not Jyoti of Hasnapu!) higher 
undergoes the metamorphosis of her personality with severe inflicios analysi 
on the quest of her identity as an exile. She faces episode after epis 
along with the semantic inscriptions write large in her psyche. Th 
the new sensibility in an alien land and an inborn inheritance 
samskars, translocation, the trauma ofan exile andthe collective fo 
of memories illustrate the symbiotic relationship ofliterature ands" 
definitive trans-culture issues. Jasmine's ethnic inheritance fro 
Hasnapur of Punjab as semantic memory, the murder of her hus off 
Prakash by Sukkhi, a Sikh terrorist, in India as episodio ™™ 
become symbolic and suggestive of the seminal analysis thats 


a OE : ne. 
structured as semistic text in the narrative of the novel, Jasmi" 
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inthe analysis of Freud, there emerges twokinds of processes 
human thought: the primary process, and the secondary process.. 
sheprimitive mode of thinking is the subj ect of the primary process 

yingsinto being the signifier and the signified objects, images, myths, 

netaphors and symbols for the extension of unconscious as semiotic 

ys. This way the creative energy is directed by thetotal properties of 
ideas into written signs. There might be some modulations and 
AN yriations in the written signs due to a clash between semantic and 
rpisodic memories. 

The device chosen for the narrative of the novel is so designed 
stomake an appropriate association of time past and time present 
through conscious and unconscious mental forces. Bom and brought 
upat Hasnapur, Jyoti, renamed as Jasmine is the fifth daughter and 
thus she is the seventh of nine children in her family. She represents 
theinjustice and exploitation of feudal society of India when she says 
that "daughters were curses"(2) in the society. Hasnapur as a subtle 
d metaphor becomes the semantic memory of the protagonist. The oft- 
rpated metaphor of Hasnapur as the unconscious mental force of 
lismine, the protagonist, weaves the semiotic text of the novel. The 
iw Freudian psychologists divide the unconscious into two parts : 
tepersonal and the collective mental forces. The personal unconscious 
lores are meant to revealing the individualistic obsession of human 
pur) ¥ronality; but the collective unconscious forces are symbolic of the 


ligħermotifs and higher noms oflife. Thus, they represent the seminal 


| 
| 


tions ; 

odes aalysis ofhuman psyche. 

Thus, Thecollective unconscious refers to the 'racial' inheritance 
from of significant memories (ache type) passed along from 
feds one generation to the next. These images archetype 
some discovered through the symbolic interpretation of drams. 
from Myths are also carriers of archtypes in various 
pa Cultures....the collective unconscious contains the wisdom 
not) of the ages and serves as a guide for human 


miclopmeni) ` 
._.° tem "racial inheritance" suggests the ethnocentrism and 
ofthe ages" symbolizes empiricism. Thus, the repetition 
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of memory creates a metaphoric andseminal analysis ofthe text. Atd munm 
least twenty times repetition of Hasnapur as semanticmemory l paster. 
ethnic and metaphóric effects on the conscious level of Jasmine gstanc 
psyche. The astrologer at Hasanpur combines time present and fr icul! 
future (the foretelling about her "widowhood and exile"3) The chuckling krtom 
ofthe astrologer on Jasmine's face creates a permanent scar which loves h 
later serves the purpose of the third eye-a divine symbol for Scaling | ™ fe 
the distance of time and space. Jasmine married Prakash Vijh q | "50 
Hasnapur. She marries a man whois rebuilder and idealist. Itis though ` 
Prakash, she has been renamed as Jasmine, for he has absorbed her | *P°™ 
Jyoti (light) into his own light. Symbolically, the physical property of | ™2™ 
energy is being re-shaped: "You'll quicken the whole world with you | PS} 
perfume" (77) Prakash converts a feudalistic girl, Jyoti, intoamoden | lve 
Jasmine, for this name is common both in India and Europe. Prakash peat 
wishes that Jyoti should be relieved from the obsessions of her \ pon 
unconscious mind : Hasnapur and its feudal setup. To Prakash, Jyoti j pace 
of Hasnapur "is dead". (78) entity 
The union of Prakash and Jyoti as husband and wife symbolize | "Ue 
some convertive reactions, especially in the behaviour of Jyoti as Jase atale 
and Jyoti as Jasmine. Jyoti as light achieves her final conversion into 
an enlightened being due to an ever residing influence of Prakash. 
Jasmine recollects her semantic memory which has `vritten in the inten 
regions ofher psyche in her associations with Prakash. A fter the death 
of Prakash, she thinks that "ourhighest mission.....is to createa nev 
life"(97) -—a life far away from the feudalistic society of Hasnapu 
She acknowledge candidly the chain of the seminal influences on het critic 
: "Later I thought we had created life. Prakash had taken Jyoti at : 
created jasmine and Jasmine would complete the mission of Prakash 
Vijh and wife ? 

After her husband's murder she develops the narcissistic mote 
of her behaviour and emotionally surchanged she comes to Amen? 
for the pragmatic mission of herhusband. On the way she has Br 
raped first in the boat and then in ahotel by Half-Face man. Fin) 
she comes toa missionary lady, Lillian Gordon who helps Jas 

and sends her to New York. Here Jasmine finds the job of 
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ummy after very hard persuasions. Here, she begins to live with her 
ext. At faster, Taylor, and finally she arrives at Iowa, a smal] placeat a 

jgance from New York. She comes in close contact of Mr. Bud, an 
Mine's A ulturist and she becomes pregnant by him and he also promises 

tertomarry soon. At the same time Taylor also reaches to Iowa. Bud 
loves her much but because of his age difference he is a father like 
nan for marriage. When Jasmine meets Taylor again she stops to 
think of herself'as Jane - a name given to her by Bud. 

With Narcissistic vision she sees the complication of life and 
aperiences it as an exile in America. She undergoes the 
metamorphosis of her personality in association with Taylor, for she 
finds herself relieved from the trauma of exile. Moreover she begins 
aden blove Taylor. However the semantic memory of Hasnapur remains 
seh operative in her mind. The unconscious memories (semantic and 
sf her N @isodic) of Hasnapur weaves yet the thin threads of composite culture 
between the East and the West; and it makes her aware of fulfilling the 

identity of her womanhood. Hasnapur as an organic force uncovers 
sts heunconscious motifs of Jasmine and exhibits the time-linearity and 


sJase | tial chasm : 

n into Bath robes, dark glasses, whisky, cigarettes : these were 

kash. short hand for glamour that we Hasnapuris were meant 

terior not to have. I have triumphed. But how can I explain 

jeath such small odd triumphs to Bud ? He's always uneasy 

new with tales of Hasnapur, just like mother Ripple meyer. 

apu. Isas though Hasnapur is an oldlover. Even memories 

nhet fa _ easign of disloyalty (231) 

jand oto -analytical study of the text of Jasmine convinces of the act 

kash, re asmine searches herself so deep as she sometimes appears to 
nah the Indian metaphysics and the historical dialectics for the 

node Ux of time. The female awareness for her identity becomes a 

rica Odemist phenomenon in the text of Jasmine. The feudalistic 


Yst 2 ; : 
Balan ofIndia and the concept of colonized society were equally 


con ing so far as the oppression and exploitation of women 
sh acd. Mukherjee exhibits the opinion about Jasmine's aunt 
Swing the Postmodernist dilemma in this novel : 
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that big city men prefer us village girls because we are | i i 
brought up to be caring and have no minds of our own the i 
village girls are like cattle, which ever you lead them, Fa 
that is the way they will go. (46) Bly : 
Well-acquainted with the sufferings and miserable plightof Ri 
women before andafter the independence of India, Bharati Mukherj f; ts 


reveals them skillfully in Jasmine. Being treated as cattle and having 
no identity in society, the girls of the village are considered as the 
second rate citizen. Women are considered as the subject for socid 7 
and individual exploitation; they are treated with the conceptof 
"otherness". Chandra Mchanty is right when she remarks about the Ple 
female awareness which becomes the core subject of all female writes adh 
in postmodemist literature : andthe 
Thus, for instance, in any given piece of feminist analysis, woni 
are characterized as a singular group on the basis of the shared foe 
oppression, what binds women together is a sociological not il 
of the sameness of the oppression. It is at this point thatat| |, 
elision takes place between ‘women’ as a discursivel) l 
constructed group and 'women' as material subjects of thei fel 
own history..... This results in an assumption of women ae andJa 
always-already constituted group, one which has been label 
"powerless", "exploited", ‘sexually harassed etc. by fen ae 
scientific, economic, legal and sociological discourse.(4) „| 9mbo 
The above citation brings forth the three major aspects i y| Sod 
common problems of women : the sameness of oppression, disain Kali fo 
constructed group and women as material subjects. Thus wor 
become doubly marginalized subjects. Discursively construct ont 
suggests the concept of ‘othemess’ and material object ber” i 
suggestive of sexual harassment Jasmine works out thes? rast 
trends as the social, economic and moral discursiveness- asttt 
reports to the readers about the 'sameness' of women the meni | 
oppression and exploitation of women are concemed: © shan | 
our village weren't saints, we had our incidents. Rape 1P w (6) 
The women strategy was to stick together. Stragglers, 
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4  InIndia Jasmine is considered a distancing object because of 
; jefeudalistic pattem of society of Hasnapur and in Europe she also 
aces the sexual harassment rape, shame murder andthe question of 
> | erbelongingness. The post freudian psychologists citrique that the 
tic memory as the unconscious mental force leads one to realize 
ightof tiehigher motifs of life. Maslow, acontemporary psychologist reveals 
kherjee | ie higher level of growth in the process of self-actualization and the 
having | inderstanding of our selves. Maslow stresses that "the human being is 
las the jotawhite rate” and that "man has a higher and transcendentnature" 
r Social (5) Jasmine undergoes the metamorphosis ofher personality through 
cepto | feseminal effects of her husband Prakash on her. She determines to 
en tht} sale the linear configurations and spatial gap for her future 
WIIES | evelopment, she gives up entirely the feudalistic thinking of Hasnapur 
andthe traditional mode of Jyoti. 
a The seminal approach for her future development comes through 
a theconstant motivations of Prakash. She breaks the tradition of her 
fei family andmarries Prakash. She also experiences that ifany one breaks 
ai metradition, "all other tradition crumble" (75). She breaks the tradition 
ofthe ther traditions for realizing the dream of Vijh and wife; she wraps up 
nae haselfin many forms of awoman (Jasmine, Kali, Jassy, Jase, Juhane 
jbed | ““¢Jane) according to the situational and contextual reality. As a 
oiris | al Indian woman, she covers herselfin the garb of goddess Kali 
,) adkils herrapist. Thus, with the mythic character of Kali, she becomes 
‘forie | bolic of representing the power of women (nari shakti) through 
sive) Psodic memory she transforms herself momentarily in the form of 
yore! | “forthe destruction of evil from society : 
gro Noone to call to, no one to disturb us. Just me and the 
acom man who had raped me, the man I had murdered. The 
yinisit | Toom looked like a slaughter... what a monstrous thing, 
asmi ean in finitesimal thing, is the taking of ahuman life, 
orthe second time in three months. I was in aroom with 
aslain man, my body bloodied I was walking death. 
i AtHasn incarnate (1 19) 
ae she was injured due to the thrush of the astrologer and 
on her forehead. She regards this scar a third eye-the divinity 
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enlarged symbolically for the destruction of evil. Memory as leitmoye , pitit 
gives her themythic metaphor which convinces of the time-leam eariy whicl 
as the prime force for the seminal analysis of Jasmine. No Morea | infor 
feudal and weak girl of Hasnapur, Jasmine becomes a woman with | Amer 
super-consciousness in the quest of her existential pursuits. As Jase | andth 
she acts day's mummy for the adopted son of Taylor. Gordon Lillian, 
amissionary, helps her find the joy of a Day's mummy and for sharing 
the life of Taylor in his house. Lillain also renames her as Jassy. She 
gradually casts offthe ethnic memory and the racial premonition and 
becomes used to the American way of life: 

American clothes disguised my widowhood. In a T-shirt 

and cords, I was taken for a student. In this apartment Her a 

of artificially maintained Indianness, I wanted to distance definit 

myself fromeverything Indian, every thing Jyotilike (145) newn 

There lies a hidden idea in her unconscious mind for keeping | ofJyo 
widowhood a secret in America. The nature cia young lady forces 
her to realize feminity, but the idea of remarriage is out of the question (trashe: 
"with inthe normal community" (147) There is a constant tug ofwa | adw 
between her nature and culture. She swings between the questiono! | Jasmir 
the right and wrong on the one hand and between her milieu and the thnille 
fulfillment ofher womanhood on the other. To Prof Blum, "Obsessv? | 
doubting and rumination typically centering on abstract intellectu helin 
speculation over problems like right and wrong or the meaning oflife nthe 
can usually be traced to an unconscious conflict about a forbidden | parall 
idea" (6) The forbidden idea for Jasmine is the problem of het a 
widowhood and therein lies the question of her identity asa We it 
Hasnapur as mnemonic metaphor is now her unconscious mental ai, twe 
The dislocation of place and the constant movement of the whe 5 ‘stan 
time make recede gradually the encoded memory ofhermind 3 
retrieval of memories decays and with the passage of pes of 
emerges anatural desire in Jasmine to re-construct the new W 
life. 

With the movement of time and the dislocation of 
semantic memory as metaphor of construction recedes a Jo | 
remains the only portion of the to-be-remembered inform 


race tht 
p a | 
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utitin the theoretic view points, it becomes Proactive process by 


fa which one finds a proper equivalent for the to-be-remembered 


information. Her stay with Prakash's teacher Devendra Vadhera in 

American reflects two major concerns : thes 

adthe question of her female-centric ideas : 
st Iwould find myselfin the bathroom with the light off, 

head down on the cold, cracked rim of the sink, sobbing 

from unnamed, unfulfilled wants. In flushing I feel 

immured. An imaginary brick wall tapped with barbed 

wire cut me off from the past and kept me from breaking 

into the future, I was a prisoner doing unreal time. (148) 

Her association with Taylor as Duff's day's mummy gives anew 
definition for her female sensibility and a hope for accomplishing some 
new norms of life to be realized in America. Sheremembers the Tole 
of yoti-Jyoti of Hasanpur. 

But Jyoti was now a sati-goddess; she has burned herself in a 
tashcan-funeral pyre in Florida..Jasmine lived for the future for Vijh 
and wife. Jase went to the movies and lived for today....for Every 
lismine, the reliable caregiver, thereis a Jase, the prowling adventurer 


ense of belongingness 


nd | tnlled to the tug of opposing forces" (176-77) 

essive Jasmine and Jase (two forms of Jyoti of Hasanpur) symbolizes 
ett | telincarity of time-past and present. She feels herselfarooted being 
fit | inthe company of Taylor, his wife Wylie and Duff. There are some 
idden | parallels with that of Anita Desai so far as the questions of exiles are 
of het | concemed. She works out the phenomenon of outlandishness in 
omat | Pumpar ter's Bombay. As an exile in India, Hugo too swings 
E „tween two polarities of his life - the past and the present. At the 
i tee Hugo, Jasmine also resolves the trauma ofan exile and 
E a Y decides America as her permanent home. Jasmine as Jase 
ysl \ of Am Es the metamorphosis of her character and becomes the part 
+ (179 can life for her future "I was landed and was getting rooted" 
ne, tie | iS 3 thus unites time-past as unconscious with the conscious 
thet te mind and recreates a new consciousness as mnemonic 


“roftmemories for her future identity. She moves from thee 
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house of Taylor because of Sukkhi's presence in the city to Towaang : 
finds job in the house of Mr. Bud. After some theme, she begins p 
love him and carries his baby. As a strong lady, she realizes now, ia 
female-centric view points in the company of Bud ("Bud calls e p 
Jane Me Bud, you Jane" 26). She also expresses her willingness i ga ie 
marry him. Taylor comes to lowa and invites Jasmine to follow himt ifes 
New Yorkas his life partner. Again, she undergoes the realization of 
an existential dilemma, 'to stay with Bud or to follow Taylor for her 
future. She begins to sob and puts her head into Taylors shoulder and 
leaves everything tothe movement ofthe wheel of time : "Time will tel ic 
iflama tomado, rubble-maker arising from nowhere and disappearing a 
into acloud" (241) l Wiha 
Related to the question of identity there lies one more Specific | f'hin 
aspect for the question of cross-culture dilemma that flows out from rihist 
the totality of memories for structuring this novel as a semiotic text. roug! 
Myth becomes the prime sources for the cross-cultural analysis in this sign 
novel; itis another form of cultural signification, because it includesin fuman 
itthe signifier and the signified objects for a global sign or universal | jecu 
elements for working out the concept of human nature end culture. 
Hasnapur as the unconscious is linked with the process of culture and i 
i 
1 


peobs 
Gis 
gar on 


the seminal analysis of Jasmine. The clash between her culture and 
nature produces the concept of cross-culturaltismi. The gross memories 
(semantic and episodic) of Hasnapur become her national identity ' 
which comes in clash with European culture. in spite of sornesocial | tmpt 
and psychological differences of nationalism, the association between | iNJasn 
the two creates the third one - the composite culture of the East and | trea! 
the West. This process of cross-culturaltism articulates such si ignwhich | Noces, 
symbolizes the Darridean concept of trace - an objective delineation | Poces 
of human natureand culture. It's the cultural awareness which become | tang 
Suggestive of national literature. National literature as identity of@ tihu 
specific ethnic group opens many possibilities for global aspects a alor 
behaviourism and structuralism in literature. To quote Frantz Fanon, i Bi 
Itis aliterature of combat, because it moulds the national “Phi 
consciousness giving it form and contours and flinging 
open before it new and boundless horizons; it is 4 
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and jiterature of combat because it is the will to liberty 
sto | expressed in terms of time and space (7). 


fs gpsnonsciOus as the historicity ofhistory or themyth as unconscious 
‘me | ail force brings into lighta particular mod of behaviour. The trauma 
SW jeiletoo extends the pos COLES ofmul ti-culturalism. 

nto Bharati Mukherjee, with the sensibility of Diaspora highlights 
nof | seobsessive pattern of the protagonist for multi-cultural phenomenon 
her gdits impact on the seminal analysis of the text. With a puckered 
and | ea-on her forehead, Jasmine tries to make Taylor understand the 
tell phic signification ofher third eye : "enlightenment meant seeing 
ing | tough the third eye and sensing designs in History's muddles" (156) 
With an objective expression and with the divine pattern, the phrase 
ific | y"hirdeye" creates the notion of sign which includes in it the muddles 
om | fhistory, ethnic and racial paradigms. Thus Mukherjee combines 
Xt (trough the character of Jasmine, the historic sense, the heterogeneity 
his fsins, myths metaphors and symbols for the expression of higher 
in fuman motifs. Through the cuitural signifiers, Mukherjee professes 
iiecultural obsessions of jasmine as an exile in Europe: 

Icould not imagine a non-genetic child. A child that was 


nd notmy own, or my husband's struck, me as a monstrous 

nd idea Adoption was as foreign to me as the ideaof widow 

iS remarriage (170) 

The genetic process and an obsessiveidea for widow remarriage 


‘mp the ethnocentric and logocentric view points of Indian sensibility 
Nismine. The unconscious mental force as past gives a sense of 
Meal time. When the unconscious recedes through the retrieval 
Meess of memories, the protagonist treads the way for there-creative 
Mcess, Jasmine too acknowledges candidly some psychological 
Mees that she realizes in the inner regions of her psyche: "Ihave 
war for each of the women I have been. Prakash for Jasmine, 
Adin. pess Bud for Jane, Half-Face for Kali" (197) Jasmine also 

E Cur notice the Hindu metaphysics of the theory of Karma. In 
Biye ry of Upanishad the theory of cause and effect and the 
‘ts Subie ‘ivity areanalyzed. As "mystery inscrutability", Jasnune 


n A ee 
Stregard herself a subject in her seminal development. Site 
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acknowledges that she is a "catalyst, nota cause" Hence, the tty 
operation of the subject in the process is denied and therefore, 
"catalyst" she is not responsible io the consequence of doership, Sk 
remains an enquirer "who I am (My Thus, she finds an obje 
sign ortouse the term of Derrida, " atrace” in which both the signi ev 
and the signifiedcoalesce together for the universal vision of human } 
Indian philosophy regards the mystery and the inscrutability of won irea 
as maya (illusion). Jasmine is also a helpless being to understand}s 
own nature: Uncon 
still think of myselfas care giver, recipe giver, preserver, (ltd, 1 
Ican honestly say all I wanted was to serve, to be allowed ; 
to join, but I have created confusion and destruction _ | tol 
wherever I go As Karin says, I am a tomado......How _ |Posted 
many more shapes are in me, how many more selves, 
how many more husbands? (215) York: 
The inner conflict and trepidation, the unconscious yeaming to kney 
her nature and the universal culture make Jasmine theorize the bay 
principles ofhuman nature. She swings between binaural intentional 
the love of Taylor and the would be wife of Bud. She confesses 
inner motifs of a woman before Karin, the wife of Bud: 
We have stowed away on boats like Half-Face's, we 
have hurtled through time tunnels. We have seen the 
worst and survived like creatures in fairy tales, we've 
shrunk and we have swollen and we've swallowed the 
cosmos whole (240). 
With the tunnels and rebuffs of time and space, scenes and situa 
creation and destruction, remembering and forgetting, fantasy? 
reality, Indian and European cultures, Jasmines experiences Hen 
dialectic of history and the Hindu metaphysics ofhuman E 
fluctuating intentionality as a woman comes off when she co? f 
thereader ofher inner motifs before Taylor, leaving assumed! i 
of Jyoti, Jasmine, Kali, Jassy, Juhane and Jane behind The 
configurations and the unconscious as semantic memon® i 
together to from the wholeness of human life. Thus, the P? 
becomes a semiotic text in the seminal study of Jasmine. 
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Devika Narula 


SOUTH ASIAN CANADIAN DIASPORA; | 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON IMMIGRANT EXPERIkyg] bi 


The twentieth century is the age of the globe-trotting immigra] he’ 
who moves from one location to another in search of betterment. 0y! wit 
ofthe main reasons for migration is the dissatisfaction with oneso] the 
situation and a desire for upward mobility as an increased awarens sa 
of better prospects comes with education which infuses onewih asy 
sense of ambition Hence dissatisfaction with present circumstans{ her 
in combination with ambition, is the impetus to propel the individu) {ull 
into an unfamiliar alien milieu, where he finds himself situatedia|_ mu 
complex space between two worlds and two cultures : he can neil 
forget the world/culture he has come out ofnor can he fully assimilat} the 
into the world/culture he has adopted. He can neither retumtohi} and 
original homeland nor can he subvert his own identity totallytob} past 
new culture. they 

In the ‘new' world, where he is now situated, heis livingavl]. "tet 

from the center - his situation, to use Linda Hutcheon's tem, ist) The 
centric. Heis positioned at the periphery and has ahyphenated ide} ost 
As this realization dawns on the consciousness of the individual th] wor 
the racialism and hostility that he encounters, it brings with itas they 
of alienation and of being the "other". Linda Hutcheon inher bat 
P oetics of Postmodernism : History, Theory, Fiction stat® 
"historiographic metafiction" are "those well-known and populat 
which are both intensely self-reflexive and yet paradoxically al 
claim to historical events"! The documentation of certain piston") Rac 
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isis, thus, implicit in the works ofthe diasporic writer because it 
textualises the situation ofthe protagonist. In No New Land Africa 
psjust been granted independence, which (re) positions the Asians 
javis the Africans, and inverses theintra-racial tensions between 
hetwo communities. Earlier, the Africans were the disadvantaged 
sommunity whereas the Asians were privileged as compared to them, 
TENG} put with the Independence of Africa, it is the Asians who are the 
disadvantaged community and the Africans the privileged, who now 
tavetotal political control of the country. At any given point in time 
nigra ihe'position’ of an individual is Gependent upon his relative positioning 
ent Qe} within the complex network of local and contingent conditions and 
neso] the play of power politics. As a consequence, Nurdin becomes the 
vareng| scapegoat in this reversal of intra-racial politics and his social standing 
newith aswell as the prospects of his advancement change. Similarly when 
nstanes( hemigrates to Canada, which has been projected as the 'new' world 
divide} full of opportunities, he discovers that those opportunities are not so 
atedin| much for nim, ‘positioned! as he is on the periphery. 
n neihi Linda Hutcheon also remarks on the trope ofirony that informs 
similét! hewritings ofthe diasporic writers, which may be fragmented histories 
mtoi and personal narratives but they are also a value-judgement on the 
lytob} past from the vantage point of the present. As she says, the retum to 
lhepast in their writings " is always a critical reworking, never anostalgic 
a teum". Herein fies the governing role of irony in postmodernism." 
i, e 4 Thenovels of the writers of the South East Asian diaspora have a 
ide) Bmodemist vision because not only do they deal with the fragmented 
| E "cts of different minority communities ard sub-communities, but 
T Re ironically analyse their behaviour. In Vassanji's No New Land, 
arative starts from a scene of calamity in Toronto, for Nurdin 
accused of having molested a white girl. This opening scene 
narrative indicates the constant threat that the immigrantis under, 


tes tt 
rno ofthe 


also!) iden 
“tified as heis as an 'outsider'. However the narrator sets out to 


| *eNurdin's personal history, going back to his roots in Dar es 
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Salaam and to the history of his father in an attempt to explain Nine 
present behaviour. He starts with an ominous statement a ip 
much like atenet of Naturalism : vey] geci 
We are but creatures of our origins, and however i 
stalwartly we march forward, paving new roads, seeking 
new worlds, the ghosts from our pasts stand not far iy 
behind and are not easily shaken off. (9) 
The writer, then, takes us back to the time when Haji Lalani, Nordin} 
father, had migrated to East A frica at the age of sixteen, taken by the 
British to work in an Indian firra and gradually had risen to possessing 
his own shop in Dar. He was a very pious man whom even the 
churchmen respected. In his exemplary life there was only one instan 
when he had wavered : he had been attracted to a young Gema 
lady who had come to his shop as a customer, and he had lookeda 
her with desire kindled by their proximity. He noticed the "golden ' 
down" on her arms and the "dark patch of sweat" under her arm. Te 
result of even such silent desire was a stinging slap across his face 
which reverberated through his consciousness for the rest of his life 
andthe effect of which was felt by his sons. Their adolescent follis Hai 
were Punished with undue severity, as ifin punishing them, Haji Laat in 
was punishing himself for his moral lapse. Could the traits ofthe fat | irite 
have been transmitted to the son who, too, had tried to touch the char 
white girl, ostensibly to help her, but had been accused of molestit| aa 
her ? The irony in the explanation is implicit in the narration oft 
history of the family and the severe morality that they practised | the 
ns The story of Nurdin right from the moment of his landing stra 
*0ronto to the end when heis acquitted of the charge of molestati®t | ang 
1S apersonal Narrative ofan immigrant experience, with all the requis \ Con 
emotions and experiences of racialism, exploitation, alienation 4 thy 
loneliness and hostility thrown in. It privileges the marginalized] yp 
through ‘his-story' narrates the socio-cultural experience ofawit ie 
community. It is also an historigraphic account of migration mi 
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Nur, a ctl ogical and socio-cultural conditioning that is inherent in the 
De ey P jsionto migrate. Vassanji has devoted a Nisei chapter to tracing 
te pistorical events from the time of Haji Lalani's arrival in East Africa 
T | hetime of Nurdin's departure from there, revealing the changes in 
g fitical ideology in the course oftwo generations that influenced the 
r R. socio-cultural context for immigrants. In No New Land Haji 


jalani comes from India at the age of sixteen to make his fortune in 
lurdth| pst Africa and thinks that he has fo. 1danew country for his children 
iby te} and dies at a ripe old age. He feels a little nostalgic about his home 
sessing | gross the ocean but thinks that they had brought their India with 
en tte} hem. But little does he know that in another two years everything that 
nstance | tehad taken as permanent would change and his son, with his whole 
ermal fimily, would depart to another new country up north : "It was as if 
okeda with Haji Lalani a whole era died, a way of life disappeared." It 
golden / exemplifies the idea of ‘positionality' : nothing can be taken as 
m. Te! permanent or fixed because all socio-cultural, historio-political 
is ft) uations are human constructs and the whole ambience or context 
Us if} can change with a change in political ideology. The little haven that 
folis Haji Lalani had created for his children becomes an insecure and 
a threatened space with the independence of Africa, which changes all 
ch the mter-racial 'positionalities’. It exemplifies the constant flux and 
ie tlangeability ofhuman situations, and explains transnational migrations 
oft Saconsequence of such impermanence. p 
I : In the new context of Canada, in No New Land, Nurdin resists 
ingi | "° °therisation’ of the individual but finds himself defeated by the 
a “ategies of the 'othering' forces. The migrant may carry his Gustine 
qs ndhistory with him, but he has to forge a new identity thai 8 a 
ation; ) ENG of his earlier identity and the new socio-cultural identity 
dmi p Tequired ofhim. Heis unable to resist the dominant fixedsystem 
whole ad doesnot want to accept the fluid multiple notions of culture and 
TLEN 'Y. Peopleare influenced and defined by contact with other people 
*tone's identity is constantly shifting and changing in relation to 
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themany people so that one's identity is constantly shifting andch, 
in relation to the many people with whom one interacts, Identity i oo 
only one's own consciousness of oneself but also the ol he 
"recognition" of that identity. In his essay "Multiculturalism a ia A 
Politics of Recognition", Charles Taylor explores the many wa A 
which ‘recognition’ can be usedkas a tool for colonising orhegemonsy af 
others, since recognition’ is a very significant factor of ‘identity’ In Nl it 
New Land Nurdin loses his identity that he hadin East Africa becay| att 
he does not have the same equation with people herein Toronto ash} in 
had there. In Toronto, he is seen as a hanger-on in society : an immigrn| isr 
from a "Third World Country". Vassanji's excellent observation] wi 
details enables him to capture an uneasy blend of humanrelationsi|_ int 
Toronto involving Nurdin's frustration over job-hunting, his feard| loc 
victimization by Candian racists, and his strategies for survival. Allths | the 
is best encapsulated in the climactic incident where Nurdin attemp; pla 
tohelpa young woman sitting on the floor of the Ontario De-Addictio} wh 
Centre, where he has a menial job. With genuine solicitude, he put} is: 
his hand enquiringly on her shoulder only to be charged with attempld| ch 
rape. The incidentillustrates "the uneasy contact of immigrant innon] in 
with calculated hostility." Italso signifies the refusal to recognise] ne 
Asian-Canadian as just a Candian, i.e. anon-hyphenated personal ga 
In choosing the title of her collection of essays dealing with the sct 
cultural, political and academic positioning of the South Asiant) Wc 
Canada and their literature, Arun Prabha Mukherjee has W9 to: 
significantly used this phrase : she calls her book, Opposition o 
Aesthetics : Readings from a Hyphenated Space. This clearlyist) art 
signifier of the many ways in which racialism and marginalization s Š 
practised. . yA 
The writings ofthe South Asian Canadian diaspora, thus, DA oe 
on their lives and experiences in their adopted milieu andthe me A 
perception informs their narration. "The situating of the text inst i i 
communication-situation re-contextualises the whole namat vetii | 
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tincludes the social, ideological, historical and aesthetic 
iyis ontext in which the aes’ Protest-emotion becomes one of 
> other] peimportant factors oftheir perspective, especially as directed towards 
nandi] acialism. This could be a silent protest as in the case of Nurdin or it 
wail could take a violent form of clashes. In fact the emotion of protest 
Ponisi} informs the whole structural and thematic constructs of No New Land 
y' In| iisarts from the very morent an African Peon supercedes Nurdin 
becayl atthe Bata Company after the independence of East A frica, it follows 
ntoash|_iaNurdin's being refused permission to stay in U.K. since East Africa 
miga jsnolonger a British Colony, and continues up to his confrontation 
ationd| withracialism and marginalization in employment in Toronto. Itis very 
ationsis|_ interesting that M.G. Vassanji has written only one novel whichis 
sfeard| located in Canada and very ironically named it No New Land. The 
-Alltts | theme of No New Land reveals for the uninitiated that to which ever 
temps placean individual migrates, whether it is Dar-es-Salaam or Toronto, 
ddictin} whether East Africa or Canada, he is always eyed with suspicion, he 
hepus} isan outsider, and he has to start afresh every time, adapting to the 
emplti|_ changing times to be able to survive. There is no ‘new’ land. An 
oca] individual has to carve his space out of the existing construct and the 
niset] ‘newness' about it is only an imaginative imposition on a given 
onalil| geographical and physical reality. 
o soci The world of the South-Asian immigrant is a large geo-political 
iansit| Worlds because South Asians have not only migrated from one place 
s ve) | ‘another, but have often undergone double migration or more. The 
iiol | National boundaries for them become sometimes less real and more 
rlyist| arbitrary because as they move from one space to the other, they 
jonat | Keep positing something ofthe cultural ethos ofthat particular country 
\ themselves, as well as (re) positioning themselves in new social, 
p Cultural, ideological and historical contexts. Whatever may bethe 
a “cio-cultural policy ofa society, there are always within itsome ethnic 
J x ups that livein aminoritarian position. Itis they who have to make 
i “stents to be accommodated by the hegemonic group, to become 


N reader asi 
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accultured or to assimilate. By contrast, no matter how strong| : 
members of the dominant group react to the proddings of particularis e 
socially they remain unaffected because they are the cement holding 
the state together. They are the group that have the economic ang 
political power and hence can hegemonize other groups. They neye 
view themselves as ethnic because they are in a dominant 'Dosition 
and their socio-cultural values are accepted as standard. Hence, the 
immigrant is always an outsider and lives at the edge of two interesting 
worlds, trying his best to maintain a balance. In Canada he may beg 
Canadian buthe cannot wriggle out of his hyphenated identity. In case 
he succeeds in assimilating into the new culture, he still cannot 
dissociate himself totally from the old culture and in case he struggles 
to maintain the difference between his ethnic identity and the new 
culture then he remains an outsider. The literature of the South Asian 
diaspora may be read as ameditation on the situation of the transcultual | 
individual as the writes present us with a search for personal and 
corhmunal identity, through recollections of a postcolonial homeland 
and active responses to the immigrant's "new" world. They work from 
a vantage point of distanced perspective, in order to understand and 
come to terms with the past and from there to manipulate the present. 
The desire to understand one's roots and the cultural milieu that has 
shaped one's identity reflects the shift in the ‘positional’ perspective 
from that of the insider to that of the outsider. It is generated by a 
analytical and critical evaluation of one's socio-cultural identity, th 
consciousness of which has come with spatial and temporal distancing 
as, situated in a ‘different’ space, the distance induces an ironical visio 
which creates the consciousness of a certain historical frameworkatt 
the definition of one's space. \ 
The geo-political context provided by space, however, chang ' 
with time and distance. The primary space of the homelandthati | h 
seen as constricting prior to migration, becomes, later on in memo: | a 
asource and object of nostalgia and ‘belonging’, after themigranth® t 
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sifted t0 asecondary space which offers more opportunity and hence 
s moreattractive. The immigrant would rather relivethe nostalgia of 
he remembered homeland but would never think of returning to the 
primary space ofhis actual homeland, because though in memory it 
remains a desired space, in reality the situation has changed and is nor 
more conductive to his comfort. Migration and geographical 
dislocation, which involves physical movement away from the point 
of origin, also changes the whole involves physical movement away 
fom the point of origin, also changes the whole concept of identity 
since identity is relative to 'positionality' and to power-politics. 
Consequentially, place/space becomes very important in immigrant 
discourse as it locates as well as shapes the memory and the concept 
ofhomeand ‘belonging’ of the immigrant. The preoccupation forsetting 
develops a particular significance for postcolonial subjects because 
their home locations have been historically constructed as peripheral 
inthe master narratives. They are, therefore, trying to redeemit from 
oblivion so that place lies at the very center of their personal narratives 
which assert and foreground their sense of identity. 

The individual move from one cultural space to another and as 
he does so, the culture of his land of origin constantly interacts and 
contests with the new culture of the adopted land, so that the 
ranscultural persona/subject is always in a flux, in a process of 
‘construction, constantly redefining himself and seeking new 
affiliations. In his first novel, The Gunny Sack, M.G. Vassanji 
problematizes the concept of boundaries and space by questioning 
the primary space/homeland for Sona and Kala : is Africa their 
Homeland, the place where they bom and grew up and which is the 
ie home that they, as fourth generation immigrants, have known; or 
*'tCutch in India that they have not seen but only know as the 
eu of their ancestors, which is locked in the memory of Ji Bai 

&tven to them as knowledge from the past; oris their homeland 
“Present location of their migration to anew country ? Thenarrative 
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explores this question as it moves through memory and imaging 
locations based on real geographical space; it connects the cone 
of space to personality and the past history of the individual me 
community so that the identification of homeland, as a spatially a 
temporally focused and specific location, becomes associated wit 
the determination of identity. The secondary space of the fin 
generation, i.e., Dhanji Govindji, gradually Sevornes the primary Space 
for the next generation from Huseini te Juma to Sonaand Kala butit |! 
causes confusion in the perception of the second/third generations. 
which is their homeland/primary space ? They do not know where 
they actually belong because of mixed loyalties, since they consider 
Africa as their primary space but have to give way to the newly 
independent Africans, who usurp their space. However, in their present 
context of the land they migrate to, they again have a minoritarian 
status which again creates aneo-colonial situation for them. Thus, the 
displacement caused by migration situates the sense of belonging to 
the place of origin within memory, and creates the idea of dissociation 
from the new home as far as the first generation immigrants are 
concemed, but for the second generation and later generation thereis 
a psychological need to orient oneself spatially, and to redefine the 
| relationship with place. 

This is evident in No New Land as well as The Gunny Sack 
where the older generation clings to their memories but the younget 
generation is more open to assimilation into and acculturalization wit The 
the present socio-cultural context. Thereby, cultural identity becom 
intricately woven with the idea of location. The sense of placeas4 
real geographical entity becomes significant because immigrat | 9 4 
perceive both the physical and emotional joumey from the pasts BN a 
and temporal-to the present as connected with locations, WI? o 

representations of the past become blended with those of the prs% 
as they depict the struggle to establish themselves in the ie 
surroundings. Thus, each experience becomes specifically located” 
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; For second generation immigrants, place often acquires another 
aging pe% definition ofthe selfi i 
once, Ineningthat of the definition of the self in the place of birth. As they 
a4 gifbetween memories of their parent's past location and their own 
y i aur differences with tne dominant group in their present place of 
yal psidence, which place do they identify with, is a dilemma they often 
to face. 

e fint have 
i The concept of space as attached to memory becomes 
aa itemalized and situated ii the mindscape of the writer while distance 
ie nds objectivity and understanding as the narration evolves into a 
“fir critique of the narrator's past actions. When Kala refers tothe dictums 

., | ofMiss Penny as true, he also, in a parenthesis, tells us that this is his 
nsider W. : ea 
Tet colonial mindset, not colonial because of the political colonization by 
ES heBnitish, but colonial because of the hegemonic influence that Miss 
ie Penny as ayoung, White, sexually attractive woman exerts over the 
1s the Os boys - she combines in herself political and biological powers. 
i 7 Here power politics and identity politics operate at different levels in 
Ta hehuman psyche. Thus, the insight of immigrant writers on mutli- 
kyered categories of belonging is projected through their emphasis 


tsare | ns RO 
eres | erent geo-political positionings and reflects their personal 
ne the upenlences as immigrants in an adopted country. 
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Pooja Katare 


A STUDY OF COMMUNICATION: 
CANADA AND INDIA 


Canada is a vast country with astrong multiculturalism policy, 
many distinct regions, and heavy foreign influence. Thesize of Canada 


| has shaped much of Canadian's way of life. Communications could 


notdevelop easily or naturally in Canada and therefore Canada relies 
greatly on technological innovations to bond the country in a 
communicative society. Canada has been divided into Provinces and 
Territories which have extremely different terrains, climates, 
economics and cultures. These differences create conflicting interests 
and misunderstandings. The location of population in Canada also 
causes a regionalistic, isolated identity between Canadians. Canadians 
predominantly live in southern Canada, stretched along the United 
States border. Much of Canada's land is empty and there are a few 
Very small pockets of people residing in small towns in central and 
northern Canada. Canadians who donot live with in the masses along 
theborder are very isolated andrely heavily onmass media for contact. 
The sheer size of Canadais not the only hindrance to creating a 
Viable and healthy communications system. The distance between tural 
eas is expensive to give access to the various mass media. In the 
i ingofthe newspaper industry in Canada it was easiest to have 
newspaper printed in each region instead of attempting to create a 
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national newspaper that would be expensive to distribute ACTOSS al 
Canada. Presently there s still no popular national newspaper. the.” 
the Globe and Mail has attempted to be one. It appears that intuy | 
of a national newspaper Canada has invested in many regiona 
newspapers that are owned by a few in individuals. is 
The Canadian mass media includes books, Newspaper 
magazines, radio, film, television, E-mail/Intemet, and other industie 
which serve to provide information to people on a large scale, a4 
rapid pace. Themass communications industry provides entertainen, i 
information and education, organization, culture values and belief, ‘ 
and advertising. The ability of the mass media to reach all Canadians 
has made this industry an integral and essential part of Canadian life, 
National culture is found through the social acts of a country. Canad, im 
before the emergence of mass media, had many social customs, || 
traditions and rites. The participation in mass media (the act ofreading 
abook or watching television) is time consuming and directly stops us ned 
from participating in other social events. Mass media is mostly an | ishe 
individual experience. Though we may watch television or films in hate 
groups, the impact is largely unique to each viewer. In this way we | gsi 
become more fragmented then pre-mass media society that actively |) 
interacted to communicate. Reve 
Canada has sought to overcome its difficulties through legislation | rel 
and technology. The problems of geography and size have been | thi 
minimized through our natural support of the mass communications |i\C, 
technology industry. We use space and time binding methods forall |} 
communication to all parts of Canada (yet also the world) fy 
Peancously, , originally through the telegraph and most recently Dee 
through E-mail and the intemet. Communication is constantly becoming (mt 
bigger, faster and cheaper for Canada. it 
The Canadian government has not always been the be! Mi 
protector of Canadian culture but the Canadian private business ia 
owners seem to be the worst offenders. Profit always seems to bethe 
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Sallo ` i important factor and there's never a limit where they've made 
ough money. ; ; 
Stead The most effective protection for Canada's cultural industries 
ional yscomefrom govemment legislation which prevents foreign ownership 
{Canadian mass media. Our extensive communications system has 
AK, | slowed international flooding of foreign culture which is by far the 
Stis | ast threatening to our loss of culture and the fragmenting nature of 
3ta | sis same communications system has kept us aware of each other 
Matt, | nd bonded in such a way as to always search for a truly Canadian 
lief, entity. 
dias || Tts citizens as a whole, are among the most culturally and 
life, inguistically diverse in the world. The uniqueness of Canada's 


nada, demographic population, especially in its various predominant . 


oms, \anguages and cultures, play a vital role in understanding the 
ion habits of Canadians in the various facets of communication 
nedia Canadian demand for cultural specific communications media 
sbest understood by the concept of cultural proximity, which states 
batan audience will desire to engage media products from their own 
similar language, culture, history and values. 
The desire of cultural specific communications media content is 
Fevalent in Canada in all of it various forms, whether it is mechanical 
electrical. The vast amount of cultural specific content such as 
nical newspapers, and television programming created domestically 
'Canadais unmatched throughout the world on a per capita basis. 
urthermore, with the information revolution in full swing, nearly 
rld) “ey country inthe worlds concem with the invasion of global culture, 
ten a the Americanization of media, asit is threatening to erode a 
1 Stnique cultural identity. Canada's example ofhaving.a strong 
hi <A "work in all aspects of the communication technology 
‘living next to the United States, is highly impressive. In a 
ey With the threat of foreign media eroding cultural identity. 
“truly a unique nation due to its great infrastructure in the 
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communication technology field and its ability to domestically prog, "i 
avide variety of multicultural content. me 
The globalization of communication technology has Created or 
opportunities, as various electronic mediums defy distance bayi | on 
andare able to transcend foreign borders. Unfortunately therein 5 | 
negative aspect to this increased selection of content of foreign ma if 
and that is the erosion of a country's unique cultural identity fon wt 
foreign media invasion. Preservation ofa cultural identity is aheay al 
debate in many world forums such as the G-7 and the Asia-Parf 
Economic Co-operation. Large media conglomerate have emer forc 
into foreign markets not only creating economic losses amongls 
prosperous nations, but also a threatening to erode a nation's culty 
identity. 
4. The United States of America happens to be the world forms. 
producer of communications media content, out of the top fivemaiy 
conglomerates in the world three are owned by Americans, hencet ‘a 
term the Americanization of media. i by 
5. The majority of Canadians can directly receive Are a 
television and radio signals. Nonetheless, Canada is seen as amw 
nation for its ability to preserve it unique cultural heritage ands 
participate fully in global culture, as many developing and 
nations study the Canadian cultural framework. This framew 
infrastructure of the Canadian Broadcasting industry is quitet 
in its technology, regulations, and quotas. Canada alsohas th 
most advanced system of domestic communication satellites 
employed to distribute radio andtelevision programming. 
6. This elaborate technical infrastructure, which on a mA 
basis is more extensive than that of any country inthe word, ee à 
owned and controlled by Canadians. Regulatory commissio 
as the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommun te 
Commission (CRTC) play a vital role in ensuring that | ty 
in broadcasted primarily on Canadian stations. | 
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Through the use of quotas, Canadians are able to strike a 
Y Poy a zed between domestic and foreign content, currently the quota 
adiantelevision stations 1s that domestic Canadian programming 
ated oe entmust be aired for at least sixty percent of air time. 
ebenin |” rpetieve that Canada's infrastructure is one that should be model 
there, b shernations for preserving cultural identity, it is unique in asense 
Bn met waitstrikes a balance between regulations and participating in global 
ty fiom, alture. If these regulations on content were not present and the 
a heat canadian communication technology industries were leftto free market 
a-Paciy faces then the entire Canadian broadcasting system would have 
ag ppothetical been a subsidiary of the United States. 
veg The Canadian population is made up of various cultures and 
salg Inguages, approximately 28% of Canadians are from origin from the 
British Isles, 23% French, 15% European, 2% Aboriginal, 26% are 
toma mixed background and Asian, Arab and Africans origins make 
| about 6% of total population. 
9. Language is the central factor in the demand of media choice 
._| byviewers for communications mediain all it formats. Therefore, it is 
surprise that Canadians on a per capita basis have among the most 
j| domestically produced ethnical newspapers in the world this is globally 
uique. The availability and consumption habits of domestically 
duced multicultural content by Canadians are exemplar. Canada 
| approximately 80 television broadcasting station and since 60 
he watt} Pent on Canadian Station must be domestically produced, the dept. 
as whl tuthentic Canadian contentis evident. 
10. As seen in the fact that Canadians have a mixed cultural 
per cf kground, thus content produced by television stations may also 
efiet, ethnical Teaching many distinct cultural linguistic communities in 
sons? tada. Being ofan Indo-Canadian background, and being able to 
nicati] ak fluently in both English and Hindi, the impact of ethnical 
noo) "Spapers and Hindi broadcasting has genuinely affectedmy cultural 
l "Petience, because of similar language, cultural, and moral values. 


| forem 
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Inclosing with two official languages, strong regional diffe- 

a multicultural reality and a close proximity to the United Sta 
communication media, weather it being newspapers or televisiy spe 
broadcast, is a vital means of maintaining a sense of Canadian culty gils 
identity. Though it creates more selection, the advent of Satellig wid 
television intensified competition for domestic broadcasters, both fm ad 
new services within Canada and beyond our borders. As globaliai 
andorthe Americanization of media threatens to erode cultural ide ope 
of developing and established foreign nations, Canadais at the forefqy | 7” 
in establishing abalance which allows participation in global Soci maj 
while at the same time ensuring that its unique cultural voice ism 
downed out in the process. Through broadcasting infrastructure aj 
regulation of such legislation as the Canadian Broadcasting Acta]. 
licensing rules and quotas established by Canadian Radio-Televisin p 
and Telecommunications Commission, Canada has establisheda 
unique balanced flow of media between itselfand foreign conia ie 
primarily the United States. Canada as amulticultural nation procut 
the population of around thirty million people in an area whichis near} 
the double of United States. There cultural diversity is anationalas 
city and constitution Act prohibits discrimination against individu 
citizens on the basis of race, color, religion, or sex. Quebecois 
Quebec, Franco-Manitoban thought Manitoba and particularlyint 
St. Boniface are of Winnpeg, and Acadian. The Italian language's! 
strong third due to a great influx of Italian immigrants. Cultures! 
shared system of symbols which reflect the attitude, beliefs, fm” | jp, 
norms of behaviour. One of the important aspects of cultureis pro) p| bet 
through the way the people of particular region do communicate. W 

have a brief of the pattems in which Canadians project themsei® | rele 
The Canadians have particular costume which they plan fora% tim 
coldclimate, especially during their winter. It would constitute es 
like this : Pra 
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Tig Men should wear a dark conservative business suit with tie, 
State ially in cities. Build a wardrobe based on classic lines (selecting 
Visi swith traditional lapel width, and ties staying with in a traditional 


liny width range). Conservative colors ofnavy and gray, and shirts in white 
pdlight blue. 

fn Women should wear a conservative business suit or dress, 
i specially in cities. Select you clothing with classic lines and colors in 
Gent mind. Navy, Gray, ivory, and white are the basics to work with. The 
ge major cities can be very sophisticated. 

New or trendy clothing is a poor choice. Older, classic clothing 
5 thatis clean and neat is more valued. Choosing quality, natural fibers 
foryour wardrobe will give you this look. Quality leather shoes are 
important to completing this look. 

Rural areas are less formal, but stay conservative in your 
wardrobe. Even with cold winter weather you may find yourselfina 
skirt or dress. Add a good quality long coat with minimal and classic 
detail to your wardrobe. In addition to navy and gray, a classic camel 
wat, or a lined Burberry may bea good addition. This will work for 
vit asophisticated city meeting, or a more casual rural meeting. 

Casual attire is appropriate when you are not working. The 
weather and activity will dictate what you will be wearing. Build a 
“sual wardrobe using the classic colors (camel is additional color for 
rei! | Sual). You will look professional, even though relaxed. 


eft even ifthe French attending the meeting don't always maintain a 
pand demeanor, and follow good rules of etiquette. Traditions and 
_ Sus manners are part of the culture, even in more rural areas. If 
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your travel to different cities or areas, pay attention to local 


By being observant, you will respect the pace and nuances of ex 


Donot eat while walking in public. Plan your time so yoy = 
stop ina cafe or restaurant to enj oy your snack. j quel 
Gifts are not routinely given. Ifyou do give a gift whenyy 
arrive or when you are leaving, make it a modest one. A lavish già | onth 
though accepted, would be frowned upon. a you 
Gifts are given to celebrate finalizing a negotiation, a contra 
or aproject. Gifts for the office, a nice bottle of wine or liquor woul | rse 


be appropriate. jou 
Taking a business associate to anice meal or an evening sport | whe 
event, play, or symphony is always anice gesture. Can: 


Invitations to private homes are rare. Occasionally, in tie $ 
western provinces, you may be invited to someone's home. Ifyou Whe 
invited, you may take candy, flowers, or liquor to the host or hostes Engl 

Wait for your host to start a business conversation during o 
following ameal. Traditionally, business is not discussed during dine, | “pa 
however, this is slowly changing. 

Personal space and body movement or gestures differ betwea 
the English and the French provinces and cities. In English areas bo 
movement is minimal, there is rarely touching other than handshakes A 
and personal space - how close someone stands - is about ‘9 fet | ‘80 
In French areas, people stand closer together, people will aa 3 
touch, and gestures are more expressive. Their non-verbal cod i : 
signals reflect their culture for instance they use a firm handshakew 
good eye contact when meeting and leaving. Both French and | wih 

areas use and expect a firm handshake. Men will waitforav@™ sy 
extent her hand for a handshake. wi 

French Canadians will shake hands more frequents, 
asubsequent encounter the same day. Others may justnodos” | 


adi 
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tony, jasubsequent AON Sm the same day. 
f Use aperson's title if he or she has one. Otherwise, use Mr., 
„Miss and the surname. 
English is spoken in most of Canada. French is spoken is 
ebec, and some are of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
French Canadians may use their first name when talking to you 
hit, | onthe telephone, but will generally use their full name when meeting 
youin person. À 
nira, Be open and friendly in your conversation. If you are naturally 
woui | served in your behaviour, you will appear confident and credible. If 
yournatural tendency is lange sweeping arm gestures, restrain yourself _ 
Porting | when meeting and talking with Canadians - other than with French 
Canadians. 
inte § French Canadians stand closer and are more demonstrative 
joua „Whentalking. For French Canadians, print all material in French and 
ostess. | English. 
ring o Don't be boastful, and don't overstate your product or service's © 
dime, | “apabilities. You could implicate your company in a legal situation. 
Ifyou are from the U.S., don't say, "We Americans", inferring 
etwea! | JOU are including your Canadian hosts or guests in your reference. 
, boty | Caadais a distinct country with its own wonderful history and culture. 
shakes First Harold Innis and then Marshall McLuhan provided a 
oft | leoretical approach to media at the University of Toronto from the 
eal 1540's to the 1970's. They both argued that each medium has its own 
dat | POperties and produces it's own unique effects. 
ewi Harold Innis was a Canadian economichistorian who, through 
igi | “ries of books traced the growth of our communication systems 
gail "the history of the development of Canada. He recognized Canadian 
r a as begin "in-between", trapped between the cultural legacy of 
mn pean past and the expanding space of the American empire, 
it | consequently there was a growing dependency of Canada on 


Q 
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America. He argued, "With their powerful communica ton 
American cultural imperialism is imposed on Canada" (Innis 99) 
Fear of cultural disintegration and the ultimate survival of Cand 
culture was his great concem. a 

Thesurvival ofwestem civilisation was the theme ofhis histori 
thesis "The Bias of Communication". This is a very rich and Profomj 
study ofthe development of the dominant communication technologis 
in succeeding empires. Innis concluded from his research that "stb 
and creative civilizations were those that successfully balanced tng 
factors and space factors. Time factors involve transmissions of culty, 
and values from one generation to another creating asense of Continuity 
with its historical predecessors, while space factors refer to institution 
and techniques for the governing of given territory" (Siegel). The 


method of communication plays an integral role in the developmental | 


civilisation, and changes in communication technology reflect the cultu 
traits of that society and at the same time mold it. He regretted the 
passing of oral tradition to written and then print culture, as people 
within a society must be able to interact with each other to develop 
and maintain a stable culture. 

Canadas still a frontier society and "survival" was andmayb: 
still the main concem of our country. Innis recognized this inter-relat 
of technology and geography. He was a realist and concentratedh 
energies on the development of a strategy for the survival of Cont 
He stated that Canada's subordination to the price system of capitis 
had been more political than economic. Canada, he claimed, hadm0" 
entered the American Age-exposed to a discourse on power quit 
unpredicted in the history of westem civilization. 

Innis was convinced that "neotechnic capitalis 
expression in mechanized communication-for example, pint +" 

radio-would precipitate a profound crisis of civilization. 
"Industrialism and Cultural Value" he writes, "Constant chang 
technology particularly as they affect communication aingias 
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} ialties of recognizing balance let alone achieving it." He contrasted 
1959) | the Greek standard of culture, “nothing in excess," to our modem 

| achine age—always in excess. The conditions of freedom of thought 
ye in danger of destroyed by science, technology, ard the 
mechanization of knowledge. 
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MARGARET ATWOOD'S TRUE STORIES : 
A STUDY IN REALISM AND VICTIMIZATION 


Margaret Atwood is a well known Canadian Novelist, poe 


and critic. Atwood, as a feminist poet, has acquired fame internationally. 5 


Her poetry is experimental and covers and extraordinary level of vast 
discipline. Her collection of poems entitled True Stories was published 
in 1981. As the title of the collection indicates, Atwood, in this collection 
describes the world of barbarity, cruelty and death, political terrorism, 
war and victimization of women. Atwood the realist, vow to bringhe 
‘True Stories' to her readers, these are the universal truths that the 
world faces presently. In these poems, Atwood presents a kindof 
poetic actuality, realism of the world in contemporary times. Here, 
she employs the accuracy ofamathematician to convey herideas and 
to break the silence surrounding 'private issue's including domestt 
violence and sexual harassment. The aim of this paper is to presen! 
the true picture of brutality and atrocities, the tyranny of the sens® 
and the cruel proximity of violence and love being practisedin mode 
world, where violenze has been institutionalised and religi™ 


fundamentalism in the guise of cultural movements provides t l 


ideological smokescreen for brutal violence and in sucha worldsu! 


is the goal and immediate necessity, be it India, Canadaor any | 


country. 
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a | 
= in True Stories (1981) Atwood describes the world of 
parbarity, cruelty and death, the global reality of famine, political 
ienorism, war, Victimization of women, nationalism and writing, In 
fact, True Stories consists of the facts, and actual reports of ‘Amnesty 
International as George Woodcock puts it, "The Poems assembled in 
themiddle section of True Stories... read often like averse abstract of 
the more harrowing sections of Amnesty Intemational reports." Ina 
way True Stories is the beginning of a new phasein Atwood's career 
asapoet, the realist Atwood, who vow to bring the True Stories to 
| her readers, the one she is reluctantto tell, as the title poem indicates: 
The true story is vicious 
and multiple and untrue 
, poet after all, why do you 
nally.) need it ? Don't ever 
f vast ask for the true story. 
ished But Atwood present here a kind of poetic actuality, realism of N — 
tin | the world in contemporary times. In True Stories Atwood employs 
nm, | the accuracy of a mathematician, a directness of convey her ideas, 
aghe | which areinfect, the true picture of brutality and atrocities, the tyranny 
tthe | ofthe senses and the cruel proximity of violence and love, being 
ndo! | practiced in modern world, and to survive in such a world one has to: 
Jere, Attack, voracious 


S an eating, and flight : 

esti its asound routine 

senl forstaying alive on the edges? | 
nse Inaworid, where survival is the goal and immediate necessity, i 


dm | how can one think of future plans ? Atwood opines that this worldis 


jo \ acircle dance "round round dance." She inspires her protagonist i 
F (Woman) to shed away her fertility image and fight to break this vicious i 
A “cle dance, to snatch rights to live : Y 
Td stand more chance 

| haveas a gourd, making 
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more gourds, as a belly 

making more. Kiss your 

thin icon goodbye, sink memory 

& hope. Join the round 

round dance. Fuck the future.’ 

Like T.S. Eliot's The wasteland, Atwood is also concemed wih 
the present state of affairs. In the love poems of True Stories i.e. the 
first section, Atwood shows how love has become a longing oye, 
distances 

sss LOVE COMES 

in waves like the ocean, a sickness which goes on 

& on, ahollow cave ; 

in the head, filling & pounding, a kicked ear’: 

Love has become thing unknown in this world. It only "come 
in waves", and in the poem "Postcard", Atwood draws the attention 
of her readers to the kind of destruction, contemporary society is 
heading for 

What we have are the usual 

fractured coke bottles and the smell, 

of backed-up drains, too sweet, 

likeamango on the verge 

of rot, which we have also. 

The air clean sweat, mosquitoes 

& their tracks; birds, blue & elusive.” j 

In the poems of this collection, Atwood has raised many 

questions concerning the relation of art and moral commitment. Ste 
makes her readers realize their blindness and responsibility. ov 


should Prevail and all the cruelty will come to an end, and to achieve | 
this, tru¢love andnot “wanting”. Should reign in humans. She continue 
that the role of an artist, is to make the readers aware of the fats ™% 


calamities thathumanity suffers. Atwood explains her aim: 
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[write on the lines across this yellow 

paper poetry. It's details 

like this that drag 

atme, and the nastly little bells 

on the comers I pass on my way 

tomeet you: signing of hunger, 

darkness & poverty.® 

Through her creative process, Atwood wants to keep the hope 
(ove) aliveina world, which does not know the way, the direction, it 
sheading in. Atwood wams against our decaying political, economical 
ndmoral standards, which are responsible for the growing ‘tension! 
between the countries, across the borders in a wider sense andin 
orhearts, our families and our relations, on a micro level. She warn 
hat our destructive policies and growing tension will take us no where 
utto destruction. 

Atwood makes herself clear that itis better to fight the problems 
ten becoming its victim. A gain the victim/victimizertheme. After facing 
sich realities the poet even rejects the idea of love and reflects her 
news : I don't trust love/because it's no shape or colour."® 

The love poems in True stories end with the view that it would 
kbetterto fight the actual reality face to face, to confront them bravely 
adnot to be carried away by the shapeless and colourless love. The 
kond section of the collection "Notes Towards a Poem That can 


_ |leerbe Written” presents the bitter truth of world politics and the 


nany. 
She 
pve 
jeve 
nue 
and 


fQ 


Teities inflicted on women. This second section clearly shows 
Mod's Strong feminist views and her experience as a member of 
sty International. These poems depict, the barbarity, the 

= andhuman existence from which reason has abdicated. In 

Poems, Atwood uncovers the reality of how myths can be 

ğ ce and lethal and how they destroy the romantic notions of 

Moby The Arrest of the Stock Broker", Atwood has raised the 

ing faced, in some countries, by the artists. How the 


Tuelty 
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imperialistic governments have banned the writers. As amember of 
the PEN (Poets, Essayists, Novelists) Atwood, in this poem, show ' 
the brutality ofsuch governments against the writers by Putting then 
in concentration camps. pr 

They broke the hands of the musician 

and when despite this he would not stop singing 

they shot him. that was expected 

You expected the poet hung upside down 

by one foot with clothesline; in you head 

you colouredhis hair green. Artneeds martyrs." 

‘Atwood makes her point clear that fighting such curbs need 
sacrifice. The voice of a writer cannot be shut down, heis boundto 
bring the truth forward, happen what may. In another poem "Tortur" 
the same issue of free will is raised. The poem presents, frightful and 
malign human intelligencein the methods of inflicting torture: W 

...... 1 think of the woman 

they did not kill y 

instead they sewed her face aa 

shut, closed her mouth 

toa hole the size ofa straw, " 

and put her back on the streets, bi 

amute symbol." 

The atrocity and torture of woman continues in a "A Womens 
Issue". Here, Atwood presents the woman, as though a commodi 
an exhibit for the enjoyment of man, who has colonizedthe worl 
and uses her likea commodity so that man's sexual authority isass 

The brutality is stunning : 

The woman in the spiked device \ 

that locks around the waist and between 

the legs, with holes init like a tea strainer 

is exhibit A. 

The woman in black with anet window 
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to see through and a four-inch 
tof | wooden peg jammed up 


hows between her legs so she can't be raped 
them is exhibit B. 

Exhibit C is the young girl 

dragged into the bush by the midwives 


and made to sing while they scrape the flesh 
from between her legs, then tie her thighs 
till shescabs ove “and is called healed. 
Now she can be married. 

For each child birth they'll cut her 

open, then sew her up. 

met Men like tight women.'? 

Nothing can be more gruesome and threatening. Man's animal 
instinct has no limits. He treats woman as his property, a commodity, 
hecan use at will and in the manner he likes. 

All this is done to show the power, but to whom - woman, who 
iscreated of the flesh of man's ribs. His own part. If this is the love of 
man, then what would his cruelty be. 

The torturous act of man continues in the next poem entitled 
"Christmans Carols". The title sounds ironical as it celebrates, not the 
birth of Christ, but brutality. However, woman is used as a child 
| Producing machine and how she is used as a commodity, a thing for 


mens | | 

od ‘njoyment and as a target practice : 

oat), } ; 

a This woman with her hair cut off | 

m so she could not hang herself | 
Threw herself froma rooftop, thirty i 
times raped & pregnant by the enemy | j 

Ì j Who did this to her. This one had her pelvis. i 

broken by hammers to the child i 


Could be extracted. Then she was thrown away, i 
useless, a ripped sack. This one 
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puntured herself with kitchen skewers 
and bled to death on a greasy 
oilcloth table, rather than bear 3 
again and past the limit. There 7 
is a limit, thought who knows f 
when it may come.....'° 4 
She continues a 
... the woman caught in the war A 
& in labour, her thighs tied 
together by the enemy la 
so she couldnot give birth f, 


These are the bitter truths that Atwood captures in True Storie, |tefi 
where "the mother eats her young", tosurvive the brutality ofman, Imo 
Atwood asks to transform this world, these practices, only then will lwo 
come the day when woman will be. worshipped and child will nothe ‘at 
called a bastard. iic 

The poet laments that her efforts to change the society tumed krei 
out to be futile. The humanity cannot get rid of this torture chamber. sha 


because it is us who: lis 
dia make wreathes of adjectives for them, Hlofc 
we count them like beads, 
we turn them into statistics litanies 
and into poems like this one | 
Nothing works. lugu 
They remain what they are's Mn 


but she continues her efforts of liberation. It is the duty ofa ? 
creative writer. Pointing to the power of literature as liberato, | 3 


Atwood say : } 
She is dying because she said, 7 
She is dying for the sake of the world. T i 
It is her body, silent , 
and fingerless, writing this poem!‘ ; 
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jn these poems, Atwood has made an “attempt to speak the 

able, to cut through poetics and slice into life, framed in a 
peant acknowledgement that the attempt will fail, but that if must 
fde" Atwood inspire her reader not to bow to such tortures 
pito voice against them and fight for rights. Atwood is happy that 
jehas made an effort to fight for the liberties of woman in particular 
jishe acknowledges it in "Vultures." 

In True Stories Atwood leaps out to break the myths that have 
retin contemporary society especially regarding woman. As all of 
ircollections have this theme of feminine reality. True Stories make 
iefinal attempt to tear them apart and realise her "dream of love as 
mosis, at its most diffuse, at it's least threatening to the beloved."!8 
itwoodmakes her reader think ofhope and love and makes it clear 


‘at she writes to make her readers aware, of the contemporary 


iticacies of the world and its True Stories. Atwood writes: 
tre is ahandful 

shadow I have brought back to you: 

his decay, this hope, this mouth 

tlofdirt, this poetry.'9 
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CULTURAL TIES IN SHAUNA SINGH BALDWIN'S 
nig SHORT STORIES 
992. 


n Wri 
Living in Canada Shauna Singh Baldwin is paradigmatic of the 
ploycultural quality of contemporary literature and has helped to evolve 
what may be called transnational literature. Baldwin's three well popular 
tories- Family Ties, English Lessons and Jassie out of the treasure 
offifteen possionate stories dramatize the lives of Indian women from 
1947 to today in Canada and from the heartless closed circle of the 
fmily to the wildemess of country. The women characterized in these 
ttre stories inhabit silence - by saying little, they can say alot. Here 
lss is more. 
Shauna Singh Baldwin reflects the sentiments and desires of 
hdividual displaced geographically, culturally, and linguistically in these 
hree stories of Indian Disapora from the point of view of cultural 
lmtory. Their characters express the process of physical psychological 
adaptation of the new Environment. First of these stories ‘Family 
Ties'possesses an emphatic outset of discriminated outlook towards 
“x. As the protagonist exclaims, "Everyone says Inder is the smart R 
me andI the steady"! why only because sheis a girl. This short story i 
)**Window to the mind and heart of Baldwin. We geta sympathetic 
ewe pen-portrait ofher own psyche caughtin complex dilemma 
|, enga Second sex. Baldwin exposes the emotional truth to the Í 
ad ga his story lifts the curtain that shroudsthe innermost thoughts i 
| = Ssofall. Itshows rigid aspect of being a girl ina conservative | 
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family of ties. As Baldwin writes in the story, "Ihave begun ty lis 


what pain it means to be a woman. I think our eucalyptus Misty 
a 


girl tree, it takes too much from the soil and leaves everythingarya 
it parched and angry."” 

Thus the whole story is woven with the bleeding threads 
feminism. This reminds us of the death-train, experience of Kh 
Singh's A Train to Pakistan also. The partition of 1947 has its unde 
black shadow on Chandini Kaur i.e. Moonlight princess, wh ae 
abducted by Muslim and now this Jehanara Begum was reject 
consequently under her own family ties for havinga Musalman's chi 
She was such forced as to stay her own tiny child underwater and 
stop its life music helplessly. But inspite of this infanticide she wa 
rejected by her family and declared to be dead and she became mai 
outof grief. But amagingly enough these family ties arenot for the bay 


of the family. Though he smokes, philanders and has drugs yetheiy 


the only hope and life of family. He can't be impure in any case. Forhe 
is a boy. His sister's life depends wholly on his liking. She is agirl and 
her utmost skill is to be fit in every condition. Ifher eyes are weak, this 
caused a stain on the family and is a serious mat-rimonial problem. 
Baldwin has a stronger tone of disappointment and 
disillusionment with Canada in her work. Her creativity is dippedit 
acid on a Diasporic imagination. As she writes : 
I pick up five round smooth stones from the garden. I 
throw a big stone in the air and pick up one stone ata 
time from the remaining four. The first stone is fora woman 
whose meant Moonlight, the second for the Muslim who 
took her by force, the third is for a baby who stayed 
underwater too long and the fourth...the big stone hits 
the ground before my hand can pick up the fourth... The 
fourth and fifth are for a brother and his mad sister, 
partitioned by family ties.3 x 
Baldwin's second story English Lessons is a dynam 
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i jscord. An emotional, story of culture clash where the protagonist 


Kanwaljit, faces the problem of being dispiaced from her own land 
pdculture and finds herself inatotally new environment. Sheis Tony's 
Green Card wife groping for asafe platform forher existence. In such 
asituation where she is seen as culturally, linguistically or sometimes 
psych logically estranged the whole question of her identity becomes 
unattainable ideal. English Lessons reflects this anxiety ofan Indian 
caught in a world of conflicting values. She can't discipline her only 
child Suryavir for Tony's parents would have been angry -he is their 
only grandson. She can't call his name in America before her green 
card comes. She will call him Johny like Tony's Johny Walker Whisky. 
Shehas to change her own name also. She asked Valrie, anice lady 
tocall her Kelly. No one there can say Kanwaljit. And Kanwaljit is 
left far away in Amritsar, before the fire. Tony says that she has to 
wear pants to look Maxican. But firstshe will leam English which is a 
must to pass her immigration interview and to memorize, her amnesty 
story. Therefore she will take English Lessons till her green Card comes. 
Shelives like a worm avoiding the sunlight. She wants to cry iftwo 
years of their life are not enough, if her unacknowledged wifehood is 
tot enough. She does not want to be her faithless husband's girl- 
fiend and to cail her son his bastard. But forcibly enough she has to 
llow her husband's style of living. She was martyred unlike Dropdi. 
Her Virtue was crucified but she was given vengeance and the evil 
doer comes before her half dead due to the police fire and Kanwaljit 
“as eady to learn her English Lessons from her English teacher to 
P&S the time and not to have America ideas as her husband instructs 
butshe will ask her teacher on tomorrow how to leam drive. 
ite Baldwin's third story “Jassie” demonstrates the complex vision 
Bi. through the paradoxical contraries of life and death, nature and 
a ae individual and society, east and west, Bast and passer 
ig a Story even behind its seemingly unattached ironic attitude to 
Otwithout a positive content. Through all the conflicting values 


Ere ` ae . 
Certainly seems a continuous search fora stable is island in the 
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running stream of life Jassie, in the story Jassie seems to be Jassie Tai 
Koi Nahi. Though she visits soap operas, Mass on loudspeaker, and 
ballroom dancing she remains essentially Indian. Her very India 
consciousness is revealed after the Khadi love and in the chanting 
Bande Mantram and Jana Gana Mana. The story proves emphaticaly 
that thereis no essential difference betweer the east and the west A 
the end of the story, Jassie is ready to pray for Christian Elsie Elsie 
calls her, "Jessie will you pray with me." and Jassie wants to say, "My 
name is Jassie, not Jassie. You don't like to hear me speak Punjabi, 
and you need Christian prayers, not mine." But this is not the time, 
Elsie was on her death bed. Jassie takes her rosary from the bed post 
and say "Our Father, who art in Heaven ...."° And she wonders, could 
she have learned the namaaz easily as she learned rosary. 


In this way the trope of Diaspora, of dislocation becomes the 


major point in these three stories. Baldwin's stories function as ironic 
commentaries of contemporary culture and society. Her fictions 
repetitive of her Diasporic predicament. Each of her stories and 
characters is balanced justa little differently on the abyss of dislocation 
On the whole, she rises as a personal, socio-political and cultural 
writer of Diaspora and her Diaspora seems to reach a destination it 
her continues search for stable values of culture. 
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THE PREDICAMENT OF WOMEN IN CLAIRE 
HARRIS'S SHE 


Canadian women poets from the Caribbean have found their 


| voice in the poetry of Dionne Brand, Marlin Nourbese Philip and 
j Claire Harris. Claire Harris, a Canadian poet of Trinidadian 


background, has produced over eight volumes of poems dealing with 
the problems of injustice in both colonial and post colonial regions. 
Shehas also written poems regarding violence and atrocities against 
women. Claire's major concerns in writing poetry are : "how to be 
tue to the black self, how to be true to female self: how to reflect 
curately the Canadian experience." The feeling of marginalization 
and alienation found in the writing of Caribbean women writers is 
thicidated in the following untitled poem of Dionne Brand: 

Tamnota refugee, 

Ihave my papers, 

Iwas bom in the Caribbean, 

Practically in the sea, 

Fifteen degrees above the equator, 

Thavea Canadian passport, 

Ihave lived hereall my adult life, 

lamstateless anyway.” 

three women poets of Trinidadian background, were used 


e 
toliy À ° 
. ely dances in colourful costumes to the accompaniment of 
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rhythmic, African music and so feel that the English langun, 4 P 
insufficient and cannot do justice to their experiences and using if oo 
to portray feminine experiences. Claire Harris seems to be sea K 
for appropriate words and images to define her experience, ink è 
message tothe baby girl in her womb in Drawing Down a Day E to 


Claire Harris observes : he 
Daughter there is no language Th 
ican offer youno comer that is tec 
yours unsullied by 
you inherit the intransitive pro 
case Anglo-Saxon noun 

ney 

Child all i have to give pro 

Is English which hates/fears your = 

black skin fe 

make it ; a 

g mar 

â c self 

n e inth 

5 Lan 

1 g inth 

tosunlight on the Caribbean? — «(fe 
Inan article"Postmodernism as Feminist Text," a critic Jamel 

Begum observes : 


Women writers in attempting to explore a deeper realitya 
caught between two languages - the "father tongue" and E 
language of the womb." Suspended between the two they | 
up with a split relationship to language. This split makes™ 
writer a fractured female identity making it difficult toil] mot 
Centre or to know self. ... Language and genre conscious ito 
become more obsessive for they are doubly marginalize? | Met 
She, aprose poem, written by Claire Harris, is the litera 
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uring of the protagonist, a highly creative and sensitive non- 
anforist girl, who takes on the bizarre, thereby reflecting her multiple 
personality. The anguish, the trauma of the Protagonist caused by the 
aching cial mores gives voice to the melancholic demented release of the 
-Inher pmented soul, in the form ofa deluge of letters, mails and faxes to 

ght hersister, who has compiled them and presented them to the reader. 

The narrative is in the form of a collage and the post modemist 

techniques of subversion, deconstruction and decentering are used 

by Claire Harris, to portray the pathos in the predicament of 

protagonist. 

Sheis thus a collection ofshort notes, one liners, poems, "scenes" 
newspaper clippings which reveal the working of the mind of the 
protagonist, in this case a woman, Penelope Marie Lancet who is 
referred to as She in the third person singular. The narrative has at 
least six personalities writing in their different voices at first in tum and 
then interrupting one another; thus revealing the multiple personality 
of Penelope Marie. The multi voiced narratives not only enable the 
many selves that constitute the female self. "They reflect the female 
lfs lack of self definition, a sense of splitin the self"-a fragmentation 
inthe personality. The narrative isthe touching story of Penelope Marie 
lancet, Who, as a child, had accidentally dropped her younger sister 
nthewell, and the childhad drowned. This guilt complex pursues her 
throughout life and she suffers froma troubled conscience. 


mi Thena she's always jumping 
theyll kill me 
ty ate oe : 
sie I did'nt mean it 
yet Thena Thenastill 
<i sleeping® 


thet] moth, Here Claire has pointed out, how irresponsible it was of the 
ness | Wh <r tohave entrusted the care of the infant, to the elder sibling, 
i [mer lfachild. The parents also indulge in double standards. 
YS are treated with greater love and affection than the girls. 
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When the girls were sent to school, they had to live with an aunt a 


were allowed to go home only on weekends whereas "the brother j 


gotto behome all the time, climbing trees, playing red Indian in the 
backyard, playing cricket, bomber pilot, soccer, going to school with 
Dad" (115) Moreover, while the girl child was all alone in the house 
the boys were having a gala time: 
the brothers stripped naked to the waist scrawny 
bodies emerging from a cocoon of short trousers 
already alight with certain importance harvest the cashew 
bright cloth tied around their heads... 
i wait for them to stalk with my father 
into the house...(110) 
When the brothers enter the house, ironically the girl child gets asked 
what she has been doing all day long, and for all that: 
.... She the lone girichild 
ran from kitchen to pantry 
from pantry to kitchen clumped up 
grey concrete stairs 
and down again .... 
"why don't you read that new book/do some needlework/do 
something? 
Anyway you'd be better upstairs" (108) 
While the brothers had been enjoying them selves, the girl childis 
expected to confine herself indoors aid slog it out upstairs, in the 
kitchen, or dosome needlework or something. 
Nobody seems to be considerate towards the girl, not even i 
mother, who, instead of showering love and affection on thegirl child 
treats her violently by dashing her head against the headboard, Wi" 
she asked her why she does not have a baby sister : 
.. Jahmin one night i asked :mother, 
mother how come you never 
had a sister forme 2" 
her sudden face 
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my head slammed 
hard back against the headboard 


tand 
hey 1 
ithe ringing 
with rushing in my ears blood 
Ouse a flash flood on my tongue 
against my teeth i 
to drink drinking (110-111) 
Nobody, not even the Church, seems to have exhibited compassion 
towards the girl, during Sunday Confession, the Irish priest asks 
excruciating questions beyond the comprehension of the child, 
damaging her psyche inadvertently : 
did you love your sister ? 
sked didyou let her fall deliberately ? 
how did itreally happen ? (121) 
Theirony is, the child is not even old enough to comprehend whether 
her sister Thena, was sleeping, or was dead, or the very meaning of 
death. And she is asked whether she has deliberately let her sister fall 
into the well. 
The building up of the fear and guilt complex intoa crescendo, 
do by her siblings, by referring to the police Coming to arrest her, aids in 
1 deteriorating her health and the traumais further compounded, when 
(08) | sheis alienated from her family andsentto an aunt's house for recovery. 
dis | Itis pathetic, when she discloses in one of her letters to Jasmin, that 
the | when Jasmin was a new born babe : "She never lifted you, never | 
touched you, beyond akiss light as sunbeam." (112) because she was i 
het | afraid that she would drop her also. She then gets aread book as an 
id Scape from the pressure of the world : 
ie She fraid tositstill, tothink. She fraid to dream. She fraideven | 
tosleep, all day. She reading from book to book, pause for a drink, : 
eat book in hand, what somebody cook, book become drug. (39) 1 
After all, even the reading of books has no meaning because people 4 
donot seem, to grasp anything, So the protagonist feels the need to l 
Produce something, to make her life fruitful, not barren and dry. i 
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Nowadays it ain't enough for woman to live, to grow inh 

soul. You got to produce something. Is why she fix one 

andis why she busy writing everything everything down, as 
She imagines that she is pregnant and imagines herself giving bithtoa 
baby girl : 


now i query each hour of confinement jysb 
each quarter each minute nen 
birthing shig 
ae and she is carpenter constructing shelter bls 
planning each board matching grain (lair 
mallet sure on each wooden peg..... wuld 
nee actually is more a hawk circling’ a 
deadly in she plummet toward...... Sa 
. rfere 

baby girl (38) 


These lines delineate the totality of experience - how she nurtures the 
baby like a "carpenter constructing shelter...." very lovingly, carefully, 
conscientiously - a constructive experience. In another poem, 
"Drawing Down a Daughter," there is a parallel to this, wherein the 
protagonist explores the experience of pregnancy and motherhood 
The references to pregnancy has something to do with Harris' writing 
being influenced by the French Feminist theories of the semiotic mudi 
discourse during the "infant's pre-oedipal fusion with the mother, from j 
the many development stages of the bodily pleasures and rhythmic |Ota 
play ofmother-infant communication...."7 ( 
| Inthe poem "Drawing Down a Daughter," Clairehadexpresol | } 
her desire to give birth toa girl child but after the cares andordealsof | | 
childhood what wouldbe the future of the child ? Will it be Canadia frale 
or Caribbean? She asks this question because even though she had Ciba 
settled down as a writer in Canada her husband expressed his dest bur 
to go back to the Caribbean. Feo 

I'm telling you Girl you have to watch men | 

you leave the islands to come to Canada 
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youmeet the man in Canada 
he's bom in Canada his grandfather's bom in Canada 
oumarry him in Canada 

now he wants to live in the islands!® 

The lines are full of wit and irony that after all the effort, the 
ysband wishes to escape back to his native land. Sometimes she 
yenthinks of divorce and freedom when she finds that her husband 
shighly possessive and that despite her education and Career, she 
fels trapped and observes that she has lost the power of choice. 
(hire Harris was of the opinion that the only way in which a woman 
wuld be independent was by taking up a profession so that she need 
utcontinue in the adition of the African women, who could not lead 
iself-determined life, and were deployed as slaves. In She we have 
ferences to 'She' talking about slave labour : 
| Who could' magine dey pay some po! woman cents to stan' up 

fo' hours scrubbin' at a wash-board ? Den stanin' ovah a hot 

coal pot ironin' fo' even mo' hours. and is worse. she glad fo' 

de job. Go from door to door beggin' wuk. afterwards going in 

de cole cole mountain air. Is so dem woman end up wid dey 

flesh fall down rippling ovah dey boot... (107) 

As for'She' herself, she has got "euro-schooling" and sosheis 
Mud that she can "look the worl" in the face." (107) 
_ In "Drawing Down A Daughter" the protagonist prays to 
Tula their African God who would bless the world with children: 

Obatala “who tums blood into children" 

€ me a woman out of my blood.’ 

a She we find Penelope Marie the protagonist praying toa 
2 ee and offering her milk, honey, olive oil, rum- "pouring 
i, On.on the " (30) and then moving out on to the balcony, 


fy, 82<tlibation on to northern east." (30). Yoruba culture and 


Wig e libat 
Fous rites which honour in excess of four hundred deities, place 
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great emphasis on women, especially elders and mothers. Dueto th 


unique ability to give life, women are believed to possess mys y pa 


WETS. wi 
After all the prayer and longing the pregnancy itself appeany 
bea false one; however 'She' is under the impression that some, 
had stolen her baby. Penelope yeams for her child as she feels th 
would offer her the emotional bonding and binding that is essent |as 
her life, she steals a baby - and this naturally makes her, an ath, | abal 
more fragmented personality. iels 
Presenting a woman as if she is hysterical, neurotic, obsess | ter! 
and has a feeling that she is in exile, is the method by which Cle | perf 
Harris has portrayed the predicament of She. In the feminist mode | fgur 
writing onesees a free flowing movement and the use of run-on ling 
The writing style is repetitive, spasmodic, disrupted and disjointed | Shei 


The lines often end abruptly and inconclusively. herse 
| i writeto you of painful whirling falls momentary mAn 
| absence blankness you write back thats 


| "silence is not such abad thing"? | ofun 
: an exilei think of "home" sky/earth/wind forestedhils 
| | hungry greens circling blues reds orange tangled valley (1 
The melancholic lady suffering from regular headaches and adic! 
to aspirin is unable to admire the beauty of nature: 
She walking bout under the rockies but she don'tsee, cants 


anything, 
can't even feel..... | 
all what she see | 
is avalanche i 
seasons in W Lopine 
relentless tumbling snow.... of forte Tench 


She feels that the seasons which are cyclical E ill ing 
There is only winter and snowfall, indicating sadness 20° dl ikat 
andno chance of getting out of it to enjoy the beauty 
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Othe, ion with sadness reveals h i 

ee exclamation with “ss Teveals her angst revealing a lack of 
ie on and fulfilmentin her life : 

n iblossomed likea flower and now am withered away 

a you are a vine that sheds unripened (51) 

sta Only when holding on to Charlie, the stolen babe, does she get 


ly | sense of completeness. She feels it very natural for a woman to hold 
alli | ababe. It feels as if this body is made for this and nothing else. She 
fels that the child is unique, perfect and has his little ways of winning 
sess | her love. She feels that she needs that perfection, "i Suspect is that 
i Clai | perfection She need, fresh crisp snow what nobody ain't walk. She 
nodeot | figure she get another chance." (88) 
n ling. Clairehas explained the characteristic ofhermultiple personality. 
ointed | Sheis not able to produce a unified discourse or remain asingle unity 
herself: Sometimes she is Penny-Marie, sometimes marie lancet, and 
mAni, rieand Penelope. There is lack of totality of vision and she feels 
that she is fragmented and falling apart, and 'She's statement "is hard 
iofunction with memory like a ragged vest" is pathos at its worst. 
She be Penny-Marie, ofcourse, your sister. i be marie lancet, 
and there's mAni, rie and Penelope too. Now we hear other 
Voices. she fraying real bad. ithave bits and pieces. is a strange 
thing. is wonder i wonder all the time how it is tobe you one 
aone, the whole yourself, a secure soul, but is not so with us. 
Now we falling apart. Each of we thin, jagged, holding on by 
Strand. is hard to function with memory like a ragged vest. And 
1S Not easy either to stick to who you are . If anybody does 
ever know that. (88) i 
a ee are nostalgic references in the narrative to places like i 
AA pe entire valley region with rivers and falls named after the 
s = Charles de Lopinot, where She used to wander happily 
i tarmini nears: She also lapses into memories of the past 
itp where old aunts used to narrate stories and the children 
Sather and listen while "Mosquitoes sawed their mocking music 
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despite coils citron and we clapped slapped punctuation beneath | 


brilliant stars in such deep nights in such dense country fusion" (7 0) 
Unfortunately in Canada there are no such aunts to narrate 
stories. She longs for sorne story which she could narrate to herchijg 
so thathe leams not to be demanding and desiring something all the 
time. 
Send somestory ican 
Use to arm Charla against the gimme gimme lure of things 
The frantic thrashing of desire (70) 
She wishes to teach her childto remain contended and satisfied as the 
whole worldis nothing but a marshy sea and the sea does not have 
any backdoor through which one can escape. 
One of She's letters is entitled "Moral Masquerades" andii 
clearly elucidates the irony of the female predicament : 
Girl meets boy. Girl seduces boy. Girl gets pregnant. Girl gives 
birth to baby daughter. Boy sues girl for making hima father 
without his permission. Demands custody of daughter. cites 
mother’s moral laxity : girl picked hira up in bar. Gir lied to hirt 
: "girl's just wanna have fun !" child ward of state. matter ti 
supreme court, the village elders of Canadian society. (104) 
The woman gets blamed for everything whereas the man standing 0: 
ahigher moral platform, proclaims to the worid that the female speci 
has caused him misery for which he wishes to be amply compensa 
in the.form of the same species he is running down. So Claire Ham 
has asincere advice to the unbom girl baby in "Drawing Down 
Daughter" 
Times they are a-changing babeee/ohyeah/times they A 
change/life you gotta guzzle it baby/gotta drink fromthe bole- 
hold your head upmmm/sweet babe hold that head up 
even if your man does life/even if you wanna 


L 
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_bayabee/have him high an’ dry/just never yeah never I say 

never/let themse you cry/hear me baby/mmmmmm hold that 

head up high.” 

Claire was a writer with a purpose-she wanted to present to 
heworld the true experience of the Caribbean Canadians and for this 

eshe has chosen to mingle fact with imagination, revelation of 
incidents and dream sequences. Her opinion is :"I want to clarify to 
the world I live in, to look what there is in the face, to look atall of it, 
gill to avoid sentimentality. ..or despair ...to choose something other 
than nihilism" and this she has accomplished in her prose poem, 
She, wherein, the narrative of She climaxes in chaos - a cacophony of 
noises are heard when her sister arrives from Trinidad to her Calgary 
apartment. True to postmodem feminist tradition the narrative is "open- 
ended, avoiding closure and embracing disorder."!” and the reader 
are left to ponder on the predicament of Postmodem Caribbean 
Canadian women. 
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HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHYAYA'S ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS LIFE 
ASTUDY OF HIS POETRY 
17, 

16| Harindranath is, undoubtedly, a great poetic skill of modem 
imes. Thespirit of his poems wins him a place alongwith philosopher 
umed-poets like Rabindranath Tagore and Aurobindo Ghosh. Instead 
imitating the modem trends of writing, he worked on the traditional 
ine. This proves that our traditional strings are vital enough to weave 
the fabric of modern world. His poetry helps us in going back to our 
foots to regain our exhausted powers. It is an attempt of retaining our 
traditional spirit so that we may have refills of life in this modem waste 
ind. He leads us to discover the eternal meanings of life in a world of 
tegenerating values. His works have not been graded very high in the 
stimate of modem thinkers and the reason is not really difficult to 
ind. Usually we honour an artist only after the westem-world has 
cknowledged him. Harindranath, unfortunately, could not take his 
nad to fame through west. So far as enhancing the level of humanity 
‘concemed, his poetry is capable of showing the fact that our 
taditional store-house of philosophy is so opulant that it can easily 
Wport the exhausted modem man. He leads to philosophical plane 
aperfect analysis and helps us in understanding the complex 

“dobscure world of modem man. 
= Hatindranath’s poetry has enriched Indian-English literature ia 
fer cae an age when we can take no more of epee i 
s to life's problems in a hermit-like manner. With a 
fie S Palm, he touches one where it hurts and then gives a positive 
| “Pretation of the situation. So much so, that the problem and 
lay au Suffering becomes insubstantial. Thus, supporting the cause 
a hg pain depends on our choice now. In this way, he creaets, 
non-existence of suffering. His poetry can be seen as a 
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: lex issues which h 
ful medium to handle the complex 1s: eten 
ae ity of saints and philosophers since the very begini ma 
Simplifying these issues, he brings us to acomfortable plane vig | ts 
we look at life and death, not only as day and night but as beginning 


and completion ofthe day itself. Life is a question, to which, deathis a 
the only answer. So, both are comfortably seated within the frame at 
our famaliar world. Message of Buddha, Suggesting that desire itself ak 
is an evil, becomes at once recognizable when Harindranath saysh wh 
Pale an are you? An infant asked a 
The leaping flames whose red caress m 
Caught his dead mother and unmasked a 
Life in its loneliness. bet 
Then came an answer from the fire Va 
Sudden and sharp across the gloom Va 
Iam the terrible desire Bo 
That shaped you in your mother's womb! Ed 


His first pubiished work, "The Feast of Youth" came in 918} po 
The book immediately seized wide attention. Sri Aurobindosat| co] 
promises of brilliance in him and said : phi 
Mr. Chattopadhyaya's production justifies itselfby 
its beauty. This is not only genuine poetry buthe work of po 
ayoung, though still unripe genius with an incalculable spi 
promise of greatness in it. As to the abundance, here, of ou 
all the essential materials, the instruments, the elementary Th 
powers of the poetical gifts, there can be nota moments ph 
doubt or hesitation.” Pee ph 
This comment froma literary giant like Sri Aurobindo! ot ® 
than enough to establish Harindranath's merit as apoet. From cr 
continued ajoumey which covered all the impressions, inter”) Po 
extemal, that life had made on him. Ina period of seven d ol 
gaveus thirty seven major poetic collections, nine plays (mail) 
and one autobiography work in prose. He also wrotean | 
popular Hindi songs for children. oh 


=) 
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Themes ofhis poems, in fact, cover a wide range of features 

inginner and outer world of man. Various questions, puzzling man 
during his journey through this world, have been the very essence of 
pis poetry. Man and his relation with the world around, his reactions 
coming form his inner world, all have provided him witha substance 
ofthought. Various social issues have been covered in the poems like 
‘Blood of Stones’, Poems And Plays; ‘Lyrics,’ Mirage And Mirror 
md ‘Iconoclast. In these poems he brings certain issues to foreground, 
which otherwise were being neglected. Alsohe has condemned the 
vices of society which are responsible for the unrest of modem world. 
Hehas looked at religion as a power that helps man to identify the 
purpose of life. His poems are an efforts to make a bridge between 
man and God, and for this purpose the he has probed into the cord 
between creator and the creature. 'Perfume of Earth’, 'Divine 
Vagabond, ‘Spring in Winter,’ ‘Sidharatha-The Man of Peace, Virgins 
And Vineyards’ are a few examples of how the poet establishes the 
inevitable presence of God in the world ofman. Masks And Farewells, 
Edgeways And The Saint, Treasury of Poems, A Bird Sang On A 
Bough, Festival Of Thirsis, and Reflections are some of the 
collections which have a mingled platform. They offer fine glimpses of 
philosophy as well as sharp judgement ofa critic. 

Harindarnath's works suggest that he was a philosopher-tumed- 
poet who was confident to guide the powers of youth towards 
spirituality. In 'Feast Qf Youth’, he wrote: "O, I shall draw the blue 
Out of skies/And offer it like wine to paradise/To drunken Youth" 
The delight of simplicity, he offers, is the result of double bonding of 
Philosophy and poetry. As such, he did not follow any school of 
Philosophy but it is oriental philosophy, in its true spirit, that finds a 
Powerful expression through his pen. Of the entire range of works he 
created the focal point of fife with its complete variety. Therefore, 
Poetry became a medium to express his attitude towards life. He has 


| dealt life with all its perplexing questions. While pondering over these 


Uestions, he reached certain conclusions that are making the structure 
othis Poetry. Themes and issues, that he have been taken up, can be 


_ “thas social, religious and even political. Broadly speaking, itis a 


Philosopher looking through life and everything surrounding man. 
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Harindranath shows implict faith in the ways of God and 


laws governing our life. This faiths followed by a respect for everthy| 


that supports life. While acknowledging due place of Man inti 
Universe, he maintains that God's word is the final verdict. He a 
man as amedium to carry out plans of the Creator. So, anything a 
everything that touches human life, has meaning in terms of the desing 
of the Creator. He has frequently accepted the symbolic Presencesf 
God in everything. All our knowledge is discovery of self which isa 
part of His-Being only. So, later or sooner, we will find that this 
discovery of self is going to lead us to the knowledge of God. The 
ultimate realisation is that we must have faith in the Creator, Seehoy 
assuringly God replies to the impatient curiosity of man in Festival 
Thirsts : 


God ! when shal! I get acquainted 
with the convases of sky 

you have through the aeons painted. 
His reply — 

By and by * 

Harindranath was an optimist of high order and this optimism 
also was the result of his absolute faith in God. Guarded with optimism, 
he has fearlessly walked through the otherwise frightening zones of 
life where losses, insecurities and fears tum into ghosts andihey haut 
the common man. His poetry has the silver lining which makes the 
grey clouds essential. This idea has been established clearly ina Poems 
And Plays': 

As nightis rhythmical like deatn 

So dawn is rhythmical like birth 

Who made the night made sorrow too 
But at end of both a blue 

Inevitable burst of light’ 

Harindranath was influenced by the Gita. It can be seen wht 
he talks about confusion and pain in the inner world of man. Showt 
a high regard for the laws of nature, he brings us to a state of bene 
where pain has no sting and pleasure no wreath. The Gita’s theory? 
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Paty | ga 


di garnais Beautifully ee in the lines of 'A Bird Sand QnA 
thn gough': "O Poet ! sing W. 5 AE a are wet and teardrop glistens 
Mths | gng is its own reward, why grieve if nobody listens"® He derives 
ig sure out of his own Karma and confirms his belief in the philosophy 
gan | ghich says that man has complete power over his actions but result of 
Sign, | jose actions is out ofhis jurisdiction. He can never changeit. Again, 
ea! | iandling of death has clean impressions of the Gita. Lord Krishna 
hisa | lls his devotee and disciple Arjun that death is just changing of 
tthis | (ecayed and useless bodies. Like wise he says in 'A Bird Sang On A 
„The | Rough.'"Leaves of today shall be falien tomorrow /For others to come 
how | .theday after/Cluster on cluster of lustre and laughter."”/Philosophy 
valof | ofhis poetry, in short, is based on simplification oflife's complications, 
that life becomes smooth and worth-living fora common man. 

Wide range of subjects has found an emphatic expression 

\through his poetry. All that he has absorbed while drinking from the 

founts of life, has been processed and finaly released with dilightful 

ease. Who is not sick of violence in the name of religions ? Analysing 

„| hereligious intolerance and following unrest ofmodem world, he 

usm! | tks of the religion ofhumanity in ‘Lotte-The Power Of Love’: 


a Iam sure that God above 

3 E Would cease to feel a fool 

an If every temple would become 
5 the eae 

e A hospitai or a school? 


He was interminably disturbed by the visions of thousands and 
Rousands of people who suffered from death and misery. Sights of 
pressed fellow Indians, suffocating slavery that crushed the dreams 
children, were perpetually haunting him with unending questions. 
hing seemed to console him about the disparities existing in society. 
m Yodhumanity, always saw, hecrying. Hesaysin Life And Myself 
her) God break my body up and knead into bread/O hunger, lo ! how 
ing f" y little lives are dead"? 
ing | Hari Weaker section of society was truely the weakness of a 
yal | dale ath. He, instinctively shared their hunger. fatigue. suffering a 

Othe ordinary things that gave them extraordinary excitemen: 
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and pleasure. He felt that the greatest purpose of life is realised 
youare living for the weak and downtrodden. 
Harindranath also saw life from the point of view Of beauty ai 
morality. He holds that moral values uplift society and realization 
beauty uplifts human heart, mind and soul which leads to spirity 
beauty. Positive emotions are beautiful as they raise human hem 
Honouring woman's beauty, he feels that physical always leads totke 
spiritual one. Conventional scales and interpretations of beauty neyy 
satisfied him. His nurse, with black skin, was to him representation 
all that is beautiful as she loved hirn above everything. He believes tha 
beauty of this woridis extension of the beautiful soul within. Heseens 
to be blessed with spiritual abundance. He hears, in the songs f 
moming birds—asong that goes beyond their songs; in the moming- 
alight that transcends all light and in the petals of a rose - a mystery 
which is revealed only to spiritual conscience. i 
Tn his assessment of life, Harindranati: used suggestive sound, 
short sentences with colossal suggestions. A rare achievement of thes: 
short lyrics is that he has discussed philosophy in smali couplets like 
Kabir. Hereis,'A Bird Sang On A Bough;' giving a fascinating dialoge 
between life and death : 
The dread in us of dying 
Is most absurd and hateful 
Death says to life Tlove you' 
Life says to death 'T am grateful." 
He is seen shifting from phsycial to spiritual planes with wonden 
ease. He builds vital suggestions through universal symbols. Thiss 
piece from "Poems and Plays", presents a fine example of symbolist 
For hours and hours 
A serpent moved and dreamed among the flowe® 
A constant friend to flowers 
He turned a flower in the end." ach? 
. . essi 
Thus we can say that Harindranaths poetry is the expr ns fot! 
as a profound thinker, for ithas delivered relevant suggest% ss 
meaningful life. Others might be interested in labelling the abnor ip 
of human world but he, like Shakespeare, is delighted to handa | 
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Whe (versal issuc i.e. man. Eliot suggested that realization of the purpose ' 
ae on will take us away from destruction. Harindranath's poetry | 
yai ai als this purpose by offering a healing touch. 
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Sanil Kumar 
THE MYTHOLOGICAL IMPULSE IN JOHN KE AT'S 
POETRY 


Myth-making is essentially a Greek attribute in poetry. The 
simple and sensuous Greeks loved to imagine all forms and forces of 
Nature in human shape, possessing human aitributes. The English 
romantic poets used to take special delight in personifying the powers 
of Nature and inventing myths about them. When Gray wrote of rosy- 
bosomed Hours and Collins of pensive Eve or the bright-haired sun, 
they didno more than use a picturesque figures of speech imitated 
from a classical model. But with Keats, it was different matter. He 
made full-length myths, recreating and reshaping the old Greek myths 
and inventing new ones. His love and liking for Greek poetry, 
mythology, way oflife, attitude towards Nature were cultivated with 
great care, and so his entire poetic output is soaked and saturated 
with the mythological references and allusions. The present articleis 
an humble attempt to deal with the odes of Keats especially fromthe 
point of the original myths and their treatment with them. Keats and 
his friends developed a great gusto and glamour for Greek mythology: 

Besides, Keats must have read The Golden Ass, which was the poets 
favourite book. He must have also read Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. 

Many theologians are of opinion that myth narrates holy histo) 


because it expresses the experiences of the holy. According tothe! 4 


myths are tobe taken as religious phenomena. According t0 K 
Ruthuen. "Myth is nothing morethan a primitive Science or History A 
the embodiment of unconscious fantacies or some other 50! 
currently in favour."! Likewise, H.J. Ross asserts : 
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A myth is a pre-scientific and imaginative attempt to 
explain some phenomenon, real or supposed which 
excites the curiosity of myth maker. Myth is an effort to 
reach a feeling satisfaction in place of uneasy 
bewilderment conceming such phenomenen, 

In all the periods of literature, the great literary figures have 
shown great interest in dealing with myths. The mythology has a very 
important place in the literature of Renaissance and Reformation. 
Through all the Elizabethan literature there runs a thread of classical 
mythology. The spirit of the Elizabethans was somewhat akin to that 
ofthe ancients. John Keats was deeply influenced by the mythological 
impulse of the Eliziabethans and the ancients. 

Keats got his knowledge of Greek literature and life 

through Elizabethan literature. He read some translations 

of the classics e.g., Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary and 

Chapman's Translation of Homer. He liked Homer and 

it was after reading Homer that he wrote 

"On My First Looking into Chapman's Homer."? 

During the 17" century the allegorical conception of myth had 
been diminishing from an accepted and stimulating orthodoxy and 
developing an unimportant gloss on the poetic creed. In the Augustan 
age some writers did not pay any heed to allegory, some heeded it 
halfheartedly and conventionally, and only a few appealedto it with 
seriousness. New my chological allegory and symbolism were, toa 
Seat extent, in a "state of suspended animation." It was only after 
Some time that the celestial spark began to return to the almost lifeless 
body ofmythological poetry. In the preface to his Judgement of Paris 
(1765), Beattie forestalled the change that it would be though illogical 
adunreasonable to introduce pagan theology into a serious modem 
Sia Buthe gave the assurance to the reader thatthe names Juno, 
ie and Venus did not represent the Homeric goddesses; they were 
a atronesses of Ambition of Wisdom and of Effeminate 

ure," 
Andrew Tooke's popular Pantheon and Spence's Polymentis 
two prose works of discriptive, mythology tried to carry on 
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the tradition of the Renaissance mythographers and furnished To 
material for the youthful imaginations of John Keats and Leigh buy 
Spence's accounts of paintings, medals and statues tended 
remind people that shortly before Polymentis appearedto Odes 
William Collins who might beregarded.as the first and most attention 
engaging illustration in the entire period of atruth pronounced in ieh 
_ by George Dyer that the myth of antiquity can not be natural a 
beautiful "with us moderns, till men either paganize their dignity 
spirituality their philosophy.” 

Swift, Gray, Parnell and Prior often made use of Classica 
allusions in frigid and hyperbolic style. In the Verse de Societyby 
which Prior lives the most elevated ciassical themes are reducedty 
the polished trifling of the scholar andman of the world: " Promethey 
forming Mr. Day/Carv'd something like aman in clay." 

There were enough non-didactic mythological poems inthe 
eighteenth century to preserve the genre in a dusky life-in-death, 
Edmund Spenser's influence went on increasing and encouraging th: 
use of mythology in poetry. 

Itis an obvious fact, remarks Doughlas Bush, that 
nearly ali the poets who handle myth both seriously and 
humorously are vastly better in the lighter vein. When 
they accept their limitations and are content to flutter 
within them, they are at least entertaining.’ 

Pope introduces mythology in the following lines of The Ra 
of the Lock in an interesting manner : 


cle 
Or, as lixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel fi 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, po 
In fumes of burning Chocolate shall glow, (l 


And tremble at the sea there froths below. a 

The comicuse of mythology in the first of theeighteen on, Fr 

ranges from the description of Pandora's box in Pamell's Hes ai 

the Rise of Woman to the less fanciful depiction ofun at 
poetic composition, The Lady's Dressing Room. Bush Poin 
Itis pleasanter to recall the most humane and benevole 


h 
ofall Swift's poems, Baneis and Philemen, whic 


zag pad sa 
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‘Ovidian myth is madenot only English but ecclesiastical. 
The gods are "hermits, Saints by trade," the cottage 


ded ty became a church and the kindly old pair, before their 
des of arboreal metamorphosis, enjoy themselves as a dignified 
nition parson and his wife. Swift was fond of myth, whether in 
1181) apersonal poem like Codenus and Vanessa orinsucha 


al and satire on Marlborough as The Fable of Midas. He couid 

ity, burlesque the mythological fripperies of conventional 
gallantry in A love song ina the Modern Taste, but in 

Ssica addressing Stella, he could use them himself with a kind 

ety by of mock-heroic sincerity andreal worth of feeling * 

cedi Jonathan Swift makes satirical use of mythology in Apollo 

shos | 4 witted and anticipates Lord Byron's use of the same in Don Juan. 


: Ovid had warn'd her to beware 

mi Ofstrolling gods, whose usual trade is 
uch Under pretence of taking air, 

nel To Pick up sublunary ladies. 


The eighteenth century poets make serious use of mythology in 
their poems. In a number of shorter (not lighter) poems myths provide 
aframework for moral essays. The ancient fable of Hercules, Virtue 
and Pleasure’ is treated four times in thirty years by Shenstone and 
Rebert Lowth. The latter's Choice of Hercules is the only English 
poem Spence chooses to include in Polymentis (1 947). It appears 
also in Dobsely's Collection (1748). Judgement of Paris (1 765) 
clearly shows how ‘its author (James Beattie) thinks justly but thinks 
fintly, and the poem invites unhappy comparison with such Elizabethan 
poems as Daniel's Ulysses and the Siren. Gloster Ridley's Psyche 
(1747) is an example of Spenserian mythological allegory. 

As the century advances, Spenser's influence begins to operate 
more clearly. We find an attention-engaging description of the "gelid 
teign" of John Armstrong's naiads. In contrast toit Joseph Warton's 

nymphs bathe "their sun-brown limbs." William Whitehead writes 
a almost similar pair of poems, Hymn to the Nymph of Bristol 
‘pring and Atys and Adrasturs. The former receives inspiration from 
kAkenside's Hymn to the Naiads. Itis an English parallelto the 
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Homepic Hymns and the hymns of ol imachus. The latter a 
inspiration and model from John Dryden s Fables. Adrastusil 
the eighteenth-century strain in William Wordworth's Protesilay, i 
is "studious to control with Reason's Calm the Tumult ofthe Soy 
The response of the poets of the Augustan age is voluminous 
although itis not very ardent. Almost every writer translates pars ‘ 
the Heroides or the Metamorphoses or the Ars Amatoria, Inhi 
early years Alexander Pope likes Sandy's Metamorphoses very mi, 
We find an impressive description of incidental mythology inthe 
following couplets of Pope's : 
Flow, Welsted, flow ! Like thine inspirer, Beer, 
Tho' state, not ripe; thiz:, yet never clear, 
So sweeily mawkish, and so smoothly dull; 
Heady, not strong; o'erflowing, tho' not full. 
In this age mythological impulse proves to be a great leveller. I 


expresses itself in verse of every kind, for example, in the following * 


lines of Dyer'sd The Fleece : "And spiry towns, where ready Diligence 
The grateful burden to receive, awaits, We strong Briareus, with his 
hundred hands - 

Andin the following lines of Darwin's Botanic Garden,’ 

"To win the fair he tries a thousand forms, Basks on the sands 
or gambols in the stroms.” Darwin states in The Apology to Part! 
that: Many of the important operations of Nature were shadowed 
allegorized in the heathen mythology, as the first Cupid springing ft 
the Egg of Night, the Marriage of Cupid and Pyche, the Raped 
Proserpine, the Congress of Jupiter and Juno, Deeth and Resuscitato 
of Adonis etc. many of which are ingeniously in the works of Baot 

In his Pindaric ode The Progress of Poesy, Thomas Gr) 
expresses his mythological impulse in a very fine and vivid manne: 

Three thé voice, the dance obey, 
Temper'dto thy warbied lay. 

O'er Idalla's velvet-green 

The rosy-crowned Loves are seen 

On Cytherea's day. 

With antic sports and blue-eyed, Pleasures: 
Frisking light in frolic measures. 
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William Collins makes use of incidental mythology and native 
plore in his poems and gives expression to his genuineand sincere 
i yhological impulse. Douglas Bush remarks, 

pis desire to liberate the imagination and the emotions 

from bondage to the actual implies an understanding of 

the elements of mystery in the universe and in man, and 

without the understanding mythology couldnotbe rebom. 

Collins is least happy in his rather melodramatic 

references to Greek tragedy, but his sense of an historical 

or imaginary classic past is very real, whether his mood 

be rich and glowing or cool and tranquil. That vivid 

apprehension of an antique world, along with his faculty 

or wonder, made his use of myth inevitably and 

spontaneously symibolic.® 

Keats was not directly acquainted with the classical literature 
ndmythology. His knowledge of Greek myths was based on his 
eading of Elizabethan poetry and translations. The Renaissance 


is |lietature was saturated with the mythological references and allusions. 


Keats read Spenser, Lyly, Miltor, Fletcher and Shekespeare. Through 
hemhe could catch the spirit of the ancients. As Hough has rightly 


5 itten 


His vision ofiGresce really came to him, however, through 
Elizabethans and the 17th century poetry, soaked like all 
Renaissance literature in Greek myth and allusions yet 
luxuriant disorderly and medievalised? 

Ode to Autumn is the simple form of fertility retuals. Autumn, 


| |Sonified lady, simply ascends out of the earth with the fruits ofthe 


“son and withdarws when the harvest is done and stored up. The 
ra the ode becomes a lyric voice only. In the ode all the three 
ion ‘re invocative. They call on certain phenomena, first the fruit, 
D egoddess, then the creatures. The first stanza stands for food. 

cond for ''fe-energy that creates the food and motivates the 

t ‘St the third stanza deals with the beasts, birds and insects that 
Ke dent on it. Autumn, the greatest personification in English 

18 the mother goddess which saturates Keats verse with a 
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note of tenderness. Demeter was always amellow genial goddes 5 
the earth holding her bow-wing stalks of grain. The poet's Capacity 
weaving myth may be seen in the following lines : 
Season of mists and of mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless pod 
With fruit the vines that round thatch evesrun sup 
To bend with apples the massed cottage trees 
And fill all fruits with ripeness to the core." 
Then she appears as an agent. She shows herself in person as a divine 
character. "Three sitting careless on a granary floor, Thy hair softlite 
by the winnowing wind On ora half-reaped furrow sounda sleep!" 
Ode to A Nightingale is full of mythological references ant 
allusions. The song of the nightingale is at times compared with the 
song of the wood nymph ornature goddess who sings sweetly ftom \ 
the heart of the forest. "That thou, light-winged dryad of trees, In 
some beeches green, and shadows numberless, Singest of summeris 0d 
full-throated ease."! ra 
In the ode the birdis called Dryad which is aname for any r 
in Greek mythology. Keats has a desire for a draught ofrare wine id sy 
- has association with Hipporcrene which in Greek mythology issado na 
have arisen where the winged horse Pagasus kicked Helican. twal ef 
the residence of the Muses, and its waters were said tobe pi 
imparting poetic imagination. The imagery of the moon encirc! 1| an 
numberless stars reminds of the world of Greek mythology: an lo 
Titanic was afterwards identified with Diana, the moon- a ; a 
poet writes : "And haply the queen-moon is on her throne r o 
around by all her starry fays.""? In stanza IV he prefers ere Ke 
the medium for escape to the mythical Chariot of Bacchus: pil 3 
away ! I will fly to thee Not charioted by Bacchus and his par, 
on the viewless wings of poesy.""* j 
The poet again weaves the loving web of myth inthe 
of the same poem - be h 
Perhaps the self-same song that found ap? a 
Through sad heart of Ruth, when sick for hom, 
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She stood in tears amid the alien com, | 
lessor The same that aft-times hath 
city of Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam — 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn." 
in Ode an Melacholy, melancholy has been presented as a 
oddess. Keats is here dealing with the mythological melancholy. It is 
supposed that while composing his Ode an Melancholy Keats was 
paving on his mind Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, which impressed 
tim greatly by its fantastic and fanciful images. Many critics found in it 
theechoes of Milton. Bush says : 


vine Keats was no doubt recalling the banishment of 
lifted pathological melancholy in'L Allegro, buthis sense of 
a proportion failed him when he left arecital of negatives 


occupying athird of the poem.'® 

| But here we can easily find Keats formulating a new kind of 

yfion' ythofmelancholy which abides with the goddess of beauty. 

Ode on Indolence may be treated as a short postscript to the 

imal! Odeon Grecian Um. The poem is fraught with mythological allusions. 
In Ode on Greecian Urn, Keats makes the um give the message to 

nym mankind. In each stanza, he uses mythical figures or legends as 

springboard for the imagination. No doubt, Ode on a Greecian Urn 

ismere explicitly Greek. Odeto Psycheis alsoreplete with mythological 

references. 


Ap 
ae Though much use of myths was made by the Pre-Romantic 
sar ad Romantic poets, yet keats has been matchless in this field His 


sk love for Greek art and literature inspired him to dive intoa world of 
aseri Greek myths and legends. In an erain which narrative poems were 
ph | cmposed by Byron and lyrical dramas were composed by Shelley, 
sy 5 : 
Away! becameaware of the failure of the contemporary poets to presen! 
ds, Bu Myths in an unusually artistic manner andstyle. Itwas he who put his 

\ “nd and soul to reanimate the existing myths. It would be no 
qt] “apgeration tosay that Keats was greatly influenced by the classical 
Painting also. For example, Hyperion was inspired by the famous 
Paintings of Martin in British Museum. Lamia was inspired by the 
Pantings Mercey's On the Ceilings of Farnesina, on which Jupiter 
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is painted as aroyal person. In writing The Eve of St. Agnes ang P 


s Da 
Leia Keats was again under the spell of classical pan 


Ode to Psyche was the result of inspiration of the classical Painting 


Duke of Marborough's collections. 
i Thus, astudy of Keats's treatment of myths can fall into tg 


divisions. First, there are myths of Nature, secondly, there are myty 
of art, and lastly there are themyihs of inspiration. 
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B.C. Pandey 
JOHN DONNE AND THE PETRARCHAN TRADITION 


Ahr Donne, acelebrated love poet, dramatises different moods and 
stuations in lovecbjectively. He does not confine the universal emotion 

Oxfor | oflove within a fixed pattern as some poets do, rather he presents its 
variety as it exists in the actual life. Since the speaker in various love 

ridge: ' poems is not the post himself, there is no need to suppose that every 
poem had its corresponding acaecdote. To trace out any development 
or philosophy in his love is very difficult as “dubieties of tone make 
them resistant to summaries of any kind",' though some effort have 
been made to find his representative voice. William Zunder, for 
example, finds the structure ofhis love poetry similar to that of Twelfth 
Night, As Viola's love is central in T welfth Night, the other love 
dition, tories being peripheral to it, so he finds poems such as “The 
Cannization" and "Aire and Angels" where the "centre to the love 

Keal, | Poetry is to be found" .2 Masood-Ul-Hasan finds three stages in his 
lbvepoetry viz, the purgative, the illuminative and the unitive.* Yet the 
remains that Donne's poems are beyond any generalisation 
because the most remarkable quality of Donne lies in his unique and 
Talistic treatment of the theme, It is this urge for realism that leads to 

\ the" dubieties of tone" as well as the wide range of experiences, at 
Mes, almost diametrically opposite because human nature itself is so 
aes and complex that it can not be classified in any fixed pattren. 
nike other poets, Donne does not believe in creation of an ideal 
"opian world. He admits in his verse letter to Mr. S.B. : "I sing not, 
“alike, to temps, for /Am harsh’ “In Donne, we perceive areaction 
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against most of the established literary fashions. He clearly dogg eae |e 
with the long cherished classical concept of creating a utopia Dome, {ait 
realistic treatment of love reflects his radical revolutionary zeal ayy, |si 
study him vis-a-vis the prevalent Petrarchan trend of the period 4 
poet like Spenser may envy the happy lot of his paper being touche 
by the "lily hands" of thelady governing his lifein the starry light of 
"lamping eyes", but when Donne loses his mistress's bracelet he ress 
the loss, not because its colour was like that of her hair, nor because 
it often embraced and kissed her hand, nor even because it wa; |b»? 
symbolic of their deep love but simply because it was too costly and flov 


he would need a lot of money toreplace it : fiend 
Not that in colour it was like thy haire, in He 
For Armlets of that thou maist let me weare: save. 


Nor that thy hand it oft embrac'd and kist, 
For so ithad that good, which oft I mist: 
Nor for that silly old moralitie, 
That as these links were knit, our loveshould bee: 
Mourne! that I thy sevenfold chaine have lost; 
Nor for the luck sake; but the bitter cost.* 
Further, he exploits the situation for arguing which womans 
worth good money- money often can purchase even relationships 
This was an instance to show Donne's reaction against the prevalen 
romaiiticism, idealism and above all, Petrarchaniam. During tt 
Elizabethan romanticism, idealism age Petrarch had become arl 
model for love poets which was strongly reacted against by ma) 
poets and Donne was one of the most representative voices agai 
such slavish imitation. But quite successfully exploits such images o 
the poetic purpose, and no the other hand, most often, such im 
are used with satirical understands. Truly speaking, Donne could" 
completely do away with the tradition. Mario Prazrightly comma 
that though Donne "ledthe reaction against Petrarchistin Engt 
"he still remained a Petrarchist to some extent".° He refers to 


thesis” 
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Path |! 
„ "heats" and "colds" ofthe lovers, which are, inthe Petrarchan 

Way 4! fi, “Jove's meat and drink" , andare to be collected and used, 

"eqwicknamn Garden", tojudge the sincerity of the beloved: 

Swe [54 Blasted with sights, and surrounded with teares, 

Xd. A Hither I come to seeks the spring, 

Andat mine eyes, and mine cares, 

fher Receive such blames, as else cure every thing;? 

Bes | the beloved is addressed, in one of his verse letters to Mr. 

iL ,28 the "beauteous sun", a "paradise" whose breasts are "neasts" 


a flove. The very presence of the beloved makes the world of his 
A fiend. L. full ofhappiness and divine blessings : "And since thou art 
nParadise and needs crave/No joys addition, helps thy friend to 
ave." In another poem, again he compares the beloved tothe sun 
andthe lover to the moon- both enjoying light from her, and their 
mion being so perfect that it can find its equal only in the mythological 
Í bird Phoenix: 
Here lays ashee Sunne, and ahee Moone here, 
She gives the best light to his Spheare, 
Oreach is both, and all and so 
Sef They unto one another nothings owe, 
hips Andyet they doe, but are... 
valent 
gt And by this act of these two Phenixes 
arol Nature againe restored is, 
many For since these two are two no more, 
zaini Theirs but one Phenix still, as was before.” 


es fot The belovedis not only like an angel but sheis often compared 
nages Christ and only a blessed lovercan share the secreats ofher panc 
one ofhis poems, viz. "A Feaver", he takes up the world without 
nes | “nand thus destruyed the whole world. He develops the idea ntoa 
n'y pa to prove that the very existence of the world depends on the 
sgt | “Stence of his belived's "Carksse", the fairest woman her "ghost 

©Worthiest men "corrupt wormes": 
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But yet thou canst not die, I know, 


To leave this world behind, is death , W 
But when thou from this world wilt goe, the 
The whole world vapors with thy breath. wC 
Or if, when thou, the worlds soule, goest, thy 
It stay, tis but thy carkasse then, pl 
The fairest women, but thy ghost, Jor 
But corrupt wormes, the worthiest men." the 
One may citemany more examples of Petrarchan influencen a 
Donne. However, what is unique and remarkable about Donneis no P 
his imitation of Petrarch but his revolt against him. It is interesting a 


note that Petrarchan images are used frequently only in his epistolatory 
verses and eulogistic poems and very rarely in his love poems, the he 
fact which differentiate him from the popular Petrarchan tradition. 1n Hi 
one ofhis verse letters to the Countess of Bedford, for example, he 
glorifies the Countess with Petrarchan metaphors. Even "saints" crave 
for her blessings as she is the "First good Angell" and "God 
masterpiece". Her "deeds, assesses and restraints" and worth studying 
the eulogy crosses all limits when the poet telis her that she can ensut 
heaven for him: 
Since you are then Gods masterpieces, and so 


His Factor for our loves; do as vou doe, lan 

Make your return home gracious; and bestow ink 

This life on that; so make one life of two. tok 

For so God help mee, 'I would not misse you there the 

For all the good which you can do me here.” PO 

It is clear enough that the poet is not literal in the useof thefe™ | co 
"heaven" rather he is suggesting that she can ensure himprogr F gu 
prosperity. The first Anniversary" is Petrarchan as it is in "A Feavel> (| seo 
Precisely, the main argument of the two "Anniversaries" is ttt We | ta 
death of Elizabeth Drury, who was an embodiment of perfet W) | ter 
and virtue, as disrupted the order of this world and has leftitto deol e 
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\ Pia death the world's body has iost its soul and the separation of 
inesoul from the body has caused death of the whole world: "Sieke 
world yea, dead, yea putreñes, since shee/ Thy intrinsique balme, and 
ty preservative/ Can never be renew'dthou never live," The eulogy 
places the girl in such asuperhuman - almost divine- stature that Ben 
Jonson declared it "full of Blasphemies"'’, The purpose of Donne in 
thepoem is not to highlight any supematural quality in the girl but just 
to flatter her father as to win his favour for material gains. Though, 
thus, apparently the poem seems tc have limited appeal, yet, a close 
where the girl is being talked about, the rest of the poem contemplates 
onthe general decay of the world and the girl is almost out of the 
mind. On the whole, the poet contemplates on the universal aspect of 
death and decay on this earth which was a burning issue for the 
Hlizabethans. "Thesecond Anniversary", thus, ends with an obliteration 
of “all traces of Petrarchan compliment".'® The poet contemplates: 

Thinke thee laid on thy on thy death- bed, loose and slacks; 

And thinke that, but unbinding ofa packe, 

To take one precious thing, thy soule from thence. 

Anger thine ague more, by calling it 

Thy Physicke; chide the slackness of the fit.” 

No doubt, the speaker in some of Donne's poems speak the 
language of tears and sighs, flatters his beloved and expresses himself 
hyperbolic language to show his undivided and unflinching devotion 
loher. However, these should not always be taken seriously because 
lheeulogy and clever play of words in his verse letters and eulogistic 
Poems hada specific purpose. Despite of being a great sholar, Donne 
“ouldnot materialise his dream of becoming a bureaucrat. He started 
quite Successfully, to doubt, by getting Sir Thomas Egerton's 
tedon ship but his clandestine mariage with his meice Anne undid 
eral ught him abject poverty and long suffering as dowery. Once 
ed, he could not reset his engine on the right track. The verse 

arerecords of his repeated attempts of winning the royal favour 
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aay uses Petrarchan images in his love 4 
a In"Elegie VII, for example, He employs both Petrarch A 

and anti-Petrarchan images. "Elegie XVII" is aparody on Petrarch a 
euphimistic Petrarchan metaphors to describe the beauty oft | he 
beloved. Her beauty is a "Paradise Decale her eyes are"twosus, | pis 
her cheeks "rosie Hemisphere", her chin 1s Promontory" and: fe 
_ the streight Hellespont between a 


The Sestos and Abydos of her breasts, 

(Not of two Lovers, but two Loves the nests) 

Succeeds aboundless sea,'® 

But the whole Petrarchan atmosphere created through such 
images collapses and becomes aparody by the end ite poem vi 
he brings vulgar inclinations through the metaphor of "Two puss Pet 
"Rich Naturehath in women wwiselu made/ Two purses, andtheirmouh 4 atti 


aversely laid:".'? Donne uses the Petrarchan treasures of love- ‘set cha 
"teares", and oaths, not to win or woo her heart but to "purchase ie of 
beloved, for example, in "Lovers infiniteness". In ant r voi 
"The Apparition", which is a "pungent attack upon the conventions? 
romantic love", the lover contemplates his death so that is appantiat 
may frighten the beloved who has been cruel to him. The Petrar E 
lover, onthe other hand, would have shown self pitying a 
accepting all buffects from his beloved. But, for Donne, Joveisit | &} 
one sided, it is reciprocal: te 

It cannot bee 

Love, till 1 love her, that loves mee. ` 

...it could not bee ? 

Ishould love her, who loves not mee. R 

Unlike Petrarch, Donne's beloved is nota deity. sii | Ox 
with the riches of this world. The lover and the belovedin a 
men and women, not allegorical figures or frigid ab ikek | Do 
beloved is beautiful like a flowerm grows and blossoms | 
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joshares its transience. In oneofhis poems with some autographical 
pearing viz. "A Valediction: forbidding mouming", he requests his 
ielovednot tocause any “tear floods" and "sigh tempests” at the time 
fparting, as their love, which has transcended the physical and ad 
pecome spiritual, is pure and cares "lesse, eyes lips, and hands to 
pisse". His approach towards love being realistic he does not enjoy 
heglorification of female beauty. Hence his sole emphasis is on inner 
virtues and noton external beauty: 

So able men, blest with a virtuous Love, 

Remote or nearer, or hawser they move; 

Their virtue breaks all clouds that might annoy, 

Their is no Emptiness, but all is loy.” 

On the whole, Donne rejects the "stock conceits"™ of the 
Petrarchan poetry as Shakespeare is reported to have done.” This 
attitude towards Patrarchan poetry can be taken as a reply to the 
charges of cynicism also. The cynicism is some ofhis poems is more 
ofareaction against the traditional poetical trend, than his own sincere 
voice. 
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Katherine M. Wilson in her book Shakespeare's Sugarel 
Sonnets (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1974) Passim argue 
that Shakespeare's Sonnets donot have any real man or woman 
then rather they are parodies on the Elizabethan fondness of Perat 
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Book Reviews 
York 
Treasury of Spiritual Wisdom compiled by Andy Zubko, 
i Motilal Banarsidass Pyt. Ltd., Delhi., 2004, pp. 505, Rs. 395. 
raand 
The book, Treasury of Spiritual Wisdom, for a thoughtful, | 
New | spiritually conscious person who wishes to apply the wisdom of the ~ 
ages ina practical way to his daily life, is an indispensable companion. 
Organized into 142 categories such as Love, Power, Self-Esteem, 
Adversity, Habits, Grace, Relationships, Health, Abundance, and 
Death, the book provides a valuable resource for speakers searching 
Nev | forthe seed of a speech, for writers, tea_hers, and clergy seeking 
| inspiration, or for the reader who just needs a few words of guidance 
orcomfort. 
The book has inspiring thoughts of philosophers, the 
compassionate words of saints, the visions of shamans, the insight of 
enlightened, the teachings of the prophets, as well as the cutting insight 


ems | ofwell-known and not-so-well-known people from many walks of 
life. 
garel This beok has consistent clarity, power, and insight ofthe 
agl® | selections, designed to give the reader just the right take on the 
tini | circumstances he is facing righthereand now. ee i 
arch 4 ___ this collection of quotes is unusual, even unique, 1n SOY a 


“pects. First, it spans diverse cultural, religious and wisdom traditions, A 
®includes the thoughts of many people fromthe Eastas well as fie 
Wat Second, while it contains numerous practical sayings We a 
ĉndling of day to day life, it also contains numerous quotes 
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deeply spiritual in nature, conveying the universal insights ofan | 
sages. Third, the selections were chosen from astand pointo fing 
growth on all levels - physical, mental, emotional and spiritual. e| afl 
The sayings in this book are taken from a wide v. ariety one 
and women, some well known, others more obscure. Collective] Bur 
they represent a broad spectrum of spiritual traditions, inclu di A 
Christian, Jewish, Islamic, Buddhist, Hindu, Native American ee 7 
as less familiar traditions. Because some of these quotes are froy 
masters of the spiritual realm, they may take some amount of reflection 
to "get" their full meaning. Indeed, some of them go beyond th 
boundaries of the common wisdom of our culture. Readers who | sub 
encounter entries that baffle them are therefore encouraged inthe 
direction of patient contemp!ation and occasional revisitation. Itwould | the 
not be an exaggeration to say that this is a treasure of spiritual water | wel 
and the reader can take as much water from this as he is capableof | itis 
carrying. The is enough in this book for every one's spiritual need. 


Manoj Dhiman 


Satendra Kumar, Time in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, 
Shalabh Publishing House, Meerut, 2004, pp. 186, Rs 450. 


The present book, which is arevised version of Ph.D. thesis, 
an attempt to draw within a short compass a complete picture ofthe 
movement of Arnold's mind in his poetry. Looking at the scenen? 
heightened moment of time from the window, Arnold scannedth 
pat, assessed the present and imagined the probable future an 
presented a linear development of life. He saw the past full ofmori 
values, norms, religious faith and glorified the inhabitants oii 
The presentor Victorian society he depicted as the period ofai 
of the past. A note of pessimism and doubt in the poetry of Amo hed 
the outcome of this antithesis of the past. He is hopeful for 
betterment ofthe future in which he foresees the synthesis of 
and the present. Thus he maks a dialectic based on the past, ie 

and the future for which he employs these three regions and 
linear development of life. 
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The book under-review unfolds three fold cycle of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis as seen in Matthew Arnold's poetry. There he 
jimself employs three regions- ‘Forest Glade’, 'Darkling Plain or 
guming Plain," and 'Wide Glimmering Sea’ which are indentical to 
thesis, antithesis and synthesis. These regions denote the life of the 
individual, conveying the sense of childhood, maturity or youth, and 
ld age or death. They also stand for Past, Present and Future 
spectively but invariably have thesame character : the firstis a period 
ofjoyous innocence when one lives in harmony with Nature, the second 
aperiod of suffering and third a period of peace in which suffering 
subsides into calm. 

The author of the book shows that in his poetry, Amold presents 
the first region as a place of deep or variegated shadow, cool and 
well-watered with clear running streams or bubbling fountains. Usually 
itis setin the comer ofan upland field or insomesun-dappled meadow 
deep in the woods. For its main characteristic, apart from the spring 
likeand virginal quality of its vegetation, is that it is secluded from the 
world, withdrawn and remote. The persons who inhabit in it, who are 
mostly youth and children, live there in pristine innocence, untroubled 
bythe problems which will later shake them in the world. 

Satendra Kumar's critical assessment of Amold's poetry is 
perceptive and his work will be much help to other researches in the 
ee bibliography and index at the end of the book too arehighly 


Sheelu Bhinder 
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DYNAMICS OF EVOLUTIONARY 
PRINCIPAL IN SRI AUROBINDO'S PLAYS : 
AN EXPRESSION OF INTEGRATION 


India English has acquired world significance with its 

, profound sense of responsiblity to man and mankind, and the 
| fearlessness with which it sought philosophically profound solutions 
to social and moral problems. The Indian English writers have 
| become an intgeral part of world culture. Their literature is an 
| &pression for the welfare of man and society resluted into the 
| theme of integration. The plays of Sri Aurobindo belong to this 
ttadtion. The present study attempts at delineating the evolutionary 
principle that integrates the nation in particular and the human world 
m general. In all, Sri Aurobindo produced eleven plays-- six are 
| "complete and five are full-length plays-For the present study I 
have taken only five complete plays which are : Perseus the 
Deliverer | 942, Vasavadatta 1957, Rodogune 1958, The Viziers 
%Barrora ] 959, and Eric 1960. A careful persual of these plays 
ows that his plays like his other writings and the writings of 
ia wniters hatch the same evolutionary process in one way or 
le eg having the difference of intensity or degree caused by 
a “Vels of consciousness. The main constituents of Sri Aurobindo, 
chare given below, are self-evident to correspond to the theme 
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of integration of human world. 

l- The material world or for that matter, the whole universe = 
real manifestation of the Divine. it is the Divine which through 
its creative power, brings the multiplicity of the material worlg 


9. The Divine has various dimensions grades of reality and they 


have a basic unity in them. Matter is the same as Spirit, orą 
form of it. Ina world, Spirit is the soul of Matter and Matter 
is the body of Spirit. 

3- All the things of the world have a kind of secret-compulsion 
to manifest what is involved in them. They have an infinite 
Reality and Interia. The reality struggles to arrive at itself 
while Interia resists this manifestation. Consequently, the 
Reality becomes victorious and leads to evolution. 

In the play The Viziers of Bassora he pleads the case of 
virtue (Reality) as against that of vice (Inertia) by presenting init 


contrasting characters like Ibn Sawy and Almuene. Nureddene | 


and Fareed, King Alzayni and the Caliph, and by showing that the 
dark natures are crushed under the weight of their black deeds 
whereas the bright natures, after temporary setbacks, trails and 
tribulations, ride the crest to land in a world of peace and sunshine. 
A brief survey of characters in these opposite sets may be instructive 
in the context, particularly if we also look at the proceeds of their 
respective actions and natures. But, whereas the misenes and 
failures in lives of noble characters should be seen as the ie 
purifying their personality, as the test of their faith in virtue, or as 
its price, the miseries befalling the ignoble characters must be viewed 
as the penalty for their vice. Mere 
The Viziers of Bassora typifies and celebrates the islami¢ pa 
of submission to the will of God.’ The faith of Ibn Sawy 1" mn 
justice is so deep and unshakable that he resigns to the Bee ‘ 
even in the face of gravest dangers and worst calamities in life. A 
due to his absolute surrender to God's Will that he asks h$ ; 
sonto bow to the Will of God even when the latter iS going {0 
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cuted for no fault: 
vÀ 
Bow to the will of God, my son: if thou 
Must perish on a false and hateful charge. 
A crime in thee impossible believe 
Iris His justice still.* 


He derives his strength to face life's difficulties with enviable 
equanimity from nothing but his faith in the Supreme Power, All- 
powerful, All-Merciful and All-Loving. When he comes back to 
hisshattered world in Bossrora after long absence, he is doubtless 
greived, but not shaken in his faith : 


God, Thou art mighty and Thy will is just. 
King Mohamed Alzayni, I have come 

To a changed world in which I am not needed. 
Ibid forewell.* 


His entire family is subjected to persecution and to the worst 
kind of injustice. But Ibn Sawy does not squirm or wave. The 
tason is that virtue gets en invincible power from absolute faith in 
God and completed surrender to His Justice and Will. This is the 
uth Sti Aurobindo seeks to highlight in the The Viziers of Bassora. 
Sti Aurobindo's second play, Perseus the Deliver establishes 
ith in the essential divinity of man and in the possibility of its 
unfolding here in the material world. What he shows in this play, it 
“me out with more intensely in his epic Savitri in which he says : 


fu 


A mutual debt binds man to the Supreme: 

His nature we must put on as he puts ours; 

We are sons of God and must be even as he: 

His human portion, we must grow divine, 

Our life is a parado x with God for key.° 
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According to Sri Aurobindo : 


The ascent to the divine Life in the human journey, 
the Work of works, the acceptable sacrifice. The alone js 
man's real business in the world and the justification of 
his existence, without which he would be only an insect 
crawling among other ephemeral insects on a speck of 
surface mud and water which has managed to form itself 
amid the appalling immensities of the plysical universe,’ 


Persueus the Deliverer, seems to suggest that his dramatic, 
creations, most of which are his early creations, contain the 
philosophical ideas that were later to form the main burden of his 
philosophical works and Savitri, his magnum opus. What he says 
in The Life Divine above, he says in other words in Savitri also: 


A long dim preparation in man's life. 

A circle of toil and hope and war and peace... 

A search for something or someone never found 

Cult of an ideal never made real here. 

Anendless spiral of ascent and fall 

Until at last is reached the gaint point 

Through which His glory shines for whom we were m 
And we break into the infinity of God...... 

The landmarks of the little person fell, 

The island ego joined its continent." 


ade 


Persues the Deliverer suggests the same “cit 
hope and war and peace", and the same “endless spira 
and fall" which ultimately brings us to and opens th 
of Divine Light. It gives a kind of prompting that, in Sf 
joumey being endlessly long, man must reach the destin ae 
Cephues ihe KANSANA BARR ESN on bosnar 
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But the blind neither forces still have power 

And the ascent is slow and long is Time. 

Yet shall Truth grow and harmony increase: 

The day shall come when men feel close and one. 

Meanwhile one forward step is something gained, 

Since little by little earth must open to heaven 
Till her dim soul awakes into the light. "° 
ic, 
he Sri Aurobindo's concept of evolution takes place through 
iS |ronflict. Perseus the Deliverer depicts the conflict inherent in life 
yS 'mdalso throws out suggestions, hints at possibilities and invokes 
): inspiring visions of the future. It is a play presaging man’s 
‘volutionary desitny. 

The world of Persues the Deliverer combines "poignant 
ippositions". It depicts the conflict of mighty opposite of various 
tinds and on various levels which throw into bold relief its inherent 
tonflict. Zues's mind-born daugther, Pallas Athene, is in conflict 
with Poseidon, who is "the fallen god and becomes titanic or 
monic, who would hold the earth in the old dark ways, the iron 
Mrow laws and the little life-urges, the cruelty and blood 
“ttifice.""" They fight actually through their champions. Athne is 


tt j 
ies eted by Persues, the son of Zeus, and Poseidon, by the sea- 
Onsters, 


C 
a 


On the human plane Cephues, the. King of Syria, figths 
daon, the priest. On yet, the psychological plane, the conflict 


N 
jasen man's higher self and his lower animal self, between 
es | '8htment and s 


the | “Ween semi 

hen p anism, b 
Violent 1: 

nil olent life 


= 
= 


d Poly 
ent ' 
uperstition; between new ethics and old ethics; 
-primitive temperament and bright intellectualism and 
etween spirituality and materialism; between dark and 


forces, or the blind nether forces, symoblised by 
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Polydaon and "the godhead lurking in man's secret soul," ] 
The conflict between the opposites is grim, and it Seems fy 
some time the forces of evil, aligned with Polydaon, would Succeed 
in their conspiracy to eliminate from the Syrian scene Andromedą | more 
Iolaus, Cassiopea, Cepheus, and others, who represent the Force work | 
of good. But then comes Perseus, the divine representive, tp | he "N 
intervene at the right time. He not only kills the sea-monster tp | evo! 
rescue Andromeda, but also frees from the demonic clutches. | aide’ 
Polydaon her noble parents and brother. is mut 
Here Sri Aurobindo unmistakably suggests that all thi 
happens largely as a result of divine descent to earth to rescue the | into tt 
forces of good. He shows that the propitious gods through their | hetoo 
Deputies, like Persues, rescue man from evil and facilitate his | throne 
upward movement. This is a vindication of one of the important ' T0 rei 
postulates of his own evolutionary philosophy namely, descent of | mothe 
the Divine to hell man's progress on path of divinity, his movement what 
towards self-realisation. However, deadly might be the oppsition broth 
of the nether forces to man's forward macrh, he must irresistibly 
move towards his higher self, to divinity, his ultimate destiny. This 
is the message of Persues the Deliverer, where, after a grim 
resistance, the dire primitive cult of Syria is shown as yielding 
place to anew religion of bright intellectualism and deep humanisti 
thus making for the reign of broader minds and kindlier manner: 
which in turn must ensure the growth of human. mild and merci Me at 
men, man's advance, in other words, to higher states of life ant | Sem 
being. a 
Another character who is a victim to irony iS Antioch attle 
-nct Timocles: | Udv 
When he returns of Antioch after giving up revolt against Tim A 
he has sincerely resolved to be devoted to the Syrian King: 


under 
Fate ¢ 
persis 
calmi 
battle 


} the ir 

tells Timocles : Cleo 
oe excu] 

My Sword is thine, and I an thine and all and | 


I have and love is thine, O Syrian Timocles, 
ngri Collection, Haridwar x 
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pevoted to thy throne of Syria! 


-rimocles is happy too at the ‘recovered amity/That binds once 

re for JOY Niconor's sons."'* Antiochus feels that “all things 

ng out by a higher will". But he does not know in the least what 

À "higher will” indeed is upto. ihe man for whom he gives up 

revolt and to whom he surrenders his all entrusts Phayllus to try 

mdexecute him. Sudden and swift is Phayllus stroke and Antiochus 
ismurdered. 

Like other characters in the play, Timocles also is thrown 
into the cauldron of passions, to learn and grow by hard fate and 
he too is a victim of irony of fate when Timocles ascends the Syrian 
throne, he looks at kingship as an empire: "It will be all pleasure/ 
To reign in such a country." He says : This, this is paradise, a 


| mother, friend. But the throne proves to be a bed of throns. There 


what he has to face is the open revolt against him by his own 
brother. 

In his third drama Rodogune, Sri Aurobindo seeks to 
underline fatality in truth of human life. In this drama “Nature and 
Fate do all". All that Nature and Fate do is done powefully and 
persistently, with a tenacity of purpose- with "great wise pitiless 
calmless." Here characters are presented as engaged in unequal 
battle With forces they neither know of nor can ever control. They 
teat best the plaything in the hands of these forces which often 
*em to work at cross purpose with human beings, engendering in 
liem and find a sense of utter helplessness, and reducing them to 
tattle Witness of spectacles of shattered dreams, mocked ambitions 


-| {td vanquished hopes. 


-Sri Aurobindo uses dramatic irony in Rodogune to underline 
intervention of destiny. There a strange contrast between 
ea dreams and her achievement. For example Clonee 
at the prospects of union with her long - separated sons 


and look ` u 
S forw i ith ' i tement." But, 
ard to,the meeting with feversih exci ae 
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as the crude irony of fate would have it, she is reduced toa wom a 
who would refuse to be called mother by her own son Timocles yee 
once so dear to her. There are lines scattered all over his plays By 
which apprear to be simple peotic renderings of his affirmations an 
about Fate referred to above. A few may be citied here as an 
illustrations : ie r 
A screened Necessity drives even in the gods. at 
Over human lives it strides to unseen ends; a 
Our tragic failures are its stepping-stones."* Esl 
This world is other than our standards are ithe 
And it obeys a vaster thoughts than ours, snd SV 
Our narrow thoughts! The fathomless desire | 
Of some huge spirit is its secret law. TRE 
It keeps its own tremendous forces penned south, ¢ 
And bears us where it wills, not where we would.’° throne 
This world's the puppet of silent Will Olaf 1 
Which moves unguessed behind our acts and thoughts; Theref 
Events bewildered follow its dim guidance Eric er 
And flock where they are needed.'® Eric w 
tongue 


There are obviously not too veiled references to the Divine |nere 
Will which is the force behind the universe. Nature obeys a Vas! | mupe, 
thought than ours. Its "secret law in nothing but the fathomless tees p 
desire of God and the "heaven's secret” is the Purpose for the Iola. 
fulfillment of which Nature and Fate as also ourselves have been landto 
working through the ages. What prevails in the world is not bun Ene s 
spirit, but the Universal Spirit, not personal will, but the Univers? 
Will- a silent Will of which this world is the puppet. It is the OS 
Will that is there behind Fate so that Fate is nothing but "the i 


. . ivi W 
mystic will that loves and labours." Then, though the een il 
is worked out throuth Law, the Supreme is in no way bouna! 

f reversiné 


It is not only above the Law but also free, and is capable © 
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mon rule of Nature and compiling Matter with soul. 
om according to Sri Aurobindo, the contradiction between 
nd the Will of the Supreme Soul is the cause of human 
uffers due to his inability to put the human spirit in 
h the Universal Spirit and identify his Wil with 


yee 


at's will a 
yffering- Man $ 
igmmunion wit 


te Universal Will. 
Sri Aurobindo's fouth play, Eric, containing the theme of 


olution, exposes the truth of love, the truth that finds expression 
nsome Way OF the other in all his words. In this play, Sn Aurobindo 
ras Love as Infinite Reality and hate as Interta. Here the victory 
ifthe Infinite Reality is shown as the victory of Eric over as Aslang 
ind Swegn. 

lt so happened that Eric, a great warior, is elected the king of 
Nonvay with the help of the poeple of the northern Norway. But the 
south, claiming to be the real Norway, disputes Eric's right to Norwegain 
hone. Swegn, the Earl of Trondhjem, being the son of the late Kind 
laf Thorleikson, has hereditary right to Norway's Kingship. 
Therefore, he refuses to yield to Eric, and a battle follows in which 
Fric emerges victorious. Swegen still refuses to owe allegiance to 
fic who, for the first time in the country's history, has been able to 
tonquer and unite it within a short period of three years. He is called’a 
mere usurper", an "upstart", and "an earl of Odin's stock", but “a 
kuper house/of one poor vessel and a narrow flord/And some pine- 
tees possessor”. This leads to the conflict on the plysical level in the 
lay. Bric is determined to maintain the newly forged unity of Norway 
a toputdown with iron-hand any attempt to disruptit. About Swegn, 
bi Says to Ganthur one of the Earls ; 


He only now resits, 

Champion of discord, ruthless, fell and fierce 
This partisan and pattern of the past. 

Such men are better with the Gods then here 


T : k : n 
© trouble earth. Let him not live, if taken.""” 
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As for Swegn, he is equally adamant on challengin pane 
authority; 8 Eri, pta P 
I have the snow for friend and, if it fails, ye 280 
The arms of death are broad enough for Swegn, laug 
But not subjection. 8 ; pic's 4 
Eric, therefore, confronts a problem. The unity he has 
through "the swiftness of his sword seems elusive, for it might How 
last when the sword is broken or when death proves Swifter, d jerosir 
he is in search of a power which proves more effective a le 
"wisdom and force" which he has. What can that power be, e hf hon 
asks. Ready comes the reply to his question as it were, are 


E 
attainey swe 


which is also a very apt statement of the theme of Eric: {oki 
he hor 

Love is the hoop of the gods ral se 
Hearts to combine. ne 

Iron is broken, the sword oun 
Sleeps is the grave of its lord; pride.? 
Love is divine. !9 ferce. 

and ru 


Eric thinks that unity of integrity can be achieved not through impetu 
sword but winning men's hearts. This is further exposed through [0180 
the characters. mhis ; 

Aslaug, the heroine of the play, is basically a character of the (lero, a 
emotional nature. She is thrown into the fire of conflict due toe "Eric 
own voilent nature which knows only extreme emotions. Absolute (he fir 
and extreme in all things she must be, whether it is slaying % fam 
surrendering, hating or loving. Left free she moves like a lions hat ¢¢ 
midst her passions. The sweet violent spirit badly needs love® fers 

the tamer of her heart, for “unruled, it follows violent impuls* Weg 
this impulsive unruly heart of Aslaug is loaded with "the chains 0 qorly i 
love." The result is its complete purgation of ‘its treasured pain 
wrath."'*, its riddance from the bitter feeling of hate and ay 
A proud heart like that of Aslaug does not sink prostrate in sunen 


to force easily; and when it yields after all, it is filled with 87° 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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love washes it completely of all negative feelings to 
erene flame of love burns in the heart. Liberated from 
g conflict between the warring passions in her heart, 
happy that God has trapped her in the snare of 


| me. But 
Eric pra pure S 
jeagonisin A 
jslaug nOW 3S 


pic's delight. 
Equally conspicuous is the transformation of the character 


ned sswegn, a true representive of the Scandinavian traditions of 
tng prosim, culture and way of life. Swegn is ready to Sacrifice all at 
Sp je alter of his honour and pride, for apotheosis of the heroic ideal 
| a {honour is among the ee, his TE and the 
a piem of life in which he has been br lem routh up. Regrettably 
or Eric, however, his sense of honour is too narrow to encompass 
hehonour of the whole country. It is he who has been the invisible 
yall separating the love-locked hearts of Aslaug and Eric. He is 
‘mong those whose hearts are "rugged and hard. As Norway's 
nountain, as her glaciers cold. To all but interest and power and 
wide.” Eric calls him "chamion of discord, ruthless, feel and 
ferce..... According to him, Swegn is "a man treacherous and rude 
nd ruthless." Like his sister, Swegn also is a violent spirit, 
ough impetuous and headstrong. Stubbornness, arrogance, pride and 
ough |*g0ism are the hallmarks of his personality. He takes greater pride 
ihis race and blood than in his country. But Swega, the stoical 
fthe liero, also changes. His obduracy and pride dissilve under the force 
her /OlBric's mighty personality, his terrible subtle mind and love. From 
lue jhe fire of his confrontation with Eric, Swegn emerges pure gold 
g of |faman. A brave honourable warrior, Swegn’s is a fearless nature 
ness |tt cannot be cowed down to submission or purchased through 
ea [fiers of Wealth, honour and state. His surrender to Eric adds to 
eA ‘Wegn's stature, for it means rising above the narrowness of sticking 
y i y to one's racial honour to embrace the greater cause of the 
av {iton's unity and honour. 


e: 
ie olut; In Vasavadhutta also, Sri Aurobindo presents the theme of 
and Ution through love and surrender. According to him evolution 
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is a growth of consciousness which means the removal of 
the power of love and surrender. In fact, it means the ch 
lower nature bringing right vision into the mind, right impulse 
and feelings into the vital, ight movement and habit into the Physi 
- all turned towards the Divine all based on love and surrende 
The present play Vasavadutta celebrates the change Of lower na 
by presenting the story of love of Vasavadutta and Udayan ing 
way that shows the heart to be wiser and stronger than the Mind, 

In the play, Vuthsa Udayan, with his heart brimful with love 

and his self-surrendening nature, is open to the influence of the psychic 
to a great extent. He is essentially noble, loving, kind and bold an 
possesses all cultural accoplishments. He has an inner-self matching 
in beauty with his external personality. All these qualities of his inner 
and outer being grow in intensity as the play moves on. By the time 
it reaches the end, Vuthsa's mind, heart, sences and will are wholly 
integrated and he is close to being a psychicised man. 

The advent of love in Vusavadutta's heart and its gradual 
intensification till she knows nothing but love and her heart's desires 
is, in fact, a near complete transformation of the princes whois 
initially too proud and prone to rule and who understands her 
father's language of mind better than her mother's language of heat 
When Ungarica goes away after trying to explain to her the meaning 
and mystery of love, Vasavadutta says : "I love her best, but do ag 
understand : My mind can always grasp my father's thoughts 
This is because she is still under the spell of her father's Jessonsit 
Statecraft and has yet to taste the fruit of love. However, when the 

witchery of Vuthsa's personal charms and his bewithching y 
giving manners work, she begins to forget statesmanship and" 
father's will, which she held dearest till now : 


Veilh 
ange of 


I govern no longer that I speak and do. 
Is this the fire my mother spoke of” Oh. 
It is sweet. it is sweet.** 
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‘ih However, pride demurs when love raises its lead in 
ge i ypsavadutta’s heart, and she says to herself: 
Sof | Va 

Ulses 


sic But I will not be mastered 


nder By and equal creature. Let him serve 
Obediently and I will load his lovely head 
with costliest favours. He's my own, my own, 
My slave, my toy to play with as I choose, 
And shall not dare to play with me.” 


ture 
| in 1 
lind, 
love 
ychic 
iad 
hing 
inner 
time 
holly 


This is how reason behaves. Vuthsa is her slave, so it should 
not be difficult for her to strike a compromise between love and 
pride, between her heart's desire and her father's will. So she tries 
toelicit from Vuthsa a promise which will bind him to the throne 
of Avanthic as her father's vassal. But Vuthsa, though speaking in 
| deep love's self-surrendering way, considers it a disloyality in him 
toserve the sovereign other than Vasavadutta, and refuses to consent 
tohis kingdom being annexed as a domination to the Avunthain 
empire. When Vasavadutta reminds him of his vow to be ruled by 
her, Vuthsa says : "To obey thee in all things/throned in cowsambie, 
not as here I must/ thy father's captive. There Į shall be thine.” 
Vasavadutta now heads fast towards being engulfed completely 
by the fire of love. From desiring to govern Vuthsa as his queen to 
yearning for perfect fusion of her entire being into that of her lover 
Snot a long journey of Vasavadutta. Her proud heart ultimately 
yeilds and she learns that truth lies in surrender to the heart's desire. 
Toconclude, Sri Aurobindo's play depict the problem of man’s | 
destiny, His characters fight their battle against evil and emerge as | 
Veritable deliverers. But they all accept the truth of Fate and invariably | 
, knuckle under the fight against her. In a way it can be said that his L 
Plays Show the ways of "Fate adamant” and give a religious message d 
aee of faith. The faith, which Sri Aurobindo reiterates. is faith 
esenti, faith in man, in life and laws of the universe. It is faith in the 
ial nobility of man, and in the ultimate victory of good over evil. 
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“ Unlike dreams, Sri Aurobindo's epic, Savitri showt 
fate can be transcended by the perfectly evolved man. 
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BUDDHISM, WOMEN AND INDIAN SOCIETY 


heny Woman of inc?:, who have been receiving respect and 
veneration, have never received the position of real authority. 
Women not only conduct household life but also devote them- 
selves to search for truth and advancement of spiritual life but they 
had invited contradictory views from different sections of people. 
The status of women in indian Society has changed with time but 
iwoman has been rarely understood by anybody. Buddha too, 
ispite of his liberal outlook could hardly check the growing 
tndency to regard woman as unfit for independence. 
Appearence of the Buddha in sixth century B.C. was 
‘ensidered to be a turning point in the history of India. He proved 
linself strangely sensitive and profoundly affected by the sorrows 
peeing in the living world around him. Even in his boyhood 
S rt to be dropping at times Me loa dreamy contemplative 
idle of Ee dead of night he left his father’s place to SON the 
funded g universe and search the eme of all existence. He 
i religion which has sucha long history and has established 


self 

ov. i ae Sao 

teul veran enormous geographical area and within a great variety 
lure: 


Doc), 
innings, Tt 


thal 


‘nally Buddhism has been egalitarian from its 
ü- moral prospects of Buddhism touched ali classes 
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irrespective of any sex consideration. It attracted a large number | g 
women of all classes, chaste, unchaste, rich, Boor married ang f: 
unmarried, who joined his order to lead a pious life in expectation E 
of a happy rebirth or in the hope of a total exemption of happy | in 
rebirth and annihilation altogether (Nirvana). The Buddha admite |° 
that women , having taken to the life of pabbajja in Buddhism, ay Bi 
capable of attaining the higher fruits of religious life as far x sem 
Arhatship. bhiks 

Undoubtedly, during the Buddhist epoch women came a her f 


enjoy more equality and greater respect and authority than eve Fi, 
before. Although their activities were confined within certain same 
spheres - Principally the domestic, social and religious - their ira 
position in general began to improve. However the age long cong 
practices stood as permanent barriers in way of any drastic changes "but 
in the status of women. raise 
In Buddhism too struggle pervades the experiences of 
women. They struggle to gain permission to renounce and 0} oon 
maintain their vows of celibacy. Buddha’s relucant permission fot | fathe 
forming an alms women’s organization at the request of his tostet | iy de 
mother and aunt, Mahapajapati, who became the leader of te disay 
women’s community, is an interesting episode in this connection: | hon, 
Buddha acknowledged, according to the Vinaya of n ema 
Theravada school that women are quite capable of becoming r hono 
But he also declared that the samgha would be weakened a £ husb 
presence of women within it and for this reason they He 4 Bi 
controlled by special regulation, moreover because the sa ‘a and 
would be weakened, the tree Buddhist teaching (anamma ie 
would have endured for 1000 years, would only lasi p rele 
apparently feared that this community was iiable to ee cat 
on his whole organization. In the hope of off setting this a hemin 
promulgated additional rules to restrict the nums and place 
a position subordinated to the monks. ae pave bee" 3 
Some of he restriction isnposed on nun mig: 
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ry for their physical weakness, but there are few which 
ot reasonably be justified. It is surprising to learn that a 
atta though of a long standing must bow before a bhikshu 
a he may have been ius ordained. A nun seeking higher 
dination must have the sanction of both the samghas (monk and 
puns) it was not same In case of monks. They could be admitted 
without consulting the nuns at all. A bhikshuni was not allowed to 
4 pend the rainy season { Varshavasa) in a place where there was no 
phikshu. At the termination of varshavasa a bhikshuni had to confess 
her faults, if any. before both the samghas of monks and nuns. A 
wun had to seek absolution of certain offences from both the 
samgahas. A bhikshuni could never preach before a congregation 
of monks though the selected monks could preach before a 
congregation of nuns. These rules were undoubtedly discriminative 


but the permission that was given to women to join the church 


raised anew and respectabie career before them. 

As regards to women in general we find that the birth of a 
son was preferable and also that a daughter does not inherit her 
father’s property if he has a son. A father’s attitude to his daughter 
is described by Buddha when he consoles Pasendi, who is 
disappointed by the birth of daughter. Buddha, upholding the 
honour of womenhoad, gives utterance to the following weighty 
remarks.” A female child may grow up wise and virtuous. She will 
honour her mother-in law (Sassudeva) and be faithful to her 
husband (Patibbata). The boy that she may bear may do great deeds. 
InBuddha’s words we also see the ideal of behaviou for daughters 
ind wives, 


Regarding the training or education of girl child it was 


IK tte i SA 
| Probably the training in music and dance that was given to them. 


Shear of some women who were intellectually qualified, but the 


| ‘tray exam l : = a . = 
ples of them do notat all justify that the girls education 


W 3 5 
™ fairly attended to. We hear only of sending boys not a single 


NI 


rl ; 
to the University like Takshasila. 
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Buddha maintained the tradition that women Should be 
man’s companion and comrade in spiritual Progress n ! 
Mahavastu recounts several tales of Gautam Buddha’s previo, |d Fol 
lives, in which his wife had been very helpful to him. were 

So far as the question of wife’s position is concemed follo; 
Gautama had to say the following words, ‘In five ways shoulda 
wife be ministered to, by her husband-by respect, by courtesy, by pn 
faithfulness, by holding over authority to her, by providing her were 
ornaments, ‘but at the same time it must also be remembered thy |1 
Gautama Buddha’s wife did not play an important part in his enteri 
movements and she was not even present at his deathbed. Thes |" Ma 
celibate monks were bound to drift in to an attribute of contemp only. 
and aversion with regard to women. Hea 

A women is valued by her husbend. In Milindapanha‘a |" 
women without husbend’ is said to be despised. The foremost duty Rect 
of a wedded wife was unstinted devotion. A woman’s highest object lind 
of worship was her husband. In an instance Buddha describes seven 
types of wives to Sujata, the daughter-in law of Anathpindaka 
Last four types of them, the mother like wife (Matusama) the sister 
like wife (bhaginisama), the companion like wife (Sathisama) and 
slave like wife (dasisama) are considered virtous and will to 20" 
heaven on death. Sujata prefers to become a slave like wife, who 
does not fear to take beating from her husband and is calm, patient 
and obedient. 

A wife does not inherit the property of her husban 
his death. The son of a brahamana after the death of his father hor 
to his mother’s co-wife and ask her to give him back the proper tiv 

of his father. es aa Beni 
t Brahmani 
ugs’ 


wido 
overci 
adopt 


islig 
her 


d after hepr 


As a general rule, people were no doubt mon 
number of instances prove that polygamy was prevalen 
Mahagovinda has forty wives, Rathpala has many and 
gahapati has four. 
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ka jf husband is polygamous, the wife can obtain a customary 
lhe jivorce and even remarry but divorce and consequent remarrige 
Ous yere not common. In polygamous household too we find the wives 
a pllowing the path of their husband. w 
' Widowhood has been the greatest curse for an indian 
woman in all times. With the death of husband, only two courses 
were open to a woman i.e. either to accept the misery or to burn 
terself with her husband on the funeral pyre. The idea of a widow 
entering in another matrimonial alliance has never been appreciated 
in India. We find a passage in Anguttara Nikaya which suggest 
only indirectly about the remarriage of a widow. The mother of 
Nakula during the illness of her husband reassured him that after 
sixteen years of conjugal life she will not go to another man, It 
seems as if some virtual widows found relief in remarrige. We also 
find that after their husbands and so on remain in their household. 
There are instances of remarrige of women who were not 
aka, [Widows and there were no religious or social obstacles to be 
ster |Vetcome in being remarried but widow remarrige was never 
and |“0pted as a custom. 
ot | As regards to freedom allowed to a woman it appears that 
„ho light progress has been made in this respect also. Cowel and 
jent a western scholar on buddhism hold that women have greater 
F ge the choice of husbands during the Buddhist age than in 
fier } ieee Hindu period. In Therigatha we find the reference 
WA ! i KE daughters in marri ge with their approbation, at the same 
erty ae are references which suggest that in the mamiages 
val opinion of the girl and even of youth was conspicuously 


pyl tose z 
bl 4 = When the marriage is being arranged, the relationship 
A The a Py and girl is not equal but the youth’s family is superior. 
ee tile Ra S parents have to establish only the status and position, 


egi mae 
irls parents have to establish only the status and position, 


€ girls pa NT 5 5 
rents have ; al obligation to pay dow 
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iyatthu). The evil of taking bride's price also existed in the Society, | 


This is indicated in the passage of aliiGaban may ‘The little girl 
the mere child; whom you choose in marriage and paid the pric, 
for, is one. The girl grown up to full aes whom I choose Up in 
marriage and paid the price for is another’. 

Besides looking after their household, women were taking 
an active part in the industrial life of the country. There are variou 
records which refer to womeu 2s the keeper of a paddy field 
Keeper of burning ground, watching the cotton fields, acrobats, 
musician, dancing girls, domestic slaves, and courtesans. Girls who 
were without protectors opt for the profession of courtesan, 
Although they were never openly condemned in the literature bu 
they were regarded as piteous and low as they came towar the 
end of a long list of traders and professions given in the 
Milindapanha. 

Although they were engaged in so many professions u 
we hardly come across any evidence that a women ever occupied 
any office of significance. Perhaps the poorer classes allowed t 
female members to cooperate with men in the cultivation of soil, 
reaping, harvesting and in other processes of production as 
had no alternatives. In fact, the religious independence of the wo 

was, to a certain extent, the outcome of their economic ae 

In political area women had little to gain. Gaulans fe, 4 

was least interested in the affairs concerning administra Er ‘ 
government of the country. Few of the political thinkers T 
favour of women taking part in the administration of the a 
In one Jataka we find a king of Banaras renouncing the k 

his queen assuming the reins of administration at the S 
subjects. But tke general opinion of the society wa ee ; 
held that women cannot become efficient admin R i 
Majjhima Nikaya affirms this opinions by saying 3 It 2 i a 
fora women tọ be an emperor of the world or a Univers 
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The detailed survey of the Indian Society, position of 


i omen and buddhist approach towards them suggests that 


guddha’s samadrishrti contributed to their religious advancement 
and women enjoyed liberty to an honourable extent. Buddha laid 
he fact that she must depend on her own act for her 
ij or salvation. He also struck at the root of the 
belief that sor: is needed to go heaven after death and this ultimately 
ised the status of a daughter. Buddha discarded the rituals in 
which the wife played a secondary part and a barren women or a 
widow had no place. He made no distinction between a man and 
women regarding the attainment of spiritual ends. The order of 
nuns was open to all the women. There was no admitted to the 
order of nuns. Buddha gladly accepted the invitation of Ambapali 
for meals. He accepted her mango grove and admitted her to the 
order without least hesitation. 

The education given to female novices and nuns was 
different from that imparted to their male counterparts. But it must 
be admitted that in monastic order the place accorded to the nuns 
was lower than that of monks. 

Buddha himself contributed to the difficulties faced by the 
women in Buddhism. His hesitancy in opening the samgha up to 
women, the subservence he required as a condition for women’s 
ordinatoion, his stipulation that women dwell communally and his 
opposition to their taking position of authority contributed to the 
obstacles women faced. Perhaps he shared his cultures devaluation 
of Women. even though he was willing to acknowledge their 
capacity to attain the highest goal. The combined effect of social 
disrespect and enforced subordination have placed women on the 
Periphery of most of the important developments within the society 
and religion. 
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u p ve 
y, Kan Nikaya II, 64. 
E arns married thrice see, Therigatha no 408-425; when 
` husband married another woman, she was taken as a 


uphte- 
Bhtex by the king and later married by him to great noble see 
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Dhammapada Cmy. On verse 82; in one case, however, divorce 


and consequent remarrige are forced upon the husband and wif 
by the wife's natakas. see Majjhima Nikaya II, 109. 

4Therigatha, 462-518 

35 See Wagle, Narendra, Society at the time of Buddha 
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' x Ayya sa darika dahri taruni ya taya varita cha dinna sunka 
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cha ti’, Milindapanha Il. 26. 

7 Dhammapada Cmy on verse 118. 

38 Therigatha 221. 

3 Jataka 548. 

Dhammapada Cmy on verse 348. 

41 Gautama himself before he entered on the homeless wayis 


said to have been ministered by bands of women musicians; 


Majjhima Nikaya i, 504; Yasa the noble youth lived in palace during 
the four mounths of the rainy season surrounded with female 
musicians only 'So Vassika pasade vassika chataro Mase ruppuriso 
turiyehi parichariyamano na hethapasadan', Mahavagga, m. 

%2 Jataka 539. 

3 Therigatha 145, 341 

“Therigatha 72-76; Sutta Nipata, Cmy. I. 144 Dhammapat 
Cmy on verse 21-23; Mahavagga. VIII. 1.4 

45 Milindapanha V.4. i 

“6 Jataka IV. 487. 

47 Anavakasam yamitthi raja ass cakkvatto’, Majjhim 
III 65-66. 
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A STUDY OF TRADE ROUTES 


India After the last Arab invsasion in 977 A.D. became a 
ays play-ground for the barabarous nomads of North west. Through 
ians Khyber pass India became a hunting ground for greedy invaders. 
uring | Ronald shay writes : 


male A little North of latitude 34 a natural cut in the mountains 
uriso runs for a distance of twenty miles from Jamrud on the edge 
1 of the Trans-Indus plain, to an open spot at Landikhana on 


the frontier of Afghanistan. It is known as the "Khyber pass", 
it forms a connecting link in the chain of connection between 
pada kabul river, valley and plain of India.’ 

Marco Palo has left excellent records of Indian trade routes 
fom 1271 to 1294 A.D. He writes that “commerce of India 
streches from Kabuli Khan's territary to the shores of Persain gulf 
and of Red sea.? He also describes the pearl Fishery in the Gulf of 
Mannar in Caromandal Coast. H: mentions that “Cambaet 


omies) produces indigo in plenty and cotton is exported from 
ere". 


kaya: 


"Nicolo De Contil" a venetian who reached Damascus has 
let a valuable record. He left Damascus, came to Baghbad from 
here Basra and thence to Ormuz and then to Cambay. Another 
'aveller who was sent to India in 1442 A.D. by Persian King 

hah Rukh" followed the following route. Herat - Kohistan - 
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Kiran - Ormus - Muscut - Calicut - Manglore - Ballor - Vijaynaos > 

He describes importance of Ormuz and Calicut, "When i ann pute 
affected they lay a duty on the goods of 1/40 part, if they 2 r hed 
sold, they make no charge on them whatsoever". An importan Kano 


landmark in the History of India is 1498 when Vasco-De ga |B! 
landed at Calicut. Thus the rounding of the cope of good hope 
was to link the destiny of India with Europe. Trade between India 
and Europe began and finally established a vast British empire, ie 

The most important land route during Akbar was from Sura a 
to Agra via Burhanpur which terminated on the one hand in Ching 
and on the other in Persia. It's route was as given here : 

Surat - Burhapur - Gwaliar - Dholpur - Agra - Delhi - Lahore 
- Kabul - China - Lahore - Multan - Kandhar - Persia. 

There was another route which started from Surat for Agra 
Via Ahmedabad. Surat-Baroda-Ahmedabad-Roha-Bagra-Merta 
A Jmer-Bandar-Sindri-Bayana-Fatehpur Sikri-Agra. 

These routes were very impotant as they connected Surat, Than 
the busiest pert in Mughal India with Agra the capital of Mughal 
India. Agra was connected to Bengal via Benaras and Patna. The 
route was as follow :Agira-Etawash-Allahbad-Benaras-Mughal 
Serail-Patna-Bengal. 

There was a route from Bengal to Surat linking the Eastem | yan, 
extremity of Akbar's empire with his Western port Surat, meeting | oy¢, 
the route from Surat to Agra via Burhanpur at Burhanpur. So starting 
from Bengal-one could 80 as far as Burhanpur and then follow the | 

old route to Agra. l 

"Ralph Fitch" took this route and returned from Agr atoa 

place Tanda near his starting place. The whole journey took him5 
months. His route was :- “Masulipatnsm-Bengal-Bellpur fto K; 
Barrampore (Burhanpur) - Mandoa - Ujjan - Gwalior - Agrā Kath 
Prague (Allahbad) - Banaras - Patenaw (Patna) - Tanda"’. ter 
There was another route from Agra to Oudh (Ayodhy? near 
Fyzabad etc.) which would lead back to Agra by a different route: [hic 
Agra - Kannauj - Lucknow - Ayodhya - Faizabad - Jaunpor ” 
Allahbad (Here it would meet Agra Bengal route) - Etawh-A™ 
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: Thus Agra in the days of Mughals was well served with 
ac, [t was converging for all routes from important centres of 
i Petal empire and routes from Agra used to go to Kabul, 
Medhar, Persia and other important places via Lahore to Multan. 
paiear Sher Shah had constructed the route from Bengal to Lahore 
wen beyond Lahore to Peshawar. He built Carvan Sarais and 
janted trees, On the sides of the roads called Grand Trunk Road. 
The Route Akbar took for his journey from Agra to Ajmer was : 
yfandhakar (Sikandra) - Fatehpur - Khanwa - Basawon - Toda - 
Kalawali - Kharandi - Dissa - Hansmahal - Sauganir - Neete - 
hank - Sakhnu - Kajbil - Holy dwelling of Khawja of Ajmer. 
Akbar measured roads while travelling. He dug wells and inns. 
He ordered planning of trees on the both sides of the roads. 

During Akbar's expendition to Kashmir, he followed the 
oute which also important from the point of view of trade :- 
Lahore - Shahdra - Aminabad - Talwandi - Gunekar - Dikri - Jaipur 

{Kheri (near Bhimbar) - Ghatibabu - Rajapuri - Pir Panjal °- Laha - 
Thana - Dund - Hirapur - Khanpur - Srinagar. Route to Afghanisten 
was: - Attock - Khariabad - Gorekhatra - Khwaja Yakut Sarai - 
Kabul. 

This was "Khyber pass" route. There were two more 
outers. First, "Bollon Pass" route which collected trade both of 
Kandhar and Khelat and sent it to Shikarpur in Sind. "Gomal Pass" 
oute led from Ghazni Dera Smail Khan. Willam Hunter writs - 

The Punjab also conducts a considerable business via 

Kashmir with Ladakh, Yarkand and Kashgar, Amritsar and 

Julandhar are important centres from which the route runs 
Northwards past Kangra and Palampur to Leh.’ 

a There was a route from patna through Champaran distinct 

athmandu (Capital of Nepal) and there was also a route to 

ace from Benaras of which no mention has been made by 

Near ae witers, The present route to Kathmandu from Rau) 

Which popu did not exist on account of the dense Terai forests", 

‘ould not be cleared in those days. 
Thus it can be said that roads in northen India were 
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adeguate for those umes. East west and north were wel] connecte] A 
‘The routes in Southern India were linked with these routes: | for 
i. Agra - Golkunda - (via Barhanpur) Daultabad 
2A Golkunda to Surat via Goa and Bijapur. ° y 
3. Route connecting Golkunda to Masulipatnam. wer 
The routes on the other sides of the Vindhya were not that at 
important under Akbar's rute, for the eccan did not froma part of i 
Akbar's empirt. He was directing his attention to the Deccan wher A 
the dark angel removed him from earth for his last destination i.e pior 


heaven. of K 
"Blessed Rudolph" on his journey from Surat to Fathpur 
Sikri in November 1579 A.D. A.D. took the route :- 
"Surat - Kukarmunda - Surna - Mondogarl - Ujjan - Sirjan 
(15th Feb.) - Narwar - Fathpur Sikri (28th Feb. 1580) total 45 | mar 
days."? 
Ralph Fitch (1582-91 A.D.) describes a route from Tripolis Jahi 
in Syria to Aleppo, down the Euphrates and the Tigris to Ormuz 


and from Ormuz to Charl (a port near Bombay). (lan 
John Midlen Hali's (1599-1606 A.D.) route was from | -Ka 
London to Kandhar which is described by him in detail : -Si 


London - Zante - Cio (Scie) - Smyrna - Constantinople- | Guj 
Scanderone (Alaxandria) in asia - Aleppo - Coverland - Binljt | Pes 
- Caraemit (Diarberk) - Bitelio - Yen - Nacshin - Chiulfal (Julfa) | Che 
- Sultania - Carbin (Kazvin) in Persia - com (Kum) - Cashen | Tati 
- Yesd - Curman - Sigistan (The old name of Siestan in Eastem 
Persia) - Candhar - Multan - Agra.'° con 
In land navigation was confined to the Gangas and Indus. | the 
Boats from Bengal used to come to Benaras and Ailahbad and he Ispe 
traffic in various tributaries of the Ganges was very greal. | (16 
Brahmaputra and Irawati were outside the empire of Men et 
thereafter were not utilized by tham. River Jumna was 4 i 
navigation connecting Agra to Delhi and other places. m 
Indus was subject to flood yet traffic in it was greal. South pa 
rivers an account of their mighty torrents during rainy a nti 
suited to the transportation and also these rivers were not ess? 


K 
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kbar's empire. 

Thus the whole empire of Akbar was well connected with 
easy routes and roads were Well planted and facilities to travellers 
"ae provide by Emperrors. Under the rule of Jahangir, the 
importance and routes í rom Surat via Ahmdabad to Agra and from 
Agra to Patna was stiil maintained but Lahore rose into greater 
importance and routes converging at and radiating from Lahore 
consequently received more attention. Bengal was coming into 

rominence. Little traffic existed on two of the land routes, those 
of Kabul and Kandhar but when hostillities between pourtguese 
and Mughals interrupted the sea traffic in 1615 then these routes 
became very important. By these routes Indigo from Agra was 
sent to Levant in those days and was sold in the Medite - ranean 


markets. 
Some of the routes traversed by famous travellers in 


_ Jahangir's reign are giv an below "- 


William Finch (1608-1 1)!' - Agra - Rankhata - Badeg Sare 
(Jamalpur) - Akbarpur - Hodal - palwal - Faridabad Delhi - Panipat 
-Kamal - Thaneswar (Sal-armoniaka Pits abound) - Shabad Ambala 
-Sirhind - Phillaur - Ki-Sarai Sultanpur - Lahore - Aminabad - 
Gujrat- Khawaspur - Rohtas - Rawalpindi - Hassanabdall - Attock 
Peshawar - Ali Masjid - Data Ali Bogan - Jalalabad - Buddha 
Charbag - Nimle - Surkinab - Qoaba Kamree - (Bikrani) Cabul - 
Talikhan (in Badaksha).!2 

Finch describes another route from Lahore to Kashmir - to 
Constanttinopal and than to Aleppo. From Aleppo to Agra he took 
lhe following route :- Aleppo - Diarberk - Tabriz - Kazvin - 
pahan - Kandhar - Multan - Lahore - Delhi -Agra. "Peter Mundy" 
(1608-1667) gives measurements of routes from Surat to Agra via 
Burhanpur and Agra to Surat via Ahmedabad :- 

From Surat to Brampore (Burhanpur) 
1S accompted Small Course -170 
From Brampore to Agra 
1S accompted great course 
Small Course at 11⁄4 miles per course is miles 


-226 
-212% 


170 
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226 Great Course at a1/2 mile per Course is miles -339 
in all j -551 Vp} 
396 Course of India make English Miles"? -551 1/1 
Travernier Says that "Surat to Agra via Ahmedabad takes 
thirty five to fourty days". "The routes from Kandhar to Agraare 
via Kabul and via Multan. The latter (via Multan) route js shorter 


than the former by 10 days journey, yet the Carvans do not take it | 


on account of the desert between Kandhar and Multan", "Ispahan 
(in Persia) to Agra route falis in 150 stages - Ispahan - Farah. 
Kandhar - Kabul - Lahore - Delhi - Agra".'* 

"Tom Coryat" says - "Vassels from Pegu, Siam, Arkhan, 
Bengal, Coachin, China, Meccxa and Hormuz and Madagascar, 
Sumatra and Manillas came to Masulipatnam". 

"Sir Thomas Roe" in his journey from Surat to Ajmer and 


back to Surat via Baroda took the routes :- Surat (20th Sept. . 


1615) - Biarat (Viara in Nadsari division) - Baglan (in Nasik)- 
Narampare (in Khandesh) - Naburbar - Talnere (Thalmer in Shirpur 
Suddvision) - Chapre (Chapra) - Brampare (Burhanpare - Burgome 
- Mondoa - (Mandu) Cytar (Chittor) - Adjmere (Ajmer) (231d Dec 
1615) - Ramasar Todo - Ranthambore - Sultanpur - Ujjain- 
Hosilpur - Dhar - Dohad - Balainar - Ahemdabad - Naried - Baroda 
- Broach - Surat.!5 
The trade routes and their importance changed during th 
period of "Shah Jahan". In his time the overland routes from Mulla 
and Kashmir lost their importance on account of the disturbed sial 
of affairs on the frontier. The Indo-persian wars regarding Khandhat 
disturbed these trade routes and diverted traffic to Surat. The ez 
trade and the English earned a large amount of money bY cartyint 
men commodities frorn one part to another. 
The overland routes during Shahjan were as follows: 
l. Multan - Chotiali - pishin - Kandhar - Persia. 
2. Kashmir - Afghanistan - Persia thence across the 
carpian sea to Eurpean Russia. 
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Travernier describes two routes of great importance - One 
fom Surat - Bardoli - Nawpura - Patna - Deogon - Daultabad - 
aurangabad - Nanupur - Patna - Deogaon - Daultabad - 
aurangabad - Nander - Santapur - Satnagar - Golkonda. Other 


fom Golkunda - Tenara - Pungui - Kalkur - Bezwada - Nedumula 


„Masulipatnam. 
The first route goes from west to south and the other links 


with the East which was well connected with North and West. 
These routes between Surat and Golkunda to Masuli- 
patnam became importantt on account of the activities of the 
Mughals in the Deccan. 
"Mandelco" a native of Mecklenburg describes the route 
which he took in 1638 to come to India - Ispahan - Persepolis - 
Shiraz - Gombroom - Surat. He describes travelling in Gujrat as 


Í unsafe on account of depredatios of the Rajputs. The "Lali Dong 


Pass" at the hand of the mountains in Punjab was rishing into 
promiance. One could go from Calcutta to Kashmir via this pass 
using both land and water transport. The route can be traced as 


_ [follows : calcutta - Sooksagar - Behrampore (in Bengal) - 


Murshidabad - Rajmahal - Monghyr - Patna - Muzaffarpur - Chapra 
-Buxar - Benaras - Allahabad - Farukhabad - Rampur - Moradabad 
‘Amroha - Najeebabad - Lali Dong - Billaspore - Nourpor - Jumbo 
-Kashmir". 

Thus in the reign of Jahangir and Shahjahan trade routes 
lutherdeveloped. New rooutes took place of old ones. Trade was 
1w very much concentrated in the hands of Europeans hence 
Rutes towards Europe made their way onward. 

In the reign of Aurangzeb trade reached a low level. The 
“silers were supreme both in land and water. Trade routes of 
Si empertors were loosing their importance. Dutch blockated 
and its trade was destroyed. 
From “Strefnsham Master's Diary" in 1676, we get a small — 


uti A . n 
Mportant information about the trade routes - "7th September. 
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this morning we came by the arracan share and at the mouth Of tive 
near the isle of Coxes, bought as much fish as would serve fourscon 
men. 8th September this day we passed by the river which goes to 
Chittgaon and Dance, arracaners used to said up the river Ganges," 

In a letter to Monseiqneur Colbert in 1670. Bemier Wrote. 


Turkey, Yemen and Persia send a portion of their gold and 
silver to Moka (on the red sea). Bassor (in Persian Gulf w 
Bander Abassi (near Ormus) to Hindustan . 

Indian vessela whether they belong to Indian them - selves 
or to Doutch on English or Pourtguese carry cargoes of 
merchandis from Hindustan to Pegu, Tannaseri - Siam, Ceylon, 
Achen, Macassar, Maldive.'® 


. yictO 
het 


Pans 


Varthema Describes the trade between Mecca and India- ; 


From India major there come a great many Jewls andall 
sorts of spices - and also there comes from India major froma 
city Bangchella (Bengal) a very large quantities of stuffs of 
cotton and silk, so that in this city is carried on a very extensive 
traffic of merchandize in greatest abundance. The Banias buy 
all the gold, silver from English Dutch and other Europea 
ships and Moor's vessels from Aden and Persia and then send 
to different places in this coutry with rising up prices.” 

Thus by the time of Aurangzeb trade lost it's earliet 
importance. It went in the hands of Europeans. Emperror being 
totally autocratic and fanatic could not concentrate in the aren? i 
trade and commerce. Naturally nothing substantial could be don 
to improve and increase trade routes. The vast extent of the emp 
and lack of means of communication and transportation con ae 
influence of emperror in trade. Since political power shifted" 
one hand to other, trade and commerce was also dominated 
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i jorous and trade routes were changed according to the needs of 
Wer E traders and trading companies. 
Ore 
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NOH, INDIAN CLAASSICAL DANCES agai 
AND W.B. YEATS hel 
the s 
gent 
This paper attempts to investige into comparison between ' Jand 
the Japanese Noh-drama and the Indian classical dances, with | sod 
references to W.B. Yeats. Crities have paid attention to Yeat's failure | of g 
as a popular dramatist due to his unwise yoking together of Irish | this 
themes with the Japanese Non-technique. Not much attention has | Moy 
been paid towards the similarity between the Japanese noh-drama His, 
and the Indian classical dances. ofth 
It is a well known fact that W.B. Yeats kept on | bus 
experimenting with his dramatic technique throughout his career 
as a dramatist. Irish dramatic movement, of which Yeats was on¢ lapa 
of the pioneers, was an offshoot of the Irish Literary Ranaissance: tisi 
This Literary Renaissance was an integral part of the general Irish ld} 
movement of freedom from British Rule. Irish dramatic movement te 
favoured plays with Realistic themes and conventional techniques Tot 
used by Shakespeare, Baucicault (Irish Melodramatist) and Ibsen: i 
Drama, being the most effective medium of re: aaa = 
nationalism among the people received considerable attention ffo ' be 
its pioneers. The manifesto regarding its subjects matter js suceine 


; Pe a Jand Augusti tw 
stated by Yeats in the following lines : "John Synge, 
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gory, thought/ all that we did, all that we said or sang/must 
pme from the contact with the soil".! 

i However, while the activities of the Irish Dramatic 
movement were going on along the realistic tradition, Yeats grew 
increasingly dissatisfied with this type of commercial theatre 
approach and experimented with the Japanese Noh-form. Two 
actors responsible for his drift towards the Noh-plays were : Firstly, 
his own bitterness at the intellectual pettiness of Irish audience, 
yho wanted the traditional cheap type of entertainment and rebelled 
against his own two Cathleen plays, J.M.Synge's The Playboy of 
he Western World, and also against O' Caseys' The Plaugh and 
the stars. This convinced Yeats of the fact that there can't be any 
genuine appreciation of art in what he called "The blind, bitter 
land twisted and sustained by the hatred of Politics"?. He, became 


(so desperate that he said “Dublin has once more rocked the cardle 


of genius.../ Once again Ireland has degraded itself."? Along with 
this was Yeats's own sceptic view about the way whole National 
Movement for Independence was being guided and conducted. 
His disgust is evident in such poems as "Easter 1961", “Leaders 
ofthe Crowed", where he criticises the greedy, corrupted Irishmen 
busy in their own affairs. 

Second most important factor for this drift towards the 
hpanese noh-plays was his own personal conception of drama, 
a urge to depict higher art, both in plays and poetry, which 

1m towards greater and greater abstraction. The type of plays, 


e ae i ; 
ee to write in his improvised drawing-room theatre, could 
be written within the framework of the existing dramatic 


SCOnventj ea. - 
ventions. He sought something 'deal, spiritual, remote, which 


ad i 
i et €motional and intellectual appeal. Plays, which were more 
ea fascinated him. Fortunately, he came in cantact with Ezra 
thy... no introduced him to the Noh-plays. Yeats saw the dream 


‘Writi 5 $ y 
Ng this type of plays coming true. Yeats's fascination for the 
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Noh-plays responded to his ideal of lets "Where there is harmon | pile 
of rhythm and speech, of voice, of instruments, of body"s a drama | tat 
"which works not by direct statement but suggestion."5 How 

But in spite of all this the noh-plays would not have Seized | Japa 

his imagination so firmly, had his own mind not been Moving | wo 
towards similar conventions. As early as 1903, Yeats in his essay 
"The Reform of Theatre" expresses his views of reforming theaty, | Noh 
in its speaking, acting and scenery and make theatre a place of 
intellectual excitement. He argues that gestures should be simple, | 1th 
so that they accompany speech without being its rival and scenery Chi 
and costume like a portrait should contribute to the total effect! | atc 
He further elaborates these views and talks of drama as "a moment | êt th 
of intense life, an energy and eddy of life purified from all bu | Shr 
itself."” In his essay ‘The Tragic Theatre’ he openly declares his ` sen 
inclination for a drama where character grows less and even ‘Yo 
disappears only to be replaced by the lyric intensity of image, pattem art, 
and rhythm£. Having met Ezra Pound, in 1913 he declares "Ihave 
invented a form of drama distingueshed, indirect and symbolic of 
an aristocratic form."® Rajan calls these elements as notable 
premonitions of a theatre which Fenollosa characterises by i 
concentration’, by its union of costume, motion verse and draman 
order to produce a single clarified impzession.'° Yeats visualized@ 
kind of emotional and intellectual unity by uniting disparat Sup 
elements in one single impression, what he called ‘the unity 0 i 
being’. It was the use of mask, song, chorus and dance and Ws ‘i 
suggestive qualities of the Noh, which responded to Yeats’ n 
requirements. 

Here, we feel that had Yeats at this time, when he a vs 
looking for a suitable technique; come across the rich hen 
the Indian classical dances, his problem would have bee? 3 40 
much earlier, as both the Noh and the Indian classical dances ©” 


ja! 
ren - f “ch the Ind 
many similar points, Yeats did come in contact with t 
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theory of Mohini Chatterji, but we can't say for sure 
e in cantact with the Indian classical dance also. 
Yeats’ theorizing and practice of writing play in the 
h-tradition, we see striking parallelism between these 


nony j ilosphical 
ramą | hat he CaM 
However 1n 
Japanese No 
ance forms. 
Here it is relevant to have a cursory glance at the Japanese 


Noh-plays, their origin and chief characteristics. 


eized 
ving wod 
eSSay 


leatre ; 
ei Noh, a form of a musical dance drama, originated in the 
mple, | áth century in Japan. It emerged out of the combination of the 


ener Chinese performing art, called Saragaku and traditional Japanese 
fect’ | artcalled Dengaku. Initially, the Noh was a religious performance 
ment | atthe Shinto Temple. Acting troupes were under the patronage of 
Il by | Shrines and Temples and their performances were as much 
‘sermons’ as entertainment. It became a state ceremony during the 
even | Yodo' period. Gradually it acquired the status of an aristocratic 
altem | at, a sophisticated means of entertainment, mainly for the elites of 
[have | the society. In an effort to keep the Noh plays, as the exclusive 
slicof | Property of aristocracy, commoners were forbidden to learn the 
stable | Music and dance of the Noh plays. But as the military class began 
by its | t0 lose their grip on power both the Noh and the Kabuki became 
main | Popular among the common people. Although, it suffered due to 
izeda | the reforms carried out during 1868-1912, it maintained enough 
paral | SUpport and private sponsorship to survive. The Noh has even 
ity o | *hieved something of a revival in the 20th centuary in Japan. | 
nd the | The Noh is highly. stylized and abstract form of drama, that is why | 
atsS | he term Noh which means ‘accomplishment’ characterises this | 
‘bstract drama. The Noh theatre is highly traditional, it incorporates | 
ewes | ihe folktales and dance movements in an exquisite and very 
age | lotmalised settin g. These works are of interest beyond their aristic 
solved “Peal because these plays are interwoven with'the Buddhist, and 
sha? (oa lesser extent Shinto) Traditions and beliefs. They provide an 
ndia Msight into J apanese culture. The typical themes which the Noh- 


es his 
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plays dramatise are generally ane HESS of legends related tO the 
Buddhist or Shinto religion, being inextricably connected vith 
worship and religious rituals. They are much more than mere soure 
of entertainment. These religious themes are depicted by Means 
aunified medium of dance, rhythm, music, mask and Costumer are 
the main ingredients of this drama.'* Here we don't find such | sind 
complex and pronounced situation as we find in the Realistic Plays, | ott 
These plays rather present the abstract concepts of life realized | cas 
through experience. stor 
Noh mask, which are generally worn by main characte, 
Shite, are categorised into general types such as young woman, | wet 
demon. These masks sanihilate the characters’ individuality and | afe 
project them as abstract symbols of emotions, feelings and | ea 
experiences. In fact, the character of the main actor is created with | pla 
the combination of mask and elaborate costume. He wears the ~ Wa 
layers of clothing, creating larger than the life-presence. The | Shi 
performance accompanied by three or four traditional musical | dan 
instruements and a chorus of six or eight people as Chorus plays | Per 
an important part here. Feelings of mystery and depth (yogen) are beg 
enhanced by the chanting of Chorus, and the staccato music of dan 
flute and drum players. Music here is a means of "evoking ritualistic 
atmosphere... while elevating the audience on to the lyrical plane." Go 
Dance, which consists of a series of positions and bodily 
movements, harmonises the body and the intellect. The dance 
conveys here the motion of yogen which Istobashi translates 4 
‘Ideal Beauty’ and Ezra Pound ‘as mysterious calm’. The Noh dance i 
is highly distinguished, allusive and symbollic as says Donald keen r 
“dance evokes rather than expresses the emotional centre" Both | a 
music and dance contribute to distancing in the Noh plays: j 
The language, of these play is traditional. Both p 
poetry and prose are used in these Noh plays, which were beyo" 


the 
the comprehension of most of the Japanese people- However 


sor 
the 
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tory > being either legendary or mythical, used to be familiar to 


Othe s : ea 
i j ihe audience- A single meaningful action is predominant in these 
urce | plays- Noh plays are of five kinds : God plays, Warrior plays, wig 


nso [plays auspicious play and plays based on the attachment of the 
erare | dead with this world. Each of these five kinds is followed by a 
small pantomine called Kyogen, which is acomic interlude related 


Such ae 
lays, |10 the Noh, just as a satire 1s related to the Greek tragedy.'* In some 
lizej. | cases Kyogen performances serve to explain in simple terms the 


sory of the Noh plays. 

Like the Japanese Noh-plays, the Indian classical dances 
yere also born and bred in the temples and reached the royal courts 
yand | afew centuries later. It took it even a few more centuries before it 
; and. | reached the public plateform. These classical dances, like the Noh 
\with | plays were initially religious performances and have come a long 
rs the . way from ancient temples and shrines. Natraja, the dancing Lord 
The | Shiva, is the supreme manifestation of Indian dance. These Indian 
sical | dances, having sprung from the religious urges of her people were 
plays |performed at temples, before a diety, as a devotional exercise and 
n)are |began with a prayer. This gave rise to the Devdasis, the temple 
sic of |dancing girls, who were highly accomplished and great artists. 
alistic | They offered their dances and songs as prayers and oblation at 
ne." God's feet; while dancing they lost consciousness of all else but 
odily |Him. They seemed to be possessed and transported the audience 
dance |'0ahigher plane of ecstasy. Like the Japanese Noh-plays, Indian 
tes as | lassical dances are not just entertainment but serve to attain a state 
dance spirituality in theatre and to preserve it through vast stretches of | 
{keen |'Me, insist on strict adherence to tradition. Both deemed the ; 
Both |theatrical activity itself as sacred. This divine origin of dance can | 

{ 


-der g ; 
m To as the highest homage ever paid to art. These dances 
ssiC ‘the ecstatic relationship between the dancer, the worshipper 7 


yond Nd the God worshipped. 
"hese indian classical dances, being rooted in the religious 
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aspects, depend thematically on the — mythological lore of the 
country. It is the myths, legends, religious stories, or the een l 
and incidents from the Ramayan and te Mahabharata, which 
provide basic plot to these dances. Raslilas, for example deal with 
the different incidents of Lord Krishna's youth and childhood in 
Brindavan. It is heavenly dance of Lord Krishna's youth ang 
childhood in Brindavan. It is heavenly dance of Lord Krishna with | heir 
-his Gopis (milkmaid) in the Garden of Brindavan. Just as the Songs | move 
of the Noh-plays were familiar to the Japanese audience, similarly, | ah 
these mythical legendary and religious stories were familier and fusec 
popular among the audience. Main actors, in some dances, asin | otal 
Kathak, (a north Indian dance), try to imitate God, ‘to copy his | isau 
celestial movements on earth. In Indian classical dances also actors, | to th 
like the Noh actors employ the use of custume and grotesque make | ecsti 
up on their face. In Kuttiyatam, the dancers like the actors of Noh ~ expe 
piays use masks in their rendition. In some dances, these dancers | class 
are also adorned with innumerable ornaments of gold, pearls and | tradi 
diamonds. All these accessories along with the movement oftheir | his 
body and hands help them convey their feelings and emotions. | trad 
= Gestures, which are important in the Noh plays, have | appe 
important role in the Indian Classical dances too. It is no doubt that 
the property of gestural practice is a privileged realm of religion, | thet 
ritual and sacred drama, as we can recall the secret tradition of fsp 
Noh, and Balinese theatre along with Indian dances. These gestures, | ast 
facial expressions, and movement of eyes, technically called | mus 
mudras, communicate more strongly and deeply than the natural fom 
movement. “en 
The major Indian classical dances are Bharatnatye™" 5 e 
Kathakali, Kathak and Manipuri. In addition to these W iaa w 
Kuchipudi, Odissi, Mohini attam and innumerable folk, ree o 
and Tribal dances. These Indian dances consist of three distin y 


E f ‘ ; „of b ofc 
types : 'Nritta'- is pure and simple dance, with movements 
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'Nritta' is pure and simple dance, with movements of 
d limbs. 'Natya' is linked with facial expressions, hand 
gestures and symbolic body poses. ‘Natya’, the third type has the 
ements of drama, introduces through the use of spoken words. 
ai these three types involve the use of 'Mudras" which are well 
igeveloped types of gestures during the dance. The dancers use 
‘pei entire body to communicate with the audiance. These bodily 
| movements are accompanied by Ragas, which like the Noh songs 
lre highly emotional. As in the Noh plays different elements get 
| fused together into a unified image, in the Indian dances also the 
total effect produced by this breath taking music and frenzied dancer 
‘jsaunified image. The dance conveys joyousness, abandonment 
tothat peculiar thrill, which in Indian is associated with religious 
ecstasy, the final state of man when attuned with God. This 


experience of ananda (bliss) it evokes is very spiritual. Indian 


classical dances are dances of mind and soul and are extremly 
traditional. They still follow the rules set down by Bharat Muni in 
his Natyashastra, many years ago. Indian classical dance is an art, 
traditional, objective, deliberate and elaborate in technique and 
| appeal. It opens a new vision of reality. 

So, we can say that the Noh and the classical dances are 
the two traditional art forms of theatre surviving in Japan and India 
| “spectively which belong to the general framework of the oriental 
| ‘esthetic principle that regards drama as a combination of poetry, 
| music, dance and mime. A common factor shared by these theatre 
forms is the blending of all the elements in a ‘total’ form of ritual 
“nificance. They use musical structures and alternative forms of 
| ‘ommunication and move beyond language to present ancien 
`ories and events that can't be adequately explained through words. 
“ance, everywhere is a form of communication that brings out the 
Mermost feeling and at the same time depicts the cultural aspects 
fcivilization. 
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As in Japan, in India theatre began with Gods, p 
throughout Asia technically emerged out of simple chant 
holy books. This fact binds all Asian dance drama together. Then {ie 
is a kind of uniformity in aim, in style, and in the execution y ofS 
dance, drama which connects it all together and makes jt Asian V 
theatre. Whatever dissiinilarity we notice, are because all these 
dances are firmly rooted in their own cultures. see 

W.B. Yeats, realizing this basic link that binds entire Asian tis 
theatre together, adopted the Noh-theatre of Japan, as he wanted P9 
to evolve a technique with wider significance. Hence Yeats |‘ 
adoption of the Noh-plays should be related to his desire to inven (2%! 
a theatrical device based on the dance, which has been prevalent mho 
throughout Asia in one form or the other. In this theatre of Yeats, 
reality is depicted by means of body movements. Through this | 
unique bodily language of gestures and facial expressions is f 
revealed the everyday life. Entire range of human emotions is 
depicted by means of gestures.'* This point can be illustrated by 
analyzing one of his four plays for the dancers entitled At the Howks 
Well. 


rama, Mii: 
ing of pair 


At the Hawk's Well - is the first of Yeats's four plays forthe | 
dancers. As with all the plays in this group, this play also deals t 
with native material. The central concern of the play is search for ll 
immortality or what has been Yeats's concern all his life ie l4 
perfection of the self. The play deals with the story of a miraculous Mab 
well, believed to have the magical power of bestowing immortal- be: 
ity to the drinker. A number of drinkers tried to drink its water but 
they all failed, as the well is guarded by a mythical figure-Sidhe 
who could assume mysterious forms of birds, like a hawk: The gai 
water of the well would come to the brim only at certain moments: 
and the duty of the guardian of the well was to entice the seeker 
away from his efforts during such moments. The past seekers ea 
been represented in the play through an old man, who has, beé 
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gling to drink this water for several years, but in vain. The 
me seeker Cuchulain, arrives on the spot and is told the story of 
Fel and its guardians, but he is not deterred by the hawk figure 
sidhe. He resolves to overcone the hurdle by defeating the 
jesigns of Sidhe.” 
The typical conventional pattern of sucha theme would be 
seeker, the hulrdles and finally trumph or defeat. The above theme 
has been dramatised within the technical framework of a Noh- 
say technique. The opening stage direction points to this deliberate 
ise of Noh-technique. "The stage is any bare space before a wall 
igainst which stands a patterned screen." The masked players, 
yho are the musicians, appear on the stage and start unfolding the 
‘loth, and sing about the details of the well. They introduce two 
hreads of the theme, one an unidentified seeker of something 


igonnected with the well, and second the possibility of frustration 


ind reward. After this we see that guardian of the well, in black 
‘lock, enters and acts as curtain between the seeker and the well. 
Ihe last lines of the musician’ song hint that the water of the well is 
ping to rise and that vigilant spiritual state is needed to attain self- 
ierfection. 

After this, the dramatist subtly uses ‘speaking’ for ‘singing’ 
ithe musicians. In this speech, the deserted surrounding of the 
‘ell, and the alterness on the part of the guardian are described ; 
È the theme of quest and the attendant difficulties have been 
Rablished, and we see the old man, entering through the audience. 
(te first musician tells us about the past struggle of this old man. 

fn, we see the old man moving to and fro, to the accompaniment 
the taps of the drums. This is in keeping with Yeats's desire to 


ite the elements of drama and music to produce a unified 
aa The old man moves and lifts his hands, conveying 
E these gestures the sence of making fire. This shows Yeats's 

drama which work by suggestion and not by direct 


t 
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statement. This further corresponds to his belief in the simplifie 
stage, with no props. We see the old man asking question ang 
expressing his failure and frustration. 

Next to appear on the stage is the young man, the second 
quester, who is the legendary Cuchlain son of Saultim. He stands 
for heroic determination and perseverance in quest. He is in Search 


of the same well, at the edge of which the old man has been Waiting 


for a long time. The old man, in his long marrative speech, talksof | 


his own efforts and failures. But the young man is determined t 
succeed. Just then, the cry of the hawk is heard. Even the young 
man feels its impact. The old man, realizing that water is aboutis 
rise, asks, the young man to go away, but the young is ready to 
face the hawk fearlessly, till he succeeds. After this the guardianof 


the well is shown dancing and moving like a hawk. Here the dance | 


is typical of the Noh-pattern in forming the climax of the play. 
Indeed, it is this dance that decides the fate of these two questers in 
the sense that if they overcome it, they would be successful. This 
dance lulls the old man to sleep and produces its efferts on the 
young man also. Then we see the young man pursuing the bird. In 


the meantime, the musicians tell us that the water splashed and | 


went back. The guardian has also left the well and the youngman 
drops his spear as if in a dream. The old man is shown ‘creeping 
up to the wall’ and curses the dancers for deluding him. This sens? 


is conveyed by the young man also, when he says, "she has fled 


from me and hidden in the rocks".?! But the young man instead of 


running away as suggested by the old man, resolves to stay an 
face them. He goes away now shouldering his spear and announcing 
his coming ‘he comes’, Cuchulain, son of Saultim comes.” S0 the 
dominant idea put forth is abstract through, i.e., soul's quest 
immortality and transcendence. The dominant mood, though i 
failure, is not of giving in, rather of pursuing. The play remain 
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nendeed, and it is not concluded as a conventional play. The 
g lines from the song for the folding and unfolding of the 
doth : "O jamentable shadows / obsensity of strife / I chose a 
jeasant life among indolent meadows; / Wisdom must live a bitter 
jfe'? are by way of the conclusion of the play. Here we find 
fusion of music, action, dance, symbol, all giving a unified 
impression like a flame, which Yeats wished to achive in drama 
| hroughout his long dramatic career. 
We see that Yeats has modified this Noh-Technique here 
and there to suit his purpose, for example we find simultaneous 
loccurrence of action, narration and the introduction of the 


pllowin 


characters. In fact, Yeats, realizing that his audience were not well 
rained in such a symbolic technique, felt the need of some kind of 


‘explanation to make the play clearer to the Irish audience. 


To conclude we can say that it was co-incidental that Yeats 
atime of his dramatic carrer, when he was in search of a technique 
which could serve his purpose, came across the Japanese Noh 
play and not the Indian classical dances, which too would have 
volved his problem of a suitable technique. He wished to write 
‘plays which were suggestive, symbolic and spiritual. He envisioned 
kind of drama which is more of a ritual than a mere play, where 
(different element elements are beautifully fused together. 


} 
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E. GALOIS AND GROUP THEORY l. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Professor G-H. Hardy of Cambridge University, umi 
Ramanujan's mentor, said that the real tragedy of Ramanujan sli 
was not his early death, but that in his formative Years, the genious 
spent much time proving results which were rediscoveries of past 
work due to lack of proper guidence in India. Professor Hardy 
argued that in mathematics speciaily, the most brillant work is done |= 
when one is very young , So had Ramanujun lived longer ole ih 
would have proved prove more theorems/results, but might not E. 
have produced work of higher quality. Professor Hardy cited asan like 
example of E. Galois, founder of group theory, who met an Te 
untimely end in dual at the age of 20 years. Hardy pointed out ie mat 
Galois like mathematician abel who died at 22, and Raman 
40, had done his most his best work by then. Even the oe tere 
prince of mathematicians, who lived a full life, made mos A 
discoveries in his teens and spent the rest of his life poilshing™ | 
his results for suitable presentation. 

In this paper we shall describe the bri 
breaking discoveries Galois made. We s : 
composition with the life and contributions of Ramanujum 


ef life and the ee 


7 o ma € 
hall als asl 
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yeshall describe the impact that group theory has made in various 
| fields and present state of its reaserch. 

For Biographical details pertaining to the life of Galois, 
ye have relied on Mac Tutor history and for the development of 
oup theory, we have cosulted an article by O' conner and 
‘oberston. With regard to the work of Ramanujan, we profited 
jom the article entitled Ramanujan's Association with Radicals in 
idia by Berndt, Chan and Zhang that appered in 1997 in American 

'Mathemtical Monthly. 

|) LIFE OF E. GALOIS 

| Evariste Galois was born on October 25, 1811 in Bourg La Rein 

‘near Paris, France. His parents were well educated but there was 
(indication of mathematical talent in his family. His father was 
well Known in township in 1815. This period in France was quite 
sity, !tumultus and had rapid changes in leadership. Napolean who was 
slife atthe height of his power in 1811 was thrown out in 1815 after the 
‘ious defeat at waterloo. The political instability that followed was to 
past have a devasting effect on the young Galois. 

ardy E. Galois performance in elementary school at the Louisle-Grand 
done [$8 very good and he won several prizes. However in 1826 he 
he Has asked to repeat a year because his work in rhetoric was not up . 
thol i the standard. Age 16 was a turning point in his career because it 
eal hs then that he took his first mathematics course under M. Verier. 
et al Like Ramanujan , he become engrossed in mathematics to such an 
jt that fect! that the director of studies wrote - "It is passion for 
jana jp matics that dominates him. I think it would best if his parents 
s, the ould allow him to study nothing but this. He is wasting his time 


of his he and does nothing but torment his teachers and himself with 
Punishment." 


U 
ng uP hes: The Ecole Polytechnique was the premier University in 
> pall) than 2 Galois faild the entrance examination in 1828. So he was 
ake t tie Grand and enrolled in a mathematics course by 
Last!) Ieatice ichard. It was at this time that he read Legendre's classical 

On geometry. In April 1829 Galois Published his first 
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research paper on continued fraction (a favourite topic of < 
Ramanujan's) in the Annales de mathematique. Shortly, there after i 
he started submitting articles on algebric solutions to equations a 
topic for which he would soon contribute revolutionary and fo, 
reaching ideas. 
Unfortunately as a result of a politically based conspiracy, | 
Galois's father commited suicide on July 2, 1829. This tragedy | 
that struck the family had a telling effect on the young Galois, For | 
one thing Galois failed the entrance examination to the Ecole 
Polytechnique the second time. He took it shortly after his fathers 
death. This forced him to enter the Ecole Normal which was an | idd 
annax to the Louisle-Grand. His total immersion in mathematics f 
like Ramanujan's cost him in his performance in other subject, | 
then he wrote a beautiful mathematical paper entitled "The 
Condition That an Equation be Soluble by Radicals” that was being - 
considered for the grand prize by the Academy. Wea 
To make matters worse in the midst of his mental depression fth 
following Fourier's death and that of his father, he got involvedin (fm 
political controversies that were ranging in France. He was [hy 
imprisoned for open demonstration and even attemped to commit | 
sucide in prison. So on the night before the dual , he wrote a letter 
to a friend outlinning the wonderful new ideas he had in connection he 5 
with the solvability of algebric equations. Galois died in may 3l, ‘Lage 
1832, at the tender age of 20 year. Galois this letter responcible fot ig) 
birth of Group Theory same as Ramanujun's last letter to Hardy wig 
created the subject of Mock Theta Function. Therevolutionay Ruff 
mathematical ideas in this letter led to the birth of group theory, “pr 
central branch of mathematics with important application in sevet frst, 
other fields as well. ; ahat, 
3. THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF GROUP THEORY in 
The subject of group theory deals with symmet 
general such as that arise in geometry and in sou ‘ 
polynominal equations. Although certain Key properties ass 


5 
=r 
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yh groups can be traced to earlier mathematician, it was only 
fter th the work of Galois that the concept of a group crystallised 
Sa if concrete of the concept emerged. Three different streams that 
| for werise to group theory were, 
| Geometry at the beginning of the 19th century. 
acy, | Number theory at the end of the 18th century. 
edy 4 The theory of algebric equations at the end of 18th century 
For kading to the study of permutations. 
cole During the 19th century a mathematical revolution was 
her's king place with the emergence of non- euclidean geometry, 
san ddenly instead of just angles and length dominating the discussion 
atics vere the key to geometrical study , and indeed this eventually led 
ject, | the study of transformation group. 
The We all iearn the quadratic formula in school , namely the 
eing “mula which gives solutions to the general quadratic equations. 
_ |Weare told that there are similar but complicated formula for roots 
ssion [ofthe general cubic and quadic equations, but we are given these 
formula. The French mathematician Lagrange wanted to find out 
why the cubic and quatic equations could be solved algebraically. 
this connection permutations were first stupid by Lagrange in a 
thssic paper of 1770 on the theory of algebric equations. Although 
ithe beginnings of permutation groups can be seen in this work, 
yen lagrange does not discuss the group concept at all. The first person 
le for ‘claim that there is no general quintic formula , namely the non- 
E ee of a formula to solve all quintic, was Ruffini in 1799. 
oa i fini's work on quintics was based on Lagrange's permutation 
a eo but had gaps in this reasoning. It was abel in 1824 who 
an the complete proof of the insolvability quintics. /t is here 
alois enters the picture. 
jes in deh Galois in 1831 was the first to really understand that the 
on 10 |, Talc solvability of a polynominal equation was intimately 
ciated ed to group structure of certain permutation associated with 
“quation. In his famous letter of 1832 written on the eve of his 
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Geath, Galois had demonstrated by the study of groups that there 
was no general formula that would give the roots of all polynominals 
of degree n (when n is at least 5). Galois work was not known 
until Liouville published it in 1846. But even Liouville failed to 
understand the group concept that was the key of Galois work. 
The understanding of the great group concept , and the realisation 
that it was the basis of Galois work came only in the second half of 
the 19th century. 

In 1872, Group theory was becoming the centre stage of 
mathematics because Felix Klein of Gottingen in his famous 
Erlange programme called group theoretic classification of 
geometry. Group theory really came of age with the publication of 
book Theory of Groups of finite order by Burnside in 1897. Also 
the volume book Lehrbuch der algebra by Weber in 1895 & 1896 
became the standard text. These books influenced the next 
generation of mathematics to make group theory perhaps the most 
major single branch in 20th century mathematics. 

4. IMPORTANCE OF GROUP THEORY 


With advanced and abstract mathematics playing 4 | 


prominent role in the science during the 20th century, group theory 
become a crucial tool outside of mathematics as well in quamtum 
mechanics in Physics and crystal structure in chemistry for instance. 
The representation group theory for both finite and Compact Lie 
groups is treated extensively in numerous book and articles. 


It emerged as a unifying idea drawing on four different sou 
1. Number theory, 

2. The theory of equations, 

3. Geometry, 

4. Crystallography. 

5. GROUP THEORY IN PRESENT is 
In the modern era the most prominent figure in group theory 


John Griggs Thompson, was born in Ottawa, Kansas 19 
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‘thompson entered Yale University in early 1950s to earn his B.A. 
i | technology- His interest was sparked when his room-mate drew 
als | i attention tO Georage Gamow's book /, 2, 3 infinite. 
‘thompson changed his major and received a Bachelor degree in 
“mathematics at Yale in 1955 and moved to the University of 
n Pao for his Ph.D. degree. His Ph.D. thesis in 1959 was an 
ion masterpiece. {yı was not just an extension of known technique but 
| üllof new and powerful ideas that soon led to major developments 
‘of group theory. The most of these was the resolution of a long 
sanding conjecture that all finite groups with an odd number of 
‘elements are solvable. Thompson proved this in collaboration with 
| Walter Feit and their 253 page proof in 1963 occupied one entire 
NE | issue of the Pacific Journal Of Mathematics. . 
896 | For this work Feit and Thompson received the Cole Prize 
of the AMS in 1966. Thompson continued establishing further 
nost | fundamental results and in 1970 was awarded by the Fields Medal 
| the highest prize in mathematics in Nice. That year he was appointed 
‘Rouse Ball Professor of mathematics at the University of 
ig a | Cambridge, a position that he held until 1993, when he moved 
eory _over to the University of Florida as Graduate Research Professor. 
tum | Thompson is also closely associated with one of 
ance. Monumental achivements of the 20th century namely the 
tLie Classification of Finite Simple Groups. The main reason of this 
roup | Was that all finite simple grous was now realisable and not just a 
atics. | team. The classification was completed only in the early 1980s 
ces, is a collective effect of many noted mathemativian’s and 
Thompsons ideas were crucial in this effort. 
| In the last few years Thompson has been working on and 
„Made major contribution to the famous Inverse Galois Problem 
oe an arbitrary finite group, one can produce a selling in which 
_ | EBiven group is the Galois group of a certain polynominal) which 
ory È | “Stemained unsolved. Certain special types of groups that Galois 
Mestigated in connection with the algebraic solvability of 
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polynominal equations are called Galois Group today. 

Since Thompson productivity over the years at the highest 
level has remained unabated, he has received numerous aWareds 
and recognitions in the study stream. He was elected to the US 
National Academy of Science in 1979. He was awarded by the 
Sylvester Medal of the Royal Society London in 1987 and by the 
Wolf Prize of Isreal in 1962. He also received the PQincare Golden 
Medal by Academy des Science Parise, France in 1992. This medal 
is awarded only on exceptional occasions, the two previous | 
recipients being Jaques Hadamard (1962) and Pierre Deligne | 
(1974). 


On December 1st 2000 Thompson was awarded the NAI 
National Medal Science by American President Clinton for his life ONE: 
long contribution to mathematics. 
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Leena Pundir 


| FROM BEING AN UNRELIABLE 
NARRATOR TO BECOMING A RELIABLE 
(ONE: A STUDY OF MARGARET ATWOOD’S 
SURFACING 


The focus of attention in modem critical theories has 
dically shifted from the author and the age to which he belonged, 
othe reader who is now taken to be the co-author. It is now difficult 
lodeny that a work of art aims to produce an effect on the reader in 
‘some way. 

In the conventional novel there was not much of this 
‘teraction between the work and the reader. The reader was almost 
ways at the receiving end, sitting in a cozy armchair with the 
omniscient author telling him everything. 
But with the use of the device of point of view in the novels 
ofwriters like Henry James and Joseph Conrad, in which the all- 
knowing, all-seeing author withdrew, gave the comfortable 
‘mchair reader ajoilt out of his customary passivity into an active 
)d responsive participation in the action of the novel. 
ae A variation on the basic technique of point of view, which 
A cen successfully exploited by many authors, 1s the use of the 
reliable narrator. 
An unreliabe narrator is one cannot be relied upon to 
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provide accurate information, SO that the reader is obliged to D j a 
deduce, from the possibly misleading account given by sucha | bu 
narrator, the true facts of the case. 

All these considerations have motivated the present Paper 
which is an enquiry into the technique of the use of the unreliable 
narrator by Margaret Atwood in her novel Surfacing. fa, 

Surfacing embodies one of the central concerns of |ant 
Atwoodian fiction - a search for identity. Everything in novel to ke 
focussed through the point of view of the central character, the 
anonymous woman-artist in search of her lover Joe and another | perce 
young couple, David and Anna. te 

While the protagonist attempts to unravel the mystery behind | the te 
the disappearance of her father, the reader struggles to make sense | tellin 
of the often conflicting strands of her story about her marriage, het ) fordi 
husband and her child. 

At various points in the novel, she relates incidents from 
her past. She remembers her inability to return home after her 1 
weeding and kedping her child hidden from her parents. The image 
of her brother as he nearly drowned recurs - although the incident 
took place before she was born. She remembers her husband | 
threatening her like an invalid - instead of bride — after their wedding | 
ceremony; she feels herself to have been betrayed by him. The 
incidents do not form a coherent whole. Her recollections ar | throu 
hallucinatory in tone and airy in substance. They have the | isag 
characteristics of a dream-vision rather than a realistic portray child 
based on a cause effect sequence. The whole account lacks m fam 

Also the narrator constantly checks and corrects wip A | that 
own narrative. When the travellers stop at a gas station with A not f 
stuffed moose" noticing that they were dressed in human a i: 
the narrator describes a father moose, a mother moose and aan 

boy moose, but fails to notice" a little girl moose” on the 100 


jon, 
ame siellal 
it is pointed out to her. She sees the father-mother-son a 
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tyto | put not daughter or Hensel i 

ucha A similar separation occurs at the end of this chapter when, 

inthe middle of a sentence in the present tense, she switches to the 

Paper, | past: "At intervals the old road crosses us, it was dirt, full of bumps 

liable and potholes..."" Remembering a family that had travelled on this 

road, she calls thern "they", only to break off: "That won't work, I 

ns of | can't call them ‘they’ as if they were somebody else's family: I have 

welis | igkeep myself from telling that story."? 

er, the | The time switches in the mind of a narrator whose 

nother perception screens out significant objects, and who has to remind 

herself of her identity, introduce a narrative technique to dramatize 

hind | the tension of internal conflict: her struggle to keep herself "from 

‘Sense | telling that story" are what tell it. She herself brings her propensity 

ze, het J for distortion to full consciousness: 

[have to be more careful about my memories, I have to be 

s from sure that they're my own and not the memories of other people 

er her telling me what I felt, how I acted, what I said: if the events 

image are wrong the feelings I remember about them will be wrong 

cident | too, I'll start inventing them and there will be no way of 

sband correcting it, the ones who could help are gone. I run quickly 

edding over my version of it, my life, checking it like an alibi... 2 | 

n. The Yet in retrospect, the narrator herself provides us clues | 

ns 2 throughout the novel that the personal history she initially presents | 

ve F išafabrication. In the third chapter, she refers to "my husband and | 

tay child, my attractive full-color magazine illustrations, suitable for | 
| 


= 


=s 


) 0; iC. i " ` 
ae aming," which suggest that they're a fantasy. Later, she notes 


| "three 
jothes: 
a little 
funti 
jjatio® 


l hat her current lover, joe, does not know about her child, and will 
a find out by stumbling across photographs of it, because none 

“ists. She further acknoledges that she did not select a name for 
‘child before it was born: "I never identified it as mine." The 

Nth of the abortion is prefigured in the language Atwood uses in 
“third chapter. 
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[have to behave as though it doesn't exist, because fi 
it can't, it was taken away from me, exported, depo 
section of my own life sliced off from me like a Siames twin 
my own flesh canceled."® By thus hinting at the reality Ofer 
narrator's past, Atwood maintains the tension because her two 
selves as the narrator gradually revives her invented Version, 
replacing it with the "real" story that emerges as the layers of 
the first are peeled away. 

This method of the use of the unreliable narrator in hinting 
at its own unreliablity, and then moving on to present the real facts, 
is unique to Margaret Atwood. When the narrator enters a numinous 
wilderness, the fabricated past unravels to reveal only a collage of 
random memories pieced together so as to camouflage the truth, 


Tted. 4 


What proves unreal is the narrator's account of her wedding, her » 


failed marrige, and a child given over to the husband she had 
divorced. As a matter of fact, she had married. Atwood allows us 
only gradually to understand -- as the narrator herself confrontsit- 
that she has imaginatively transformed an affair with a married man 


and the abortion of the child into marrige, childbirth and divore | 


She thus not only lies to the reader but -- more importantly -10 
herself about the central facts of her life as an adult woman: mame? 
and motherhood. So deeply has she buried her experiences wil 
adultery and abortion that even her private thoughts and memorie 
are for much of the novel permeated by the fictitious even from 
herself. Unable to live with the pain of the truth, she has invent 
her own: "....1 needed a different version, I pieced it together ™ 
best way I could....."7 


Jake. £ 
In search of her missing father, she dives deep into the 


d there, she 


But instead of his drawings that she hopes to fin 
g pe nal acceptan” 


confronted with her father's dead dody, and thus a fi A 
of his death. The incident serves to release her own blocked 


5 jes 0! : 
The image of her dead father corresponds to the memor 
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| early drowned brother, the latter of which she suddenly recognizes 
asubstitute for her memory of her aborted foetus. 

The protagonist can then recall the correct facts surrounding 
ihe other incidents. The man she remembers was her lover, not her 
husband, there was no wedding, no childbirth -- only the abortion, 
which she had on his instructions. 

Hence, towards the end of the novel, the unreliable narrator 
goes on to admit her own distortions. As Heather Murray in "The 
Synthetic Habit of Mind: Margaret Atwood's Surfacing" Says: 

The narrator's journey..... has been a pogressive correction 

of lies and avoidances, a healing of splits and doubling, in a 
true telling of the stories of the dead baby, the lost husband, 
the drowned brother, the culpable father. 

By thus employing an unreliable narrator, Atwood calls 
“upon the reader to actively participate in the process of arriving at 
the meaning and significance of things without the dependable 
guidence of a reliable, authoritative voice. Artistically also, the novel 
is very satisfying to the reader who comes to regard such work as 
arewarding and enriching experience. 
| 
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FEMINSM IN SHAW'S SAINT JOAN : A NOTR 


Femine is the buzz word in modern times. One Shavian 
play to reflect and uphold it is Saint Joan (1923). It is so because 
Saint Joan is the main motivation and driving force in the play 
from the beginning to the end. Right in "preface" to Saint Joan, 
G.B.Shaw himself highlights the innate masculine assertiveness 
of John (even when she is a woman) in the following words: 

.... why did she accept presents of amour and chargers and 

masculine surcoats and in every action repudiate the 
conventional character of a woman ? The simple answer toal 
these questions is that she was the sort of woman that wants 
to lead a man's life ... 

Feminism (whether in old or new times) is the creed that 
upholds, champions and highlights the substantive entity, 
importance and dignity of womenfolk as against the all too prev 
lent and populist creed of Male-chauvinism which upstages menfok 
against the womenfold. | 

In Saint Joan, G.B. shaw presents Joan as stormy pee 
who is up in arms against the established political and oe 
order. She rebels against the straitjacket of the English yeer te 
enslaves and oppresses the French. Her one mission is tO libera 
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feminsm in Sha® 


france from the British. Most of all, it is a divine mission for her 


j panded down to her from God Himself. This stands spotilighed 


juring her "Inquisition" at which she is charged with "heresy" for 
deying the "Church" - when she manually rebuts the "Charge" by 
saying "what God made me do I will never go back on; and what 
| He has commanded or shall command I will not fail to do in spite 


(ofany man alive. 


| Goaded by the fervour to liberate her country from the 
English, she takes the plunge to be in the thick of the final struggle 
to liberate France from the foreign yoke of the English. In the 
| process, she meets Dauphin, Bluebeard and churchmen. 

| Impressed and overawed by her dynamic personality, Dauphin 
(later king Charles VII) hands over the command of the army to 


her. And she is not found wanting. With her matchless bravery and 


leadership, She defeats the English or Orleans and other places. It 


isshe who makes Dauphin conscious of his divine mission and 
duty. No wonder, Dauphin is left with little reason to doubt her 
lam and credentials. Joan in her turn fully justifies the faith Dauphin 
has reposed in her- notching up a fictory for the French against the 
| English. 
| However, obscurantist and orthodox religious lobby 
presented by 'the assessors’ and the like is ranged against her for 
She is a protestant asserting her independence and dignity. They 
‘band her a heretic and witch. - exclaiming. "oh! The Church 
Contrary to God : Flat heresy. That is beyond everything......? 
Although she is duly canonized by the Christian Church, she has 
ie dearth of people- both political and religious around her who 
Turse arabid hatered for her- her achievements and nobility of her 
Mission notwithstanding. They are jealous of her- and regard her 
Sn object worth discarding and shedding. 
Consequently she is tried for heresy and blasphemy and 
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condemned to eat the bread of sorrow and drink the wat 
affliction till her earthly existence. Finally she is burnt aş ah 
and a witch and yet lives on in what is couched in her rep 
Charles- "i E. 
Charles (referring to the Judiciary being used by To | proje 


mother and brothers on counts of "corruption" and "fraud" an dy | 


eT of. 
Ereti 
artee to 


Sain 


pleading a retrial of her "case") tells Joan. | poe 
"The sentence on you is broken, annihilated annulled: ny | like i 
non-existent, without value or effect"- to which Joan pertly reer | dı 
"I was burned, all the same. Can they unburn me?" pee 
The remarkable courage with which she embrace he, | ats 
martyrdom and "cross" is reminiscent of the supreme sacrifice and | E 


Crucifixion of Jesus Christ himself for a noble and divine cause, 
St. Joan reappearance in the Epilogue 25 years after her death puts 
Daupin and others assiciated with her in a quandary- catch 22, 
situation. To her pointed query whether they would accept her 
back a living being in their midst, Dauphin shoots back a flat 
nervous, "No". No wonder this leads to the auguished cry of St. 
Joan: "Oh God that madest this beautiful earth, when will ite | 
ready to receive Thy Saints? How long, oh Lord, how long” | 

The Independent manner in which St. Joan goes about het | 
divinely- assigned mission of liberating France; the way she casts | 
her unmistakable spell on Dauphin, Bluebird and all the rest; i | 
way Dauphin (King Charles VII) ducks under her spell handling 
over to her the Army command; the way she defends herself befor | 
the male-dominated Jury at her Trial and the way she overawe 
and frightnes Dauphin and others in the Epilogue to shrink bat | 
from her tangible presence if at all it comes to that are proofe posit 
that is is the feminine power of St. Joan that sweeps the play PA 
the begining to the end. That, indeed, is the power of being 
woman! 

Interestingly, G.B. Shaw's manifestation of Fe 


minis" 
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saint Joan invites all too spotaneous a parallel with Shakespeare's 
poj ection of feminism in The Merchant of Venice embedded in 
Portia projection of it in Twelfth Night reflected in Viola and 
projection of the same in As you Like It portrayed through Rosalind. 

In fact, St. Joan, in retrospect, echoes in her essence the 
modern-day ethos's pertinent querry- "why can't a woman be more 
like aman?" The tendency of the modern woman to behave more 
and more like a man-shedding her ‘weepy eyed and depressed" 
image of old makes her a vibrant symbol of "Kitsch muchismo" 
that seems to have overtaken the modern age with a vengeanceas 
it were. No wonder, then, St. Joan in Saint Joan becomes an 
outstanding precursor of the modern woman as we see and evaluate 
her in her latest "avtar or incarnation. 
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FLESH AND SPIRIT : be 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AND MORAL CONFLICT pi 
ingl 

THOMAS HARDY'S THE RETURN OF THE pos 
NATIVE Md 

and v 


Man's life is full of all contrasts and struggles. "Most ! and ( 
fascinating in all artist is the antinomy between the Law and Love, | diam 
between the flesh and spirit and between the father and son. Hence | ethic 
the antinomy or the conflict is necessary to every tragic | intell 
conception.”! The conflict may be external or internal, thoughthe | make 
author's opening situation, the main character may discover a | to rel 
life is not as she or he wants it to be. In every conflict the protagonist | most 
appears to be a helpless victim and Hardy's metaphysics shows | from 
that there is no reconciliation between Love and Law or betwert | atmo 
flesh and spirit. Man in Hardy is placed against impersonal forces | . 
which condition his life. a 

In The Return of the Native a pattern emerged for the T | 
time and was repeated in the later novels. This pattem was a | 3 f 
man's tragedy is primarily intellectual; the woman's sexual. In niet | “a 
novel Clym and Eustacia represent Hardy's projection of the Sal ` Th 
of cultures into characters of equal attractiveness. They e Qı 
two different psychic worlds and evoke from us aitte a i 
reaction. Eustacia's world is one of stature and ego, while ciy 


| p 
nove! | His ¢ 
p 5 5 9 of the. 
one of intention and society. He is the central figure 
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flesh and Spirit :......-. 
Uy 
whose psychological conflict between flesh and spirit is represented 
. the same way as in Jude the Obscure. 
: Hardy seems to have-conceived Clym as a superior mind 
and misunderstood by the cruder world. He is a man who yields 
allegiance to emotion; and much to the nobler spirit sort. His 
| reason rules over his passion. In his personality the call of spirit is 
„rong as itis indicated by his returning with an ideal aim of teaching 
| the people. He represents Hardy's own values and the other 
| intellectual world which he had learned about in Paris. He is a 
| single minded idealist who believes that the want of most men was 
1E | knowledge, wisdom, not affluence. But as it always happens in 
| Hardy's novels that wrong men come in contract with right women 
| and wrong women with right men, the same happens with Eustacia 
‘Most | and Clym. What Clym loves Eusticia hates. While working in 
Love, ( diamond business, Clym had also imbided a great deal about the 
Jence | ethical systems which were very much in the air in Paris. As an 
ragi¢ | intellectual he returns to educate the. people but very soon love 
gh the | makes inroads into his heart. As for Paris, Clym had vowed never 
r that | to return there. He finds his life and business 'the idlest, vainest, 
gonis! most effeminate business that ever a man could be put to."* Away 
shows | from the artificial atmosphere of Paris, he wants to live in the natural 
tween | atmosphere of Heath, while to Eustacia Paris is a world of gaiety, 
orces, | beauty and excitement, gleaming on the fall horizon and beckoning 
| loher. Where Clym wants to bring Eustacia close to learning and 
e firs | leaching (something ideal), Eustacia wants to take him toa glittering 
sth | Md exciting world (something flesh). Hence, their dreams, desires, 
Inthis | Spirations, ambitions and personalities come into conflict with 
onflic'‘ One other. Clym is fascinated by Eustacia's beauty and charm. 
nhabi! Though his live for Eustica "is lofty and untained by flesh"? yet 
fis ge ‘omewhere he cannot resist the force of Eustacia's charm. Though 
yms [heknows that Eustica is ambitious yet he can not do without her. 
HHO plis Olympian girl goes on having strong hold on his heart. 


little 
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Like Jude he also feels caught up in a kind of trap Of flesh 
and spirit. "There antagonistic growth had to be kept alive, his J 
mother's trust in him, his plan for becoming a teacher, and Eustacia, 
happiness." It is obvious that Eustacia’s happiness dominates both 
mother's trust and his dream of becoming a teacher. His force a 
prophet is weakened and the "two almost become figures jn "i 
allegory of flesh and spirit, like the abstractly patterned interplayof 
flesh and spirit (or preserve spirit) in Jude the Obscure."5 This way 
he remains a tragic character until Book- V1. He is torn between the 
two opposite forces of passion and reason. Clym's passion is his 
unpractical idealism, which prompts him to leave Paris and retumto 
Egdon. There also, the attraction of female charms draws him to 
Eustacia, which prove to be the first step towards his ruin. His quar- | 
rel with his mother is also the result of passion dominating his reason, 

Eustacia is a creature of her emotions. Her waywardness, her 


5 
3 


desire for fasting the glamours of life, her desperate effort to escape 
Egdon's crushing influence all reveal how her reason is subordinated 
to passion, spirit to flesh. Even Mrs. Yeobright, the mother of Clym, 
displays unusual foresight and prudence, yet she too, in her inordinate only | 
love for her son has allowed her reason sleep. She also suffers, because luffer 
in the conflict of reason, the heart has defeated the head. Bes ( 

Only two character in the novel - Thompson and Diggory Visits. 
Venn - succeed in getting happiness. They keep their heads when othe 
others around them are losting theirs. Thomson does not allow happit 
herself to be swayed by passions. Thus in The Return of the Native Iof bec 
those characters in whom passion dominates their reason are tragic Diggc 
characters. Only those are saved from ruin who let themselves tharac 
guided by reason. | 


; ; ifferent 
Every man represents the integration of the different ; 


elements. Just like Sue and Angel "Clym suffers the destruct 
warfare of those elements and breakdown in his normal and psy: 
chological life accompanies the loss of design in nature and history 
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flesh 
es his | jn his personality the conflict between intellect and emotion is at 


acias | yar. His thoughts and emotions have just the wrong relation to 
‘both | each other whatever he says and thinks is always in theory. "As 
Ce ag opposed to the psychological harmony a man like Oak, Clym 
in an ‘experience the mutually destructive interdependence of spirit and 
layof | qesh.""” After coming back from Paris he falls in love with Eustacia, 
S Way ‘though he knows that their temperaments and personalities are 
nithe (different. He soon shifts his ambition from running a school for 
is his ‘people of Egdon to establishing a good private school for farmer's 
umto | son, He even deceives his mother's trust. Here Hardy touches the 
im to important moral issue of the novel as Clym forgets his duty towards 
qua his mother and leaves her alone. The old lady, who has passed her 
ason. | days in isolation for the sake of her son is left alone when she most 
She needs him. He even shifts to Budmouth. It is true that Clym is very 
ca’ |much attached to his mother, he is essentially devoted to her but 
nate does he ever try to make her happy ? Does he every try to make a 
sly ™ ‘conciliation with his mother ? The answer is in negative. It is 
ne only his mother who goes on yearning for his son and despite all 
a suffering she goes to seek reconciliation with her son. While Clym 
80s On saying but never tries. On the other side, Thomasin daily 
sits Yeobright though she was her niece. It is after the death of his 
Mother that Clym feels guilty excessively. For the sake of Eustacia's 
Mppiness he loses both his mother and her trust and the ideal dream 
becoming a teacher but at the end he loses Eustacia too. While 
a Venn, a symbol of spirit and foil to the more tempestuous 
| eracters of Clym, Eustacia and Wildeve, is an image of calmness 
erent a iy Of renunciation, who has accepted his place in bob nature 
ictive =e On moral level we find no conflict in his life and the 
| psy- © conveys is that the happiness of life is in renunciation. 
tory: if This is however, not to suggest that, in Hardy's view of 
Man is free to crave out his destiny as he desires. To a certain 


Ment 4 ai, 
‘Man has choice between reason and passion, flesh and spirit. 
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Other factors - the Immanent Will, the element of chance - R 
more responsible to the extent of his free - will, choice to be guide 
by reason or by his passion. In the words of Stewart, "Passion | 
excess, egocentric concem lead us astray; reason, conscience 
common sense, simple loyalties, domestic affections, it is these 
that we approve and hope to see triumph."® | 
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| IMAGE OF INDIAN WOMAN IN THE 
Other | FICTIONAL WORKS OF 
85. | BHABANI BHATTACHARYA WITH A 
5 Lidi), | PARTICUALAR 

REFERENCE TO MUSIC FOR MOHINI 

Press, 


Women have traditionally played a complex and striking 
role in Indian Society. A brief glimpse of Indian woman makes it 
y's The | obvious that Indian women have been showing their worth in each 
, 1960, | and every sphere whether it is history and scriptures or literature. 
In the modern time, women are on the path of progress without 
traged) any full-stop and have been exposing their mettle as well as spirit | 
11),89 in every field and haply far better than the male. In recent time 


} 
| 


| woman is not a puppet in the hands of man but she has developed 
graphy | her true identity in every walk of life. In Indian English literature 
Kamala Markandya, Shashi Despande, Ruth Prawer Jhabwala, | 
Arundhati Roy, Anita Desai, Shobha De, Bharati Mukherjee and 
Manju Kapoor and many other female movelists have left their 
indelible imprint on the Indian readers. Their vast contribution to 
y English literature is not only remarkable but excellent too. 
Modern era has brought an entire change in women’s 
existence, Although they have always been the heart of family life 
Decauise they play various roles as wife, mother, daughter, sister, 
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companion, mother-in-law, daughter-in-law and always live for ‘female 
the continuance of family values and make efforts to Maintain its |ofhe? 
unity, but now at present time with the national movement and | 
other subsequent political events, "Women have thought more in of 
terms of nationalism than men, and they have a great sense of | ac 
service to their country." ' 

Freedom for India women meant freedom not only from 
the hands of British rulers and their cruelty but actually their release 
from centuries of male-domination as well as social and cultural _ ovels 
norms. Now woman is not enclosed within four walls but she is yicture 
trying to affect a slow but sure change within her own home. i lot di 

In earlier fiction women were represented in a single - crucial 
dimension - a responsible daughter or all sacrificing mother, an ind g 
obedient wife or beloved and as a virgin. Earlier they were consid- fame 
ered weak, emotional and only confined to the household works, (or kal 
But today women have achieved a separate identity as well asa sacrific 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


distinguished place as shonw in fiction, due to their awareness in Mose ¢ 
every field whatever political, social, cultural or individual. The i eera, 
novelists through their writings have tried to bring freedom to the pis 
female from their age long subjugation by men. - 


A general analysis of Bhabani Bhattacharya's novels makes 


one thing clear that this most significa aspect of womanwood is 
clearly visible in his works. From So’ any Hungers ! to Shadow | 
from Ladakh women play an important role in his novels. Either | be 
they are the central figures or play equally important roles o 3 
sometimes they are the source of inspiration from which male | i 
character derives courage and strength. Being a great humanist 3 
Bhabani Bhattacharya has dealt with the human fate and ga : a 
struggle agaińst those problems which he has to face for his survlv i 
throughout his life in the world. His protagonist whether tes 4 i 


female is eternally engaged in struggling and fighting agati his 
fe. Sometime i 


injustice that he or she faces in various walks of lif 
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emale character comes forward and raises active step to come out 
\ her sufferings. As Marlene Fisher marks out : 
| Dr. Bhattacharya's female characters represent the triumph 


and ae : 
sin of the human spirit over famine and starvation and their 
of | accompanying degradation and over the inevitable cries that 
| arise when old and zew values clash 
| 
om | 
m Various aspects of womanhood find ample space in the 


wvels of Bhabani Bhattacharya because he tried to paint an ideal 
sis jure of Indian woman. As Kajoli in So Many Hungers ! suffers 

slot during famine but she knows how to live majestically at the 
le - cial time and gets strength during the moments of weakness 
an ind despair. In He Who Rides a Tiger chandralekha is true to her 
id- ame in features and actions. When she finds that it is impossible 
ks, {jor kalo to disamount from the tiger's back, she is found ready to 
Sa Re her own life. A Goddess Named Gold is the evidence of 

fe courageous women who participate in freedom struggle. 
Meera, a girl of sixteen is the symbol of womanhood and buoyant 
the pirit. Her old and spirited grandmother also encourages the 

thellious women of the village to fight for their rights. As B. 
kes hyamla Rao comments : 


low | Bbhattacharya's fourth novel 'A Goddess named Gold' may 
her | betermed a women's novel. In essance it is a feminist novel 
OF S the liberation of the country from the clutches of the Sethi 
ale | 's accomplished by women only.? This novel may be 
is,  COnsidered as a true replica of courage of the women of 
ans | Sonamitti that helps them to liberate themselves from Seth 
jival Samsundarji. Suruchi in Shadow from Ladakh is really an 
leot | 'Camation of womanhood who proves an ideal wife, mother 
tthe | da perfect woman. Though she surrenders herself to her 
ehis | tusbang completly yet she emerges as a full a mature woman. 
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who doesn't lose her true identification. 
Marlene Fisher pointedly states : ie 
| 
Although the novels of Bhattcharya tend to be center | 
around his female characters, their themes touch broadly upon | 
some of the most vital aspects of men and women alike = pa 


. | 
ticularly men and women as members of society. 4 | 


( 


a wom 
It appears that through the portrayal of feminine character that J 


in his novels, Bhabani wants to bring into limelight the significan | tree, 
role played by women. The female characters in his novels are there 
elevated to a higher state. Loftiness, grandeur, dignity and nobleness as bi 
are richly found in these leading women characters. Mohini has prote 
beauty and playfulness, Kajoli is innocent. Chandralekha hashet| io. 
compassion and attraction, Meera has simplicity and honesty sq ious 
Suruchi has her strong sense of identity. They are worthy enough, her 
to serve as model. Bhattacharya's attitude towards woman characte relat 
is that of respect and sympathy too. Neither he believes im 4. R 

revolutionary changes for women's liberation nor he advocates for. ops 

them to be in the boundaries of traditions. Each woman characte Wan 
of Bhabani has a definite touch of idealism. In chronological ort oro 
Bhabani Bhattacharya's second novel Music For Mohini is partiy and 

autobiographical because its hero Jayadev is shy and reserved like feeli 
Bhabani himself while Mohini is modeled on the nature of Salie | onh 
In fact, Here Mohini is a medium to express the Indian woma and 
who in her life plays various roles as that of a mother, como Int 
daughter or a wife. Mohini upholds the true image of an Jn A vari 
woman because Bhabani Bhattacharya has brilliantly presen’ 4 With 


beautiful synthesis of the old and the new in the character oa jnis Who 
He reveals the finest values of Indian womanhood 1n bec 
character. In the worlds of Rashmi Gaur : you 
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Bhattacharya has partrayed Mohini as a representative of 
| his image of the new woman who is to act as a bastion against 
| the corrupting influence of the west and protect the traditional 


ntered | values of personal and social life from any sudden or violent 
yupa! change.* 
>- par | 


| Mohini proves to be a perfect woman at all the stages of 
womanhood. From the very early stage of the novel we observe 

ractes that Bhattacharya presents her something of a tomboy, climbing a 
ificant | ree, singing and dancing. In relationship with her brother, Heeralal, 
els. here is melody of friendship. Heeralal is like a comanion of Mohini 
lenesi as both share their every secret with each other.She behaves, 
int has protects and gives tenderness to him of an elder sister. She is very 
hashet| cigse to her brother Heeralal. He goes with her to her husband's 
esty SO house so that she would not feel alone and adjust conveniently in 
nouet her new enviornment. This beautiful aspect of sister and brother 
areca relationship and companionship runs through her vein so deeply 
Vesi] that in the absense of Heeralal in her husband's house she devel- 
ates for ops a friendly relationship with a motherless child Ranjan and 
pens imparts her love, protection and blessing to him. Mohini also 
al ordet provides him precious knowledge from Ramayan, Mahabaharata 
i and such other legendary tales. Ranjan also has the same kind 
A feelings for Mohini and worships her like an elder sister. Ranjan 
be on his turns introduces her to dozen of little brothers - his friends 
panio n. and brin gs Anshu, Rabi, Montu and Gopal and others to her gardan, 
Jn dion In this way due to her loving and af fectionate nature Mohini finds 
ented® various little brothers in the village of Behula. Her relationship 
Mohini With Rooplekha, Jayadev's sister is also of a friend. It is Rooplekha 
joninis ie encourages aptly and that's why in a shortwhile they both 
come good friends. She not only plays the role of a sister of 
Younger ones but she is also superior in the role of a Bau-sister, 
that is, elder sister to her husband's friend Harindra. When she 


r 
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cleverly speculates the attraction of Harindra for Sudha, she | 
them to bring the two together after her return to Behula f Sa 
father's home. PR ey 
This facet of her behaviour portrays that Mohini js aib jer 
aware of all her liabilities towards her father and grand-mothe. a 
Despite being a motherless child, she is a very responsible daughter aA | 
Her father provides her convent education yet notwithstanding ies and ( 
is a perfect blend of tradition and modernity in the Personality of life t 
Mohini, her character is shaped by the modern influence of her Jaya 
father which is partially based on his traditional and cultural values char: 
She is not only against the bride showing system but also Opposes ‘stanc 
her grand mother's insistence on her old and orthodox ways : 
exper 
Never had she been so angry with Old Mother. Why must ford 
she, who was of another age, have her way against all reason? [ntur 
Why must her antiquated outlook prevail against even Father's ihe 0 
judgment ? With her fixed ideas, her iron prejudice against leca 
modernism, how could she expect to know, to feel, to hatn 
understand the new generation? ô The 
relatii 
However, the widening gap between the old mother and ‘lik 
Mohini is abridged when Mohini's marrige is finally settled with her at 
Jayadeve by a bangle seller and the horoscope are matched, though Yond 
Mohini's persuades her father and assures him that she will be lds 


quite happy and satisfied in the village. Sashikala Singh rightly ‘gan 
observes : 0) Tt 


Moy 

Mohini's willingness to settle in a rural atmosphere reveals “dyad 
the first change in her attitude to life. There are sings of a true “Dla 
Indian woman in her. There is a Mohini in every Indian git! “sui 
with all her contradictions and the ultimate reconciliation.’ iN bl 
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| Mohini's marrige brings a great change in the personality 
Sure \of this young and lovely girl. She encounters her dominating 
Mher | mother-in-law who is extremely tradition bound while on the other 
‘hand she comes across with the indifference of her husband Jayadev 
also (who is a research scholar as well as a social reformer. His only 
ther, goal is to make his village Behula a model village and therefore, to 
ghter, fulfil his mission he fights against the superstitions, untouchability 
thee andcaste system etc. along with young reformer Harindra. Mohini's 
ity of lifetakes a turn as she has to make an adjustment with her husband 
fher Jayadev and her stubborn mother-in-law. If we estimate the 
ues, character of Mohini as a daughter-in-law we find that she is able to 
oses stand the test of time. 
Being a modern sophisticated girl Mohini, like other girls, 
expects a lot from her husband Jayadev. Her heart is full of love 
must for Jayadev and she also expects to be admired and loved by him 
son? inturn. But Jayadev has grown up with high expectations as he is 
hers (the only heir of the family. His Spiritually fanatic mother, who 
ainst became widow early, brought him up with so much tenderness 
l, to thatneither he had a carefree childhood nora bold exploring youth. 
the environment in which he grew up affects the personal 
lationship of Jayadev and Mohini. Jayadev expects Mohini as.to 
and ‘like Mitiyri or Gargi. This is why, on his naptual night he provides 
with "rabsture statement on the purity and holiness of the marriage 
ugh ‘ond instead of responding to her physically : Bond interminabel 
lbe “Olds us in sacred relation, more sacred than any on earth”. he 
htly a and then paused, for he felt his words sounded hollow." (p. 
ra Seems absurd to Mohini because she believes in the warmth 
E and compassion which she fails to get from her husband. 
, €V Consider that spiritual love and physical love should be 
true a ‘Part. He expects Mohini to be his partner in his scholarly 
giri t “ii Mohini's marriage fails to provide the promised happiness 
; | bless. In marrying a woman, a traditional husband obliges her. 
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"To give hersefl entirely to him; but he does not assume the - 
corresponding ‘obligation, which is to accept this gift and its 
consequences".® 

Gradually Mohini suppresses her human desires and makes 
attempt to adjust hersefl with the new way of life. She loves to te | 
a free life while in Behula she is always considered the mistress of 
the Big House. Jayadev has already made Mohini aware of the | 
fact that she would have to mould herself to the stern traditional | 
life pattern of the Big House imposed on the ladies and thus Big | 
House makes heavy demands on Mohini. Mohini's mother-in-law 
is extremely tradition bound who lives only to keep alive the | isir 
tradition of the Big House. Rooplekha, Jayadev's sister describes pot 
Mohini about the various facts of the Big House, including her any 
mother.and brohter. As Rooplekha describes about the firmity of | Bei 


her mother : į Big 
Mo 
My mother is the usual orthodox Hindu woman, only she | she 
is more intense than others, and all her faith is pinned to family | wit 
tradition. No diviation for her, not one inca. Stern-willed, | con 
thougth tender at heart, she is a simple soul, with singleness 
of purpose, a one-eyed mind. She exists for the Big house, 
she wouldn't have it changed the least way. (p.94) | 


| feel 
| Hot 


This statement of Rooplekha reveals the firmness of a 
woman who can do anything. Like Mohini, Rooplekha also has 
contradiction in life. She adjust herself in a city. She born and bred 
in the village. She was unable to adopt herself to the modem city | 
life after her marriage, she tries her best to make an adjustmé l isa 
with new life. It is a well-known fact that an Indian woman fac®* | lear 


t 
an entire change in her life after marriage because she has t0 ae | Wr 
the culture, tradition and customs of her spouse's family- Roople 4 | 
My 


expresses her feelings in such words : 
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le the - i 

nd its | You are city-bred, village-wed. I am village-bred, city-wed. 

We share one common lot : we've been pulled up by the roots. 

Makes A city has a little mercy for an alien as the country, no more, 

olie | no less. Years it was before I could fit in, Mohini, hard 

essof | years.(p-92) 

Of the | 

tional | In the begining is was not easy for Mohini because she 


is Big | feels suffocated and lovelorn and finds life unbearable in the Big 
n-law | House. Her mother-in-law put a number of restrictions upon her. It 
ve the | jsindecorous for women to have a meal along with men. They are 
cribes | not allowed to move out of the house on foot, if they want to go 
ig her | anywhere they have to use either a palanquin or a bullock-cart. 
lity of | Being a radio artist, Mohini is fond of singing and music but in 

į Big House music is tolerated only if it is used for worshipping. 

| Mohini falls into a torturous state of loneliness and isoloation. Yet 
ly she | she shows great fortitude and prepares herself to make adjustment 
amily | with the stern rules and traditions of the Big House. lyenger 
villed, | comments on Mohini's transformation : 


leness 

WES | She throws herself into new tasks, and she strikes roots 
| into the soil of Behula. The strain is nothing, what matters is 

the sense of fulfilment alone.... She is thus able to establish 

sof rapport with her husband readily furthering the causes so dear 

50 has fone 

d bred 

ae! 7 It shows how Mohini endures all with great fortitude which 

tme 


4 Sacharacterstic trait of Indian woman. Gradually Mohini starts 


| be kaming Sanskrit from Jayadev and soon his belief has been proved 
ae Wrong that there is nothing of the scholar in her. But he is impressed 
le 


{ 
| 
| 
t ; | 
O find what Mohini starts to educate the village women by | 
Mparting them some elementarty general education. Now develop | 
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| 

a common interest which brings them closer to each Other, She 

collects small village children in the garden whom she treats as her | 

younger brothers and provides them precious knowledge so that | 

she could assist her husband in his social duties. According to Indian | in 
mythological beliefs, woman in the other half i.e. 'ardhangi'of he | be 
husband. She is supposed discharge at least half of the duties of re 
her husband. Mohini, judged from his perspective, proves tobe an 
ideal Indian wife. She does not leg behind in discharging her social 
duties or in the duties that she owes towards her husband. Bu 
soon she realizes that she is ignoring the dignity and authority of 
the Big House as its mistress. Progresively she begins to give 
importance to the traditions of Big House and prepares herself for 
living in an old world. Perhaps a suitable balance of old and new 
in her character helps her to negotiate the hostile situation in her | 
life. As Shantha Krishanaswami rightly observes : ; 


sO 

| the 

| lifi 
eet through her, the author aims at interlinking polarities, | 

at connecting culture with culture, tradition with modemity, | gir 


the individual and society.'° | Pro 

co 

She not only complies with her mother-in-law to drop the | no 

singing of secular song but also wears only cotton saries and gold | In¢ 
bangles instead of lovely and fasionable ones. She realizes that | 
she has to learn and grow; she has to modify her stand and make 
adjustment if she is to play the role of a good wife. It is really | 
amazing that an impulsive gir! like Mohini is transformed intoat | 
understanding and complacent house-wife. Bhattachary? 

comments: 4 N 


sr colour 
Yes, the young mis’. .ss of the Big House took dereie 

from her new life everyday. Slowiy she fitted herselt ne 

rural design. Her sprightliness, her quick girlish lavei 
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easily subdued. The mother was a ruthless teacher. (p.130) 


er. She i 

S her | Jayadev's mother wants Mohini to play the role of a mother 

‘ce | in the kitchen, serve the farmhands as a sort a Anapurna, and to 

Pairs | become the mother of Jayadev's child. Shashikala Singh aptly 

ities of genas: 

obe; 4 

ai Bhabani Bhattacharya thus successfully presents in Mohini 

d Bu the typical Indian Woman. She is not s synthesis of the tradition 

i of and modernity nor a “battered victim". but a New Woman. 

one | She absorbs tradition only to give new direction to the concept 

| of Indian womanhood.!! 

self for 

1d new 

eaten Thus Music for Mohini shows the status of woman in Indian 
‘ society and in the home before marriage and after marriage. It is 
| the destiny of every Indian woman to make adjustment with her 

4 | life after marriage in order to enjoy the bliss of Marital life. 
arities, | 


=a It clearly indicates the development of Mohini from her 
lernity, | girlhood to the position of a wife as the mistress of the Big House. 
Progressively Mohini is transformed into an understanding and a 
competant house-wife. As a heroine of Bhabani Bhattacharya's 
ropthe novel, she possesses all the trails of a heroine and picture of an 


d gold | Indian womanhood. 


es thal | 

j make | 
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Ae | EXISTENTIALISM VS ESSENTIALISM 
abani | 
s and | 
| Existentialism, as a philosophical system, came into active 
shley ‘existenece during the mid-eighteenth century with Kierkegaard 
\who later began to exert a profound influence on German 
philosophy. His increasing influence provided grounds for 
The ‘existentialism in France, Latin America and the United States. 
(New Existentialismsts like Nietzsche, Heidegger, Sartre and Karl Jaspers 
advocated existentialism to the best of their knowledge. These 


oman tXistentialists have, no doubt, widely differing outlooks in 
ls of phil 
rsand | 


(New 


osophy in spite of their common philosophy i.e. existence 
‘Ptoceeds essence. 


| 


Kierkegaard criticized the Christen philosophy. According 
[0 Christianity, the metaphysical entities like soul, God, freedom 
ind immortality can be realized ethically. Where as Kierkegaard 
belived that one should talk of concrete man instead of the 
JMaphycial entities. 
Kierkegaard draws a distinction between the “truely 
atts human beings and the so called existence which do not 
Mis He critjc?+>s the intellectuals and the leamed man (Don Juan | 
? Suduce girls and enjoyed himself) of his time who had 


Mistin 
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obtained the Absolute truth, but did not know how to live it. He 
also attacked the entire tradition of Western pholosophy which ‘have 
took the medium of the philosophical enquiry to be ‘the concept! 
(Plato to Kant and Hegal). According to Kierkegaard, actual give! 
existence can never be reduced to a concept which signifies only ‘love, 
the possibility of existence. He is concerned only with human of th 
existence. He saw a total failure in Hegal with regard to the valye °° 
of individual human existence. It is important to note that fop "0t! 
Keirkegaard. 'to exsit' means becoming conscious of it. A drunken Uta 
peasant who lies asleep in the wagon, and let the horses take care [choo 
of themselves does not realy existent, says Keirkegaard in his | 
‘concluding unscientific postscript.’ impo 
For Neitzsche, ‘A great Man' the man who has conquered now! 
mere humanity is only existent in the true sense. He further opines is inc 
that existence of an object like God cannot be proved. God is „anxie 
superstitious belief held by primitive and childish mind. Nietzsche's | waiti 
moral nihilism can be well understood in the perspective of his the e: 
‘Death of God’. state í 
For Heidegger, 'existenz' means ' a priori’ or an existential existi 
structure, which means only a projection of possibilities. The be se 
existence of the individual is finite and temporal. His existence isa | 
being for death. The existence is realized through different activities. 
Man has to take responsibility of all his actions alone by representing | 
himself completly from everyday activities. ‘Death’ says Heidege* mace 
gives man acompletenss. Whol, 
In the opinion of Sartre, there is an accord between the holdi 
feeling of anxiety and freedom. Existence manifests itself in the 
choice of actions, anxiety and freedom of will. Our past does no! lasits 
determine our present and build up our future. Man does not have i 
a fixed essence that is given to him a readymade mannet. the once 
Karl Jaspers speaks that man is chained to the world bye i 


9 chain, we | en 
everyday rules of life. If we want to be free from this Riste 


| 
` 
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t He ‘have to cross the barrier of our existance. 

vhich 

cept’, ; sans aesthetic oot ] ` ; 
tua Bives prominence to man’s aesthetic nature, to his feeling of anguish, 

Ctual | f k OR à 

on love guilt, freedom and romanticism. It advocates the importance 

On | 4 ry . . . 

om i lof the decisions of an individual. A feature of human existence 

an | f a a ‘ ; p 
value according to it, is "men are active and creative while things are 
at for "Ot Men make their own essence as they go along and do not live 


inken outa predetermined essence. Men are conscious of their power to 


It appears from the above, therefore, that existentialism 


" 
ecare Choose. : 
Apart from existence, decision and freedom, another 


important factor of life is 'Death', which has no alternative. It can 
uered now be well said that the peculiar type of belief of the existentialists 
pines _isincomplete and therefore averse to life. In life is always be set by 
jod is ‘anxiety and despair then it becomes absured to life. In that case 
sche's waiting for Death becomes more truthful. The activities in daily life, 
of his the existentialists speak of, shall then lose their significance and a 
State of lawlessness as may finish the existence of the so called ‘really 
tential existing man’ of the existentialism. The existentialists’ ‘ego’ can also 
'. The beseen in Galib in India : 
ceii Car ae, wee RM wo aa, 
er aed at dt eat at ah you 


enting | 
leggen 


in his 


Essentialism on the other hand prescribes that essence 
Mocedes existence. Many of the rationalists, empiricists and the 
the whole of Indian Philosophy excluding Carvaka are unanimous in 
‘in the holding this view. This philosophy stands in total opposition to the 
es not r ialism. The basic or necessary element in a thing is known 
t have $ SSessence. This essence is immeterial or spiritual entity. That is 
ES €ssentialism is known as a doctrine of eee and traditional 

py the | cepts. To say that essentiaiism is a metaphysics excluding only 
in, We p ateria] metaphysics will not be wrong. For example, the 
“Stent pitcher is the only reality for the existentialists, whereas 
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for the Metaphisicians or the essentialists the clay is the basic re a Aon 
and prior to the existent pitcher, i.e. for the essentialists the Essence jst 
procedes the existence. fe 
Pholosophically speaking the essence of a thing is ‘what the | 
thing is' whereas existence refers tu the fact that it is. Forinstance,jp ide 
Isay "Lam aman" here ‘Iam’ denotes the fact that’ I exist' while the 
predicate 'man' denotes the kind of ' attribute’ I have. | 
To Plato, ' Essences' are ideas. Ideas are more real thanthe em 
particulars, he further says. The Indian Philosophy also advocates gol 
this pholosophy. According to it everything originates from the pro 
substance i.e. the essence or the substratum. gå 
Keeping in view the pancity of space I shall now liketo the 
draw a clear out distinction between Existentialism and Essentialism hay 
in short, with the help of the following questions: ' 
‘Who am I" | Ve 
The existentialists' answer to this question in the following | «4j 
way :' Iam Mr. so and so.' or "I am that which I intend to make of | ot 
myself,’ Or I intended to make of myself. In simple words, I am bes 
that who exists according to my decisions and choices." | ta 
Descartes the rationalist, answers this question like this: M bs 
am a thinking thing. ' I am not only a body but also a mind i.e. the 
self. My doubting the exisence of '!' prove the existence of 'T'. He | 
further aruges that no doubt can be possible without a doubter, w| 
thought is possible without a thinker and that doubter and thinker 
is the'T'. In another words every thing in this world can be doubted OVE 
but it can't be doubted that 'I doubt’. Hence he adopted the method 
of doubt to prove the existence of 'I'. Clearly, Descartes affirms ‘a 
one absolute substance-God and two relative substances - mind a 
and body. | os 
Finally, I come to the Vedantic answer to the question ag o 


i jalis™ | Co 
am I? in order to reach the clarity with regard to the essential Ul ni 
ght A0 ofth 


It should be kept in mind that the vacant has tau 
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only the primacy of ‘Essence over Existence’ but also that Essence 
is the only basic reality which can also be called the Substratum: 


sence 

goq: maadam PaA m: Ute area: (A. 13/4) 
atthe aa yfai args HEH tary gf fatty The similar 
1ce,if idea is seen again in Taitreya Upnisad (2.1) 


lethe ad at gA gA sad 
The literally meaning of the words fexvans: clearly 
nthe | emphasizes the supremacy of ‘essence over existence. It means the 
ates. golden germs, sources of golden light, the Sun God and as the 
mthe  produing power of the universe, from which all other powers and 
| existences-divine or earthly are derived. Accodingly, the Essence or 
iketo the Substratum is the only permanent existing Reality Iron which 
alism have evolved all the beings. Thus ‘essence proceds existence." 
It will not be out of place to quote the example of the famous 
ie Vedantic statement expressive of all intiuitive knowledge i.e. 
ne "Aham Bramasmi", in support of the primacy of essence over 
we | existence, contracy to many such scholars who think it to be the 
j best example of the existentialism. According to the Vedanta, the 
is" state of 'Aham Brahmasmi' is the state of oneness or the 
ate Absoluteness of Identity with the Brahman and not of similarity: 
THe A sagan aragi afa vata 
er, 00 Here, the Indian philosophers differ with regard to the nature 
sinket_ Of the reality but are unanimous to show the primary of essence 
ubted OVer existence, 
jethod The supremacy of essence over existence is also shown in the 
ffirms Samkhya and the Vedanta in the form of Satkaryavada, acccording to 
7 mind Which the effect is already hidden in its cause. In other words every 
ym | Meee’ is the result of it's potential or latent form. It is only mani ESE 
i | Y the causal process. Thus the existentialism should not be 
ee “onfused with essentialism, considering only the use of the meaning 
me Ube Enigish word ‘Existence’ i.e. fetal 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Shrawan K. Sharma, Kuntaka's Vakrokti Siddhanta 
'Towards an Appreciation of English Poetry. Meerut : Shalabh 
Publishing House, 2004, pp. 281, Rs 600. 

The Grand style arises when a noble nature, poetically 
gifted, treats with simplicity or with severity a serious subject. Itis 
particularly applicable to Dr. Shrawan K. Sharma's book under 
review, which bears with the practicality of the poetic aspects as 
given by the Indian Sanskrit Acharyas. 

Of late there has been an awakening of interest in Sansknt 
Poetics among the Indian scholars of English. With this awakening 
was arisen a demand for applying the Sanskrit literary theories to 
English literary texts. Dr. Shrama amply caters to this need by 
providing an actual application of one of these theories i.e. vakrokti 

siddhanta towards an appreciation of English poetry. The author, 
in his book, split into eight chapters, seeks such solutions of poet’ 
preplexities as what poetry is, what an essence of good poetry § 
and what makes poetry a matter of success etc. 

This first comprehensive study analyses the application of 
poetic expression at six levels "Vvarna-vinyasa-vakrata” ( phonelie 

obliquity)", pada-purvarddha - vakrata" ( lexical obliquity), "P38 
pararddha - vakrata" (grammatical obliquity)" vakya - vakratā d 
(sentential obliquity), prakarana - vakrata (episodic obliquity) k 
prabandha - vakrata (compositional obliquity). All these Jevelsa 


conducive to the solution of the poetic complexities. This an 
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“exposes that the art of enjoying poetry can be as alluring and 
innovative as the art of composition. 

The first chapter "Introduction" defines the term 'vakrokti' 
and explains comprehensively how Acarya Kuntaka regards it as 
, fundamental principle of all creative expression. It facilitates the 
expression to give a kind of superb pleasure to the sahrdaya. Here 
Kuntaka claims that every charming feature of poetry must be 
recognised as ‘vakrokti' which has an assimilative character. 

The second chapter "Varna - vinyasa - vakrata' or Phonetic 


Qbliquity" exposes how the similar identical consonants or 
phonemes create musical charm and attract sahrdaya. Here the 


a author has cited from , the classical, romantic and modem poetry 

to unveil the truth that the repetition of phonemes or consonants 
cally have two effects - intellectual and musical. 
Itis ` The third chapter, " Pada - purvaraddha - vakrata or Lexical 


inder obliquity" demonstrates all oblique turns of expression caused by 
ctsas (mudhi - vaicitrya - vakrata' (obliquity of usage), ‘paryaya - vakrata’ 
(obliquity of synonyms), ‘upacara - vakrata' (obliquity of 
skrit transference), visesana - vakrata (obliquity of adjective), 'samavriti 
ening Vakrata’ (obliquity of concealment), 'vrtti - vaxrata' (obliquity of 
iesto indeclinable), 'linga - vaicitrya - vakrata’ (obliquity of gender), and 
ad by Kirya - vacitrya - vakrata' (obliquity of verb). This chapter is 
trokti tmbellished with several interesting citations to unlock the poetic 
thor, *lfects caused by-various devices. 
oetic The fourth chapter “Pada -paraddha - vakrata or 
tryis Grammatical obliquity " exibits the oblique application of ‘kala’ 
lense), 'karaka' (case), 'vacana' (number), ‘purusa’ (gender), 
on ai ‘Pgradha’ (voice), 'upasarga' (suffix), pratyaya' (prefix) and 'nipata’ 
nede Aericle) in English poetry. All these artistic devices create aesthetic 
y ‘uly as has been shown in this chapter. 
ata ( The fifth chapter "Vakya - vakrata or Sentential obliquity 


d : : 
) 5 tions at the level of sentence - form and includes the subject - 
in Patter. It holds how English poets use subject-matter artistically 


d 3 7 ; l 
naturally to express the meaning with unique charm. | 
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The sixth chapter " Prakarana - vakrata or Episodic - 
obliquity" delineates how the poets use incidents or events Or | 
episodes in their creative world. It encounters the sub - varirties of fh 


episodic obliquity like 'visista prakarna vakrata' (obliquity of 

particular events or episodes), ‘prakaranantara vakrata' (obliquity 

of play within play), 'sandhi - vinivesa vakrata’ (obliquity of sc 
c 


juncture), 'bhavapurna sthiti vakrata' (obliquity of emotional states), | or 
'utapadya lavanya vakrata' (obliquity of modified source story), ; t 
'prakarna upakarya upakarka bhave vakrata' (obliquity of episodic a 
relationship), 'angirasa nisyandanikasa vakrata' (obliquity of Be 
principal rasa) and 'apradhana prasanga vakrata' (obliquity of | =, 


secondary episodes) in the context of dramatic and narrative poetry, 
The result of all these devices is thrilling experience. 


The seventh chapter "Prabandha vakrata or Compositional x 
obliquity " deals with the beauty of the combined complex of the; cal 
six varieties. This chapter describes the sub-varieties of the obliquity ; Dt 
of the entire composition and demonstrates how they make a | 
transporting effect. All these sub - varities like 'katha- viccheda - a 
vakrata' (obliquity of intending end), 'anusangik - phal - vakrata' Pa 
(obliquity of contingent Qbjective), 'namakarana - vakrata 
(obliquity of title) and 'tulya - katha - vakrata' or obliquity of identical 3 
story have been exemplified in the break holding instances from A 
the poetry written in English. | Fa 

In short, this volume is an excellent combination of creative M. 
and critical output of an experienced pen. The book as a wholes 
benificial for the reader, for the students and for the specialists ; 


who want to enjoy literature, particularly poetry like a traine h 


pursuer. i 
Archana Dev! 
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sodic - Rayapp2 Pattar, Sangya-Balya:Betrayal, tr. Basavaraj 


tS or yaikar, New Delhi and London : Minerva Press, 2004 PP : 


les of 106, Rs. 100. br 
ty of The tradition of Indian folk theatre - both religious and 


quity | secular - reaches back to distant antiquity. In Karnataka, folk theatre 
ty of | comprises an array of fascinating forms, the most important of which 
tates), is the Bayalata, or open air theatre, which includes such types as 
tory), Dasarata, San nata, Doddata, Parijatha, and Yakshagana. Dr. 
sodic Basavaraj Naikar’s rendition of Rayappa Pattar’s original text from 
ty of | the Kannada into English brings to life a well-known Sannata text 
ity of from North Karnataka: the Sangya-Balya. Indeed, as the translator 
oeiy clarifies in his introduction (ix), Sangya-Balya is a dappinata, in 
which songs (sung to the accompaniment of a small, flat drum 
called dappu) play an important part. 

o oi Unlike many a translator who takes his sources for granted, 
igui DrNaikar has acknowledged in his introduction both the composer 


tional 
ofthe; 


aken and the minstrels who recorded the text. The play was originally 
psa: | composed by Rayappa Pattar (1860- 1950), endearingly known as 
krata! Patter Master, who was a native of Shapurpet of Gadag but resided 
ic inthe Bailawada village of Bailahongala taluka of Belgaum district 
from in Northern Karnataka. The oral composition of Patter Master was 

| recorded by Basavanagouda Pati!, Gangappa Mulimani and 
ative | Fakirappa Madiwalar of Mutanala village and published by Dr 
hole is Mallikarjun Latthe, formerly Professor of Kannada at Gulbarga 


jalists University, in 1991. Prof. Naikar’s translation of the play me 
rained English is based on this secondary textualisation of Patter Master’s 
oral text. Oral narratives, by definition, are simple, straightforward 

1 Devi ‘Ales that employ a colloquial language. They have a strong region! 
flavour both in terms of their setting and in terms of their 
embodiment of the beliefs and practices, aspirations and fears, of a 
local people. Sangya-Balya is a very popular play from the North 
arnataka region, where the action of the play is also set. 
Appropriately subtitled Betrayal, the play deals with the elemental 


Passions of love and betrayal as they interweave with the dest 
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of ordinary mortals. j befo! 
The plot of the play is straightforward: Sangappa (or j 
Sangya) is a'rich landlord of Bailahongala village who falls in E 
love with Ganga (or Gangi), the wife of Virabhadra (or Irya), a oy 
trader, at the annual fair of Lord Basavanna. He presses his bosom | Pth 
friend, Balappa (or Balya), into service in order to enlist the love | a 
of Ganga. The reluctant Balya, forced because of his indigent | also 
poverty into doing his master’s bidding, is insulted by Ganga,who Fece 
also spurns the illicit love of Sangya. On the advice of a koravanji, | long 
or fortune-teller, the services of Paramma, an old woman who is | stay 
Sangya’s aunt and Ganga’s neighbour, are procured on the promise | do?” 
of money, gold and buffaloes. As a result, Ganga is trapped and frust 
agrees to receive Sangya in her bed in the absence of her husband, her h 
who is away on a long business trip to Bellary. Meanwhile, as the | attril 
love between the two blossoms, and becomes the topic of village pelo) 
gossip, Virabhadra returns from Bellary and catches the twointhe — supe 
act. Furious at the turn of events, he confiscates Ganga’s jewellery supe 
and send her away to her parental home at Bailawada. He then wag. 


persuades Balya to betray his friend/master and cold-bloodedly 
proceeds, despite Ganga’s best efforts to pre-empt him, to murder folk 
Sangya, after which he surrenders to the mamledar or magistrate trans 
at Belgaum. Thus, as the translator rightly says, “illicit sex, crushing | justi 
poverty, and betrayal happen to be the main thematic concerns of dang 
the play” (introduction, x). anytl 
Dr. Naikar’s translation throws light upon a unique feature oute 
of the sannata play, that is the preponderance of music and songs. | This 
The play starts conventionally with a prayer to Lord Ganapati, the p 
who wards off evil and makes the beginning auspicious. The first this; 
song of the play after the choral ode is the one that Sangya sings Briti 
dolefully, for he has not seen his childhood friend Balya for some ( The, 
time. Almost every song is followed by a prose dialogue containing | of Be 
a summary of the song. In his introduction, the translator points | asoc 
out that this may seem redundant to Western readers, but rightly | conc 


adds that this feature derives from the live presentation.of the play | 
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, before an audience, and must be understood as such (xiii). Dr. 
Naikar’s decision to retain the songs along with their summaries 
speaks of a wholesome approach to keeping the translation faithful 
to the original text/form. 

In the play, there is a masculinist bias seen in the resolution 
| of the play and the punishment meted out to Gangi. While it is true 
that the violation of chastity is the cause of tragedy in this play, it is 
| also true that Ganga’s own sensibilities do not find much scope for 
| acceptance. As her husband Virabhadra gets ready to go on his 
| long trip, Ganga pines for his love: “I am a young lady who cannot 
| stay alone here.! My body and youth will go waste, what shall I 
do?” (28). Ganga’s plaintive pleas fall on deaf ears, and her 
frustration is intensified when she understands from Paramma that 
her husband indeed mistrusts her. This aspect of the play is perhaps 
. attributable to the fact that Rayappa Pattar, or Pattar Master,. 
belonged to the Haradesi tradition of singing (which upheld male 
superiority) as against the Nagesi tradition (which upheld female 
superiority ). It may also be ascribed to the times in which the play 
was written and the severe moral codes of the folk culture. 

Indeed, the moral vision of the play is closely tied to its 

folk origins, and this feature has been retained in Dr.Naikar’s 
translation. The theme of illicit sex in the play demands a befitting 
justice. Indeed, folk plays that paint the play of love magnify its 
dangerous aspects and assert the working of justice. In this sense, 
anything excessive has to meet a punishment in the traditional 
outlook of the folk, and hence murder and death become inevitable. 
This inevitability has been adequately built into the resolution of 
the play. The presence of the policeman in the play is a symbol of 
this world-view, but also an index to the changing times under the 
4 British regime, during which the play was originally composed. — 
The Sannata is an operatic performance that, unlike the other types 
| %fBayalata, brings folk theatre to the social plane. It is essentially 
| asocial play which takes up for dramatic representation issues and 
_ “Oncems that are central to the society of its time. 
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Humour, or the hasya rasa, is inextricably associated With 
theatre. The point of reference here is not merely the exigencies of 
dramatic presentation, but also the fun-loving folk audience with 
their crude humour. As Adya Rangacharya has said, “Even to this 
day, sparkling, brilliant and original vulgarity has survived as one 
ofthe distinctive features of the folk stage” (70). Dr. Naikar’s 
translation brings out the complexities of the native 

language well, even though he himself has confessed to 
the impossibility of translating the flavour and rhythm of the original 
text. The rough and ready give and take of folk life are presented 
by Dr. Naikar with great gusto, as in the scenes between the Marwari 
and Sangya-Balya in the first act, or between Paramma and her. 
husband in the second act, and even between Ganga and Balya in 
the third act. 

The translator confesses that he undertook the translation of 
the play into English because he felt that the elemental theme ingrained { 
in it has universal appeal and therefore deserves international publicity. 
Whether the purpose of translations is to reinvigorate the poet’s psyche 
and create a coherent bridge between the native and the foreign 
languages/cultures, or whether it is to translate the non-native reader 
into a native one, there is no doubt that Dr.Naikar’s translation is a 
notable contribution to the emerging field of Indian translation in 
English.Coming at a time when there is a wider interest in translations 
from the native languages of India into English, it is a timely attempt 
not only to add to its corpus but also to make visible the rich treasure 
house of folk literature in India. One must be thankful that Dr. Naikar, 
instead of choosing a classical play, has chosen a folk play, and one 
that comes from a region that he obviously knows so well. 


Ravishankar Rao 
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JOURNAL OF LITERATURE & AESTHETICS 


(An International Journal Devoted to Critical 
and Creative Writing in English) 


announces 
A Special Number on 


INDIAN SHORT STORIES 


(March 2005 issue) 


The issue will carry short stories in English 
translation from all Indian regional langauages and 
those originally written in English by Indian writers as 
well as critical articles on short stories and interviews 
with authors. The focus is on both established and 
emerging writers. 


Contributions may be sent by e-mail attachment 
<jlal@vsnl.com> or by post to the Chief Editor, JLA, 
On or before 20 March 2005. Mailing address : 
Dr. $.Sreenivasan, Chief Editor, Journal of Literature 
& Aesthetics, Pattathanam, Kollam, Kerala-691021, 
Phone : 0474-2747030 
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